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Tribune  readers 
buy  tbe  most  jewelry 

It’s  easier  to  sell  more  jewelry  in  Chicago 
when  you  concentrate  on  the  customers 
who  buy  more. 

The  people  who  buy  the  most  are  the 
ones  who  read  the  Chicago  Tribune.  In 
Chicago  and  suburbs,  of  all  jewelry 

buyers  read  the  Sunday  Tribune;  55% 
read  the  Daily  Tribune. 

Whether  you  sell  jewelry  or  jet  flights, 
jelly  or  jodhpurs,  the  Tribune  can  help  you 
sell  more  in  the  nation’s  second-largest  mar¬ 
ket.  No  other  medium  is  so  well  equipp)ed 
as  to  the  size  and  quality  of  its  audience. 


More  readers  . . .  more  advertising  . . .  more  results— 

IfieliibundGels'Bn  in  Cliicado! 


“built  better  for  better  mats" 
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COMPARE  THESE 

OUTSTANDING 

FEATURES 


Size  of  Bed  .  .  .  34"  x  44",  6"  thick, 
steel  buffer  plates  at  each  end. 

Height  of  Bed  .  .  .  36".  . 

Overall  Sizes  .  .  .  80% "  long  over  bed, 
width  6IV4",  height  SBVz". 

Weight  .  .  .  11,000  lbs. 

3HP  Reversible  Motor,  equipped.with 
automatic  brake. 

Anti  friction  bearings  throughout. 

Forms,  loaded  and  unloaded,  from  either 
end  or  either  side. 

Finger-tip  push  button  starting  &  stopping 
...  at  both  ends  of  machine. 

Micrometer  adjustment  dials  conveniently 
mounted  on  top  of  machine  for 
easy,  accurate  reading. 


SCOTT 


p  an  outstanding  value 

■■  Sturdy  construction,  newly  designed  push- 
■  button  control,  aluminum  guards  and  mi- 
™  crometer  adjustments  combine  to  assure  fine 
2  quality  production,  fast,  accurate  and  simple 
operation. 

Q  The  SCOTT  IDEAL  Matrix  Rolling  Machine 
produces  sharp,  full  depth  mats  free  from 

S  mechanical  buckling.  Rolls  any  type  Matrix 
...^Molding  cylinder  automatically  adjusts  to 
any  variation  of  form.  Mats  always  retain 
^  exact  size  of  original  form  without  stretching 
^  or  distortion. 

Send  for  specifications  on  the  SCOTT  IDEAL 
j  Matrix  Rolling  Machine. 

Z  WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 


BUILDERS  OF  PRESSROOM  AND  REELROOM 
MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1875 


DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  riont:  Pioinfitid,  N.  J. 
EXECUTIVE  &  SALES  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17.  NEW  YORK 


1,724,000  people  .  .  .  $3,307  million 
effective  buying  power. .  .$2,652  million 
retail  sales,  a  market  greater  than 
any  of  26  entire  states. 


Yes  .  .  .  HERALDLAND!  Almost  $200 
million  apparel  sales.  More  than  the 
total  apparel  sales  in  the  Metropolitan 
Counties  of  Atlanta,  Birmingham  and 
Louisville  combined. 


Herald 


HERALDLAND  —  the  South’s  No.  1  market  —  is  sold 
by  the  South's  biggest  and  most  influential  newspaper 


ASSIGNMENT;  Interpret  world  news  in  a  pack¬ 
age  for  mature  reading 

RESULT :  A  new  concept  in  interpretative 
news  commentary! 


I 
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WIRE— PHONE 
WRITE  TODAY! 


From  fha  newt  capitals  of 
the  woHd  CANADA  WIDE 
hat  come  up  with  a  weekly 
service  of  interpretative  newt 
commentary— complete,  fac¬ 
tual,  on-the-spot  analytes  of 
world  developments  .  .  .  po¬ 
litical,  diplomatic,  behind- 
the-scenes  stories  of  interest 
to  all  newspaper  readers. 

A  minimum  service  of  sis 
stories,  mailed  to  you  each 
week.  Not  just  a  statement 
of  newt  and  newt  releases — 
but  an  interpretation  of  the 
newt  and  what  it  meant  to 
your  readers! 

Alto,  the  service  will  include 
special  series  by  prize-winning 
writers  of  The  Montreal  Star 
covering  world  itewt  events, 
medical  achievements,  avia¬ 
tion  progress  and  research. 


CANADA  WIDE 


FEATURE 

SERVICE 

LTD. 


261  ST.  JAMES  ST.  WEST  •  MONTREAL  •  VICTOR  2-3449 


If  you  give  a  "hoof"  about  test  markets 


WISE  UP 
in  ALTOONA 


.  .  .  "Test-Town,"  Pa. 


Wise  advertisers  with  new  products,  new  labels,  new 
packaging,  new  ad  campaigns,  new  anything  .  .  .  look 
to  Altoona,  Pa.  for  an  ideal  testing  place.  Distribution 
patterns  are  typical,  retailers  are  cooperative,  and  buying 
trends  follow  traditional  lines. 

One  dominant  medium.  The  .Altoona  Mirror,  serves  as 
the  basic  source  of  buying  information,  too,  with  little 
if  any  penetration  by  outside  media.  The  Mirror  goes 
into  three  out  of  four  Blair  County  homes,  reaches  98% 
of  Altoona  families. 

TEST  BEST  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  WITH  THE 

Eltoona  SRtttot 

Altoona  Pennsylvania's  Only  Daily  Newspaper 
Richard  E.  Beeler,  Adv.  Mgr. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

FEBRUARY  } 

26- 28 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

27- 28 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parker 
House,  Boston. 

MARCH 

3- 4— Texas  A  &  M-Texas  Press  Assodation  Mechanical  Conference,  Student 

Memorial  Center,  College  Station,  Texas. 

4- 6— Northwest  Mechanical  conference.  Hotel  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

5-  Southern  Illinois  AP  Editors,  Centralia,  III. 

5-7 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division),  Hotel  Adolphus. 
Dallas,  Tex. 

5- 8 — Science  Writers  seminar  (New  York  University),  Gould  House,  Ardiley- 

on-Hudson. 

6- 17 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  seminar, 

Columbia  University,  New  York. 

10— California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Leopard 
Cafe,  San  Francisco. 

10-12 — Inter  American  Press  Association.  Board  of  Directors  meeting, 
Presidente  Hotel,  Acapulco,  Mexico. 

12-14— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Pick-Congress 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

18 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Jackson  Hotel,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

18-19 — Florida  AP  Association,  Duval  Hotel.  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

18- 19 — North  Carolina  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference  North 
Carolina  State  College,  Raleigh. 

19 —  Wisconsin  AP  Sports  Writers  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  Madison. 

19- 20— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick- 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

20- 25— Short  Course  in  Crime  News  Reporting,  Northwestern  University, 
Chicago  campus. 

20-31 — American  Press  Institute,  Investigative  and  Public  Service  Reporting, 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

23-25 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23- 25 — National  and  Local  Advertising  Managers  Workshop,  Abraham 

Lincoln  Hotel,  Springfield,  III. 

24- 25— United  States  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Muhlebach  Hotel, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

25- 27 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Muhlebach  Hotel,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo. 

APRIL 

6-8— Iowa  Press  Association,  Des  Moines. 

6-8 — North  Dakota  Press  Association,  Fargo. 

6-8— South  Dakota  Press  Association,  Aberdeen. 

8 — Classified  Advertising  Conference,  Kellogg  Center,  Michigan  State 
University,  East  Lansing. 

8- 9 — Kansas  AP  Wire  Editors  Association,  Lassen  Hotel.  Wichita. 

9- 11 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hotel  Lowry, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

9-11— Pacific  Northwest  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
Alderbrook  Inn,  Union,  Washington. 

9- 15— Newspaper  Comics  Week. 

10- 12— Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Abraham  Lincoln 
Hotel,  Reading,  Pa. 

13- 15 — Nebraska  Press  Association,  Lincoln. 

14—  California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Leopard 
Cafe,  San  Francisco. 

14-15 — Marquette  University  College  of  Journalism,  Milwaukee,  golden 
anniversary  of  the  teaching  of  journalism. 

14- 15— Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

15- 1^— Missouri  AP  Wire  Editors  Association,  Mickey  Mantle  Holiday  Inn, 
Joplin. 

19 —  ASNE  Science  Seminar,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington. 

1  19 — Canadian  Press.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

j  20-21 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Royal  York  Hotel, 

!  Toronto. 

I  20-22 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  The  Greenbrier, 

I  White  Sulphur  Springs,  West  Va. 

20- 22 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel 
Washington. 

I  23-25— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Western 
Regional  Conference,  Benson  Hotel,  Portland,  Ore. 

24-27 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  75th  annual  conven¬ 
tion.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

24-28— Communications  Week  program.  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville, 
Ra. 
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on  responsibility  in  the  nation’s  capita 


Oir  |)«rt 


"The  climate  of  the  second  half  of  the 
twentieth  century  is  somewhat 

hostile  to  liberty.  If  liberty  survives 
in  this  climate  it  will  be  because  the 

daily  press  perceives  the  nature  of 
this  crisis  and  struggles  to  imbue  its 

readers  with  a  sense  of  this  challenge." 
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^I^HE  MAN  WHO  HELPED  Pierre  Salinger  get  in  jail  when  the 
White  House  press  secretary  was  a  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
reporter  was  Gov.  Edmund  G.  (Pat)  Brown,  who  as  state  at¬ 
torney-general  enabled  Mr.  Salinger,  booked  as  one  Einil  Flick, 
to  get  in  prisons  for  a  special  series  of  stories  on  prison  con¬ 
ditions.  .  .  .  A'eic  York  News  columnist  Robert  Sylvester  reports 
a  man  at  a  bar  met  a  local  film  critic  and  said  he  always  thought 
the  critic  would  be  a  much  bigger  man.  The  critic  asked  why. 
“I’m  auditor  for  a  film  company  and  its  press  agents,”  explain^ 
the  guy,  “and  I  notice  you  often  have  three  luncht?s.'’  . 
Advertising  Manager  Arthur  D.  Feicke,  B/oomington  (lU.) 
Daily  Pantograph,  sent  out  cards  reading:  “Honest  Injun  .  . . 
My  arm  is  broken.  I  fell  on  a  patch  of  ice  leaving  a  church 
meeting.  It  hurts  some.  It  will  be  in  a  sling  for  three  more 
w'eeks.  If  you  have  any  advertising  orders,  my  right  arm  b 
still  in  top  shape,  and  if  I  can’t  handle  it  on  the  spot — my  staff 
can!  Nothing  keeps  a  Pantagrapher  down  (for  long).”  (Under¬ 
standing  sympathy  goes  to  him  from  one  whose  right  1^  will 
be  in  a  cast  12  weeks  as  the  result  of  a  double  break  in  a  fall 
on  ice — not  coming  from  church  though,  just  from  lunch.) 


Everywhere, 
men  to  whom 

market  information  is  top  news 
read  The  Wall  Street  JoumalB 


THE  WALL  STREET  JOUBNAL 


pMshtd  at: 

NEW  YORK 
WASHINOTON,  D.C 
CHICOPEE  FAUS,  MASS. 

CHICAGO 
CUVEIAND 
DALLAS 
SAN  FRANQSCO 


Copydesk  Marias  Lament 

Mine  is  not  to  reason  why — 

Mine  is  but  to  verify! 

John  Raymond 

Richmond  (Calif.)  Independent 


— Mention  here  of  the  Order  of  Lily  Gilders  brings  this  note 
from  Publisher  Don  Anderson,  Wisconsin  State  Journal  (Madi¬ 
son),  who  lists  himself  as  president  of  the  International  Society 
of  Lily-Painters:  “Will  you,  sir,  also  mind  being  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Ancient  Order  of  Those  Who  Incorrectly 
Quote  Shakespeare?  One  goes  through  various  chairs  in  thb 
order,  membership  in  the  first  of  which  is  made  up  of  those 
who  gild  the  lily.  My  reference?  Will  Shakespeare’s  ‘King 
John’;  Act  4.  Scene  2.”  ...  For  his  translations  of  Shakespeare’s 
“Love’s  Labor  Lost”  and  two  Greek  dramas.  Evert  Straat,  an 
editor-translator  in  the  Associated  Press  Amsterdam  bureau, 
was  given  one  of  Holland’s  highest  literary  awards  ...  the 
Martinus  Nijhoff  Prize  of  the  Prince  Bernhard  Fund.  .  .  . 
Dr.  North  Callahan.  “So  This  Is  New  York!”  syndicated 
columnist  and  New'  York  University  hbtory  professor,  is  the 
author  of  another  (the  last  was  “Henry  Knox:  General  Wash¬ 
ington’s  (reneral”)  important  and  revealing  biography  of  a 
Revolutionary  War  hero,  “Daniel  Morgan:  Ranger  of  the 
Revolution”  (Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston). 


1  PRESCMBE  LESS  WORRVme 
OVER  THE  IMPOSSIBLES  AND 
MM£  MlAXdrm  WITHA^ 

Editor  &  Publisher  / 


Axle  to  Grind 

So  the  Big  Wheels  are  meeting;. 

And  you  feel  left  out  on  a  limb? 

W'^ell,  just  remember  wheels  can’t 
Go  very  far  without  a  rim. 

^Fred  J.  Curran 

Wisconsin  Stale  Journal  (Madison) 


Editor  &  Publisher  will  help  you  solve  the  problems 
of  position.  Make  it  a  weekly  habit  to  relax  and 
enjoy  timely  E  &  P  reporting. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City . Zone  ....  State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  and  Publisher 

1475  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  36.  N.  Y. 

$6.50  a  year,  U,  5.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10X10 


— Mrs.  Sarah  Knox,  77,  who  began  in  1905  a  “temporary"  job 
as  W'oodbury  correspondent  for  the  Waterhury  (Conn.)  Republi¬ 
can,  decided  to  retire.  .  .  .  Dan  Ihde,  high  school  senior  who 
maintains  a  straight  A  average,  already  is  sports  editor  and  movie 
reviewer  for  the  Portales  (N.  M.)  News  Tribune,  and  the  .National 
Council  of  English  Teachers  has  honored  him  for  high  achieve¬ 
ment  in  English.  .  .  .  Barrett  McGum,  chief  of  the  Rome  bureau 


TAKE  A  LOOK  AT  NEW  .lERSEY’S 


NEW  BULK  RATES! 


The  Star-Ledger  now  offers  a  new  and  profitable  incentive  to 
national  advertisers  with  a  new  bulk  rate  bonus  to  sharply  penetrate 
New  Jersey's  $5V2  billion  market. 

Check  the  significant  savings  below,  then  get  the  whole  story,  it  can 
mean  more  sales  at  low  cost  for  you! 


%  DISCOUNT 

LINE 

DAILY 

RATES 

SUNDAY 

OPEN  RATE 

— 

.67 

.84 

1,000  lines 

1% 

.663 

.832 

2,500  lines 

2% 

.657 

.823 

5,000  lines 

3% 

.65 

.815 

10,000  lines 

4% 

.643 

.806 

25,000  lines 

5% 

.637 

.798 

50,000  lines 

7% 

.623 

.781 

75,000  lines 

9% 

.61 

.764 

100,000  lines 

11% 

.596 

.748 

150,000  lines 

13% 

.583 

.731 

200,000  lines 

15% 

.57 

.714 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  AND  SCHMIH 

Nrmark 

Largest  Sunday  and  Largest  Morning  Circulation  in  New  Jersey 


editorial 


More  or  Less  Information 

An  E&P  editorial  Feb.  4  noted  a  “distuil)ing  trend”  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  government  information  in  Washington  under  the 
Kennedy  Administration  and  cited  seven  instances  where  the  press 
has  been  cut  off  from  news  sources.  .At  least  one  newspaper  reprinted 
that  editorial  in  fidl,  and  at  least  one  devoted  its  own  editorial 
columns  to  a  rebuttal  and  contraiw  view. 

We  w'ould  like  to  a<ld  an  eighth  instance  to  the  list  and  quote  from 
the  weekly  AP  Log  an  item  which  was  headlined  “Satellite  Secrecy:” 

“Man-made  fog  is  creeping  over  the  wide  blue  yonder.  The  one 
certain  conclusion  from  tightencnl  Washington  news  jX)licies  on  space 
activities  is  that  we’ll  lie  getting  less  information  than  before. 

“Basically,  the  setup  has  not  been  changed.  The  National  Aeronau¬ 
tics  and  Space  .Administration  is  the  channel  of  information  with 
the  Pentagon  telling  N.ASA  what  can  be  said  within  security  limits. 
The  change  is  in  the  amount  of  information  released.  One  early 
casualty  was  the  monthly  reports  from  the  Bedford,  Mass.,  tracking 
station  on  satellites  in  orbit.  .Another  omen  was  the  barring  of  re¬ 
porters  from  Wallops  Island,  Va.,  for  the  Feb.  16  balloon  satellite 
test  (they  were  admitted  for  an  earlier  test  in  December).” 

One  wonders  if  the  Russians  have  tracking  stations  and  whether 
we  might  be  keeping  information  just  from  ourselves. 

And  what  ever  hapjiened  to  those  two  RB-47  pilots?  Have  the 
newspa|x*rs  given  up  trying  to  get  that  story?  Certainly  the  Russians 
know  all  they  have  to  tell  about  their  flight  and  experiences.  Isn’t 
it  aljout  time  the  .American  jK'ople  knew? 


Closed  Shop 

"I^OR  almost  14  years  the  International  Ty|)ographical  Union  has 
fought  the  Taft-Hartley  .Act  and  its  anti-closed  shop  provision. 
The  ITU  battled  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  at  first  con¬ 
tending  it  lacked  juristliction,  until  NLRB  found  it  in  violation  of 
the  .Act.  It  battled  publisher-employers  and  has  fought  the  issue 
through  the  courts.  The  union’s  only  concession  to  the  legislation 
has  l)een  inclusion  in  its  General  Laws,  which  are  part  of  latior  con¬ 
tracts,  a  statement  that  the  laws  “not  in  conflict  with  federal  or  state 
law”  shall  govern  relations  between  the  parties. 

ITU  claims  this  is  a  “saving  clause”  although  at  the  same  time  it 
refuses  to  delete,  arbitrate  or  sjiecify  which  General  Laws  are  not 
o|)erative  under  a  contract  because  of  that  clause. 

Every  publisher  with  an  ITU  contract,  and  practically  everyone 
who  works  for  a  newspajjer  where  an  ITU  contract  exists,  knows  that 
closed  shop  conditions  exist  under  them. 

The  government  states  “the  ITU  has  historically  maintained  closetl 
shop  conditions  in  tlie  printing  industry  by  means  of  contracts  incor¬ 
porating  its  General  Laws  Avhich  restricted  employment  to  union 
members  and  vested  exclusive  hiring  authority  in  foremen  requiretl 
to  be  union  members.” 

The  bell  has  sounded  for  the  last  round  in  this  fight.  The  Siqireme 
Court  of  the  United  States  tvill  study  briefs,  listen  to  oral  argument, 
and  render  a  decision. 
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A  man’s  heart  deriseth  his  way:  bin  I 
the  Lord  directeth  his  steps. — Prorarbt.l 
XVI,  9. 
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letters 


HEADHUNTER 

BURCK,  Chicago  (111.)  Sun-Times 


Short  Takes 

The  vicechairman  of  the  board,  who  is 
fairly  bald,  countered  that  he  did  not 
think  there  was  anything  wrong  with 
bears,  and  added:  “I’ve  been  thinking 
about  growing  one  on  top  of  my  head.” — 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 

«  a  « 

The  fire  broke  out  while  the  parents 
were  milk  cows  in  the  bam. — Columbia 
(S.  C.)  State. 

*  a  a 

“Reports  on  contents  of  the  family 
were  given  in  de-  stomachs  of  all  four 
members  tail  by  Drs.  Mann  and  Fisher.” 
-  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch. 

a  a  a 

The  simple  facts  are  that  his  ex- 
Highness  is  also  a  royal  free-loader, 
whose  former  high  position — a  scared 
thing  to  his  erstwhile  subjects — can  be 
traded  for  a  social  whirl  at  the  Green¬ 
brier. — Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette. 
a  a  a 

Mayor  Orders  Machines  To  Replace 
Mothers. — Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 
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FROTH 

“Shop  Talk  at  Thirty”  (Feb.  4)  com¬ 
ments  on  a  very  minor  aspect  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  EUectric  Ckrmpany’s  anti-trust  prob¬ 
lems. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  columnist 
Robert  Brown  might  better  use  his  talents 
to  discuss  the  major  aspects  of  this  case, 
which  are: 

(1)  the  less  than  minimal  coverage  of 
the  case  (prior  to  the  sentencing  of  the 
defendants)  by  the  press  and  press  serv¬ 
ices  with  the  exception  of  the  W all  Street 
Journal. 

(2)  the  morality  of  a  company  which 
swindles  its  government  and  customers  out 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Brown’s  column  is  a  masterpiece  of 
froth  about  nothing.  He  does  not  identify 
the  three  papers  mentioned  in  his  column 
for  fear  of  making  them  mad.  (One  of 
these  papers  is  the  one  on  which  I  work, 
and  why  he  locates  it  on  the  Ekst  Cloast 
defeats  me.  as  Charleston,  West  Virginia, 
is  well  inland.)  He  refuses  to  take  a  posi¬ 
tion  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  editorials  or  of  General  Elec¬ 
tric’s  position,  but  apparently  he  would 
have  bis  readers  believe  that  in  some 
mysterious  manner  these  editorials  ma¬ 
ligned  Mr.  Cordiner  and  GE. 

He  quotes  a  long  letter  from  a  Mr. 
Parker  of  GE  (we  printed  a  similar  letter) 
containing  a  ringing  defense  of  press  free¬ 
dom  but  touches  not  at  all  on  the  anti¬ 
trust  suit.  The  point  of  Brown’s  column 
is  mystifying,  unless  it  is  somehow  in¬ 
tended  to  mollify  the  fourth  largest  com¬ 
pany  in  the  United  States  over  a  matter 
to  which  it  has  pleaded  guilty  in  Federal 
Court. 

In  addition,  from  information  I  have 
received  from  the  first  newspaper  reported 
in  Brown’s  column,  it  would  appear  that 
Brown’s  estimate  of  what  he  does  discuss 
is  subjected  to  doubt  as  to  accuracy.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  quotation  Brown 
comments  upon  in  defense  of  GE  was  “in 
an  official  report  made  to  General  Electric 
by  a  General  Electric  representative.” 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the 
company  would  adopt  as  official  public 
policy  the  policy  expressed  in  the  quota¬ 
tion.  The  fact  that  company  representa¬ 
tives  would  make  such  a  suggestion  in  all 
seriousness  is  significant  enough,  how¬ 
ever,  to  raise  a  serious  question  in  any 
reasonable  reader’s  mind  about  just  how 
seriously  General  Electric  believes  in  press 
freedom — Parker’s  long  letter  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding. 

As  a  trade  paper  of  the  press,  only  one 
word  can  describe  Brown’s  column:  in- 
crediMe. 

W.  E.  Chilton  /// 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette 

*  *  * 

Since  Editor  &  Publisher  is  a  trade 
magazine  for  the  newspaper  and  advertis¬ 
ing  business  it  is  not,  and  never  has  been, 
our  editorial  function  to  review  or  discuss 
such  things  as  an  anti-trust  suit  which  has 
no  bearing  on  the  newspaper  business. 
For  the  same  reason  we  never  have,  and 
never  will,  discuss  the  merits  of  newspaper 
editorials  on  those  subjects  which  are 
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“outside  of  the  trade.” 

The  discussion  on  page  72  of  the  Febru¬ 
ary  4  issue  was  simply  and  purely  what  it 
intended  to  be  and  that  was  a  review  of 
the  phenomenon  of  three  different  news¬ 
papers  attributing  the  same  quote  to  three 
different  sources.  This,  we  believe,  was 
of  interest  to  the  trade. 

The  names  of  the  three  newspapers  in¬ 
volved  were  unimportant  because  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  the  discussion  would  have  been 
the  same  regardless  of  what  newspapers 
were  involved. —  Editor. 

*  *  * 

BOGGS  BILL 

It  is  the  source  of  complete  amazement 
to  me  that  the  press  is  taking  an  almost 
insulting  lack  of  interest  in  protecting  its 
sole  product,  advertising  space. 

The  Boggs  Bill,  seeking  to  secure  the 
right  to  advertise  and  charge  the  cost  as 
a  business  expense  for  tax  purposes,  has 
l)een  re-introduced  in  this  session  of  Con¬ 
gress.  As  previously,  this  event  failed  to 
get  even  mention  in  the  press,  let  alone 
any  kind  of  support. 

Sam  Schweicer 

Shreveport,  La. 

*  «  * 

ONE  RATE 

The  Rate  Committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives 
is  to  be  congratulated  for  their  attempt 
(E&P  Feb.  11)  to  bring  some  sense  into 
the  discount  mess.  The  constant  complaint 
of  general  advertisers  and  advertising 
agencies  is  that  it’s  difficult  to  do  business 
with  us.  It  doesn’t  make  sense  to  make  it 
even  more  difficult  by  individualistic  and 
complicated  rates. 

It  would  seem  much  more  logical  if  we 
directed  our  energies  in  trying  to  make 
it  easier  for  our  customers  to  deal  with 
us.  One  excellent  step  forward  would  be 
tor  each  of  us  to  simplify  and  standardize 
our  rate  card  terms  and  conditions.  A 
further  step  would  be  to  try  to  remove 
obstacles  from  the  path  between  general 
advertisers  and  our  cash  registers. 

We  began  to  remove  obstacles  at  tbe 
New  Britain  Herald  two  years  ago.  After 
long  and  painful  soul-searching  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  biggest  obstacle 
(in  the  minds  of  general  advertisers)  was 
any  significant  differential  between  general 
and  retail  rates.  We  decided  that  we  would 
be  quite  naive,  or  simple-minded,  if  we 
believed  that  we  could  convince  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation  of  general  advertisers  that 
such  a  differential  is  fair.  We  think  that 
the  advertising  business  has  changed  and 
if  we  are  to  achieve  our  greatest  potential 
volume  in  the  future  we  must  change  too. 
We  must  convince  general  advertisers  that 
we  too  are  alert,  up-to-date  and  willing  to 
treat  all  customers  fairly. 

The  Herald  retail  and  general  rates 
were  brought  into  line  gradually  and  now 
they  are  substantially  the  same.  It  didn’t 
hurt  as  we  expected,  in  fact  we’re  ahead 
of  the  game.  We  have  more  time  to  sell 
and  to  service  accounts.  We  no  longer 
spend  hours  bickering  about  classifying  an 
ad  “retail”  or  “general” — or  in  fruitless 
argument  trying  to  justify  the  rate  differ¬ 
ential.  Our  customers  seem  friendlier  but 
maybe  that’s  just  our  imagination — any¬ 
how  it’s  more  pleasant  this  way. 

H.  M.  Peterson 
New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald 
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EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Across  the  Atlantic  frovi  iiouj-cotwr 
New  England  the  flaming  crash  of  a  jetliner  yesterdag 
out  the  U.S.  Figure  Skating  Team  bound  for  the  world  chon. 
pionships  at  Prague  —  including  the  “first  family  of  /Igirt 
skating."  To  get  the  story  of  the  stunning  shock  m  Winchesttr 
Mass.,  United  Press  International  sent  a  special  reporting  team 
headed  by  H.  D.  Quigg  and  including  Anthony  Potter  and  Ros. 
aid  S.  Supinski.  Here  is  their  account. 

By  UPI  SPECIAL  REPORTING  TEAM 

WINCHESTER.  Mass..  Feb.  16  (UPI)  —  There  is  an  an¬ 
cient  house,  high  on  a  snowy  hlU.  where  lour  women  lived 
together  alone  —  alone,  except  for  a  dream.  Their  dream  wti 
the  dance  on  ice  that  is  figure  skating.  Now  there  is  one  wom¬ 
an.  She  is  nearing  81.  For  her  the  dream  is  ended. 

It  ended  with  the  searing  news  from  Brussels  that  her  tal¬ 
ented  daughter  and  two  talented  granddaughters  had  died  in 
the  crash  of  a  plane. 

This  town  has  had  three  heroes.  It  is  the  home  of  Jo« 
Bellino,  the  great  Navy  halfback,  and  of  Massachusetts  Qov 
John  A.  Volpe.  And  until  4:05  a.m.  yesterday,  when  the  crasii 
occurred,  it  was  the  home  of  a  composite  hero  —  the  Owen 
family  of  champion  skaters. 

Out  at  first  light  of  dawn  today  to  its  5,000  iiubscribers 
went  the  weekly  Winchester  Star  by  mail.  Its  lean,  bespectacled 
editor.  James  H.  Penaligan,  had  started  the  presses  rolling  last 
night  after  pecking  out  a  story  on  the  most  painful  deadline 
of  his  career.  It  started  out: 

“All  Winchester  was  deeply  shocked  and  heart-sick  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  when  radio  news  was  flashed  to  this  countiy 
of  the  tragic  deaths  in  a  plane  crash  at  Brussels.  Belgium  of 
Laurence  and  Maribel  Owen,  internationally  known  figure  skat¬ 
ers.  and  their  mother,  Mrs.  Maribel  Vinson  Owen.  The  Owen 
home  is  at  195  High  Street,  where  the  80-year-old  Mrs.  Ger¬ 
trude  Vinson  remained  with  such  high  hopes  .  .  .” 

When  the  gold  hands  of  the  black-faced  clock  in  the  gray 
steeple  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  reached  4:05  o’clock 
yesterday  morning,  most  of  the  19,776  population  of  the  town 
of  Winchester  were  asleep.  The  town  has  4,684  homes  —  mostly 
substantial,  two-story,  one-family  dwellings  with  yards  and 
shrubs  and  with  snow  drifted  high  at  the  white  picket  fence. 
The  town  center  is  10  miles  northwest  of  Boston. 

But  when  the  sun  fired  church  spires  shortly  after  6  am., 
the  tragedy  began  reaching  the  waking  town  by  radio  and  TV. 
The  last  bell  at  Winchester  Senior  High  School  is  at  8:10  am. 
An  honor-student  senior  at  that  school  was  Miss  Laurence 
(pronounced  Lo-rahns  because  of  her  French  ancestors)  Roche 
Owen,  U.S.  and  North  American  Ladies  Figure  Skating  Cham¬ 
pion,  Olympic  top-bet  hope  —  and  only  16. 


What  the  students  noticed  when  they  arrived  at  school  was 
the  unusual  quiet.  The  hallways  were  still.  There  were  red  eyes 
and  puffy  faces.  A  couple  of  teachers  were  crying.  Laurie  Owen 
had  got  up  and  skated  every  day  from  5:30  a.m.  until  schocri- 
time.  Most  everybody  by  now,  at  school,  knew  she  would  not 
be  back. 

When  classes  began.  Principal  W.  Howard  Niblock  got  on 
the  public  address  system:  “I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  by  this 
time  are  aware  of  the  air  crash  . . .  the  skating  world  lost  some 
outstanding  skaters,  but  we  lost  a  fine  friend. 

“If  there  was  a  happy  note  for  Laurence  in  this  tragedy,  it 
was  that  her  death  came  at  her  moment  of  greatest  triumph  — 
her  victory  in  the  North  American  Championships  (two  days 
ago).  Words  are  hollow  things  at  a  time  like  this.  May  we  all 
bow  our  heads  in  a  moment  of  silence,  and  our  prayers  will 
speak  of  our  sorrow.  Amen.” 

Some  of  the  girl  students  broke  down  crying  during  the 
principal's  talk.  Laurie  Owen,  a  slip  of  a  girl  with  a  flashing 
smile  and  buoyant  humor,  had  been  a  brilliant  but  humble  per¬ 
sonality. 

Plans  started  to  dedicate  the  high  school  yearbook,  “The 
Aberjona,”  to  her  this  year.  And  flower  funds  were  started. 


Down  the  l(x:ker-lined  third-floor  hall  to  Room  304  trooped 
the  junior  English  class.  Ruth  White,  prim  and  precise,  sat  at 
the  teacher's  desk  under  the  American  flag  before  the  yellow 
wooden  desks.  Last  year,  Laurie  Owen  had  proved  one  of  the 
most  promising  pupils  Miss  White  had  ever  had.  She  had  writ¬ 
ten  two  poems  which  the  teacher  intended  entering  for  a  na¬ 
tional  anthology. 

Miss  White  Ashed  in  a  folder  and  brought  out  a  piece  of 
light-green  ruled  pajier  inked  with  delicate  handwriting.  She 
told  the  class  she  would  read  a  p)oem  that  Laurie  wrote,  that 
showed  what  kind  of  girl  she  was  more  than  anything  that 
could  be  said  about  her.  She  started  to  read,  but  the  words 
wouldn't  come.  She  couldn’t  even  say  the  title.  If  she  had  rea(i 
it.  this  is  the  way  it  would  have  gone: 


THE  AWAKENING 


Softly, 

Softly  the  spring  comes  creeping  o’er  the  tired  land 

All  men  awa/ce  refreshed; 

They  rise  to  greet  the  world  with  joy 

And  birds  sing,  and  all  becomes  new-born. 

Gloom  is  but  a  shadow  of  the  night,  long  past; 

Hope  is  the  light,  the  radiance. 

Miss  White,  a  Roman  Catholic,  spent  the  afternoon  in 
cliurch:  “I  thought  that  was  the  best  thing  to  do.  I  had  Laurie 
when  she  was  15  and  I  got  to  know  her  quite  well.  You  can 
read  a  great  deal  between  the  lines.  We  called  her  Laurie  be¬ 
cause  she  was  a  ‘Laurie’  type.” 


The  American  flag  in  front  of  the  three-story,  colonial 
brick  school  came  down  to  half  staff.  So  did  the  flags  at  the 
town  square,  the  Are  house,  and  on  the  clock  tower  of  the  red 
brick,  1887  town  hall. 

Winchester  is  in  rolling,  hilly  country.  The  community  first 
was  called  Charlestown  Village,  then  Waterfleld,  and  then,  in 
1850,  the  town  of  Winchester  was  established.  But  the  home 
where  “Grammy”  Vinson  lives  —  and  where  her  champion 
daughter  and  granddaughters  lived  —  was  built  in  1812. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  runs  north  and  south 
through  town  on  elevated  tracks  and  roughly  paralleling  it  is 
the  Aberjona  river,  flowing  south  to  the  Mystic  Lakes.  About 
two  miles  west  of  the  town  center,  near  the  Maryclifl  Academy, 
the  Vinson  home  stands  —  white  clap-board  front,  red  brick 
sides,  four  huge  red  brick  chimneys,  two  stories,  green  shutters. 
The  Vinsons  once  owned  the  surrounding  farmland. 

There  are  plank  floors  inside,  and  the  place  is  filled  with 
the  trophies  of  skaters.  Mrs.  Maribel  Vinson  Owen,  49  —  “Mum¬ 
my"  to  the  two  girls  —  was  born  in  Winchester.  She  won  the 
UB.  Figure  Skating  Championship  nine  times  and  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  three  Olympic  teams.  She  married  Guy  Owen,  a  former 
Canadian  champion,  in  1938  in  Winchester.  He  died  in  1952. 

Her  older  daughter,  Maribel  (Little  Maribel  and  Big  Mari¬ 
bel.  they  were  called),  20.  and  her  skating  partner  Dudley  Rich¬ 
ards.  28,  of  Boston,  who  also  was  killed  in  the  crash,  had  won 
the  National  Senior  Pairs  title  in  January.  Little  Maribel 
dreamed  of  teaching  after  finishing  Boston  University  this  June. 


“Gee,  the  kids  were  fine  kids.”  said  Eklitor  Penaligan,  in 
his  office  at  the  rear  of  a  stationery  store.  “Nobody  ever  had 
a  word  to  say  against  them.  They  were  good  with  their  books. 
Their  grandfather,  old  Tom  Vinson,  was  a  state  representative 
from  the  Beacon  Hill  district. 

“They  were  a  skating  family.  Old  Tom  used  to  put  the 
skates  on.” 

Mrs.  Vinson,  who  will  be  81  in  July,  still  puts  the  skates  on. 
She  was  reported  today  to  be  doing  remarkably  well,  under 
sedation.  Her  rector,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  W.  Ellison  of  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  said:  “She’s  this  sturdy  New 
England  stock  that  takes  whatever  it  has  to  take  in  stride  — 
and  that’s  that.  She’s  a  woman  who  has  always  had  good  health. 
She’s  never  even  learned  to  chew  a  pill.” 

All  four  of  the  women  who  lived  in  the  big  Vinson  house 
were  members  of  Dr.  EJlison’s  congregation  of  1,050.  His  church 
is  Elizabethan  Gothic,  with  a  raw  brick  interior  as  well  as  ex¬ 
terior  and  with  a  tower  topped  by  a  short  spire  with  a  cross. 
Four  bells  in  the  tower  peal  the  hour  from  8  a.m.  to  9  pan., 
and  chime  at  nine,  noon,  and  six. 

Since  it  was  Ash  Wednesday,  Dr.  Ellison  got  to  the  church 
about  7  ajn.  (one  of  his  parishioners  telephoned  him  the  tragic 
news  from  Brussels.) 

Dr.  Ellison  became  known  nationally  five  years  ago  when 
he  produced  a  concordance  of  the  Bible  with  an  electronic 
computer.  He  has  been  in  Winchester  seven-and-a-half  years. 
Knowing  Mrs.  Vinson’s  age  he  began  pondering  whether  to  walk 
in  on  her.  Telephoning  around,  he  found  the  Vinson  family 
physician  was  Dr.  Hollis  L.  Albright,  of  Newton,  Mass.,  father 
of  Olympic  skating  champion  Tenley  Albright.  ’They  conferred 
by  phone  and  decided  to  go  immediately  to  the  Vinson  home. 


“Grammy  ”  Vinson  was  ready  for  breakfast  when  her  cousin. 
Miss  Catherine  Yerxa,  arrived.  Miss  Yerxa  had  heard  the  news. 
She  said  nothing  about  it.  but  sat  with  Mrs.  Vinson  at  the 
breakfast  table.  But  the  phone  kept  ringing  —  and  also  the 
doorbell  —  and  Miss  Yerxa  was  afraid  Mrs.  Vinson  would  be 
told  the  wrong  way.  so  she  told  her  the  plane  had  made  a  bad 
landing. 

By  that  time,  the  rector  and  the  doctor  had  arrived  outside 
and  were  deciding  how  they  were  going  to  break  the  news. 

‘"The  doctor  went  in,  in  three  or  four  minutes,”  the  rector 
said,  “and  he  gave  her  a  shot  of  sedative  and  she  didn’t  even 
ask  a  question.  Then  he  sat  down  and  told  her  there’d  been  a 
crash,  and  she  .said:  ‘Are  they  all  dead?  Tell  me  the  truth: 
don’t  keep  anything  from  me.’  ” 

The  doctor  nodded  an  affirmative  to  her  question. 

’The  grandmother  went  upstairs  to  her  bedroom.  While  she 
slept,  nieces  and  cousins  arrived.  Among  the  friends  who  came 


was  Mrs.  Louis  Goldblatt  of  Newton  Center,  Mass.,  whose 
daughter,  Ronnie  Mae,  15,  had  been  a  figure  skating  pupil  of 
Mrs.  Owen  —  a  veteran  teacher  for  years  of  others,  as  well  as 
her  champion  daughters.  She  said  Ronnie  Mae  became  so  ill  at 
the  news  that  she  couldn’t  go  to  school. 


By  this  time,  the  first  editions  of  the  Boston  papers  were 
arriving  with  the  news,  and  townspeople  gathered  to  read  them 
and  to  talk  on  sidewalks.  Said  the  Globe:  ‘“rhe  flashing  silver 
skates  of  the  Owen  family  of  Winchester  have  been  stilled  in 
death.” 

The  Traveler  began  its  story:  “'The  graceful  Winchester 
girl  with  the  pixie  smile  .  .  .”  The  American  began:  “All.  all 
gone  . .  .” 

“Skating  was  all  they  knew  and  lived  for.”  said  Fred  Mc¬ 
Cormack,  owner  of  McCormack’s  Apothecary  on  a  downtown 
comer.  “They’ve  done  business  with  me  for  about  10  or  12  years. 
They’re  a  fine  family.”  McCormack  said  young  Maribel  had 
developed  ulcers  —  “her  studies  at  the  university  and  worry 
about  her  skating  must  have  got  her.” 

On  the  streets  after  school,  teenagers  gathered  in  groups, 
talking  of  Laurie  and  her  sister  and  mother.  There  was  no 
joking  among  the  black-and-red  jacketed  sch(x>lboys,  the  fuzzy- 
cheeked  boys  with  open-neck  sports  shirts. 

“The  whole  school  was  shook  up  about  the  deaths.”  said 
sophomore  Barry  Berman.  16.  “Laurie  was  actually  a  woman 
Bellino  —  very  modest,  not  stuck-up  at  all.” 

“She  was  a  brain  and  really  a  go(xl  kid.”  said  Ambrose 
Devaney,  17,  a  senior  and  English  classmate  of  Laurence. 

Tears  welled  in  the  eyes  of  May  Milliken,  social  studies 
teacher,  as  she  told  of  Laurie  in  a  modern  problems  class  in 
Room  207.  “She  was  simply  vivacious  and  electrifying  and  had 
most  of  the  answers.  But  she  lived  in  a  world  of  her  own  .  .  . 
skating.  But  she  was  such  a  warm  person  that  the  kids  adored 
her.” 


Ed  Quill,  manager  of  the  news  company,  said  he  sold  “a 
couple  hundred  more  Boston  papers  today.”  In  his  windows  a 
copy  of  the  current  edition  of  the  magazine  Sports  Illustrated 
was  plopped  in  a  conspicuous  spot.  On  the  cover  is  a  color 
photo  of  lAurie,  smile  flashing,  pixie  haircut  tumbling.  “A  lot 
of  them  are  buying  the  magazine  just  for  memory.” 

Nearby  a  young  girl  tugged  at  her  mother's  skirt:  “Mommy, 
is  the  whole  team  gone?’'  Customers,  young  and  old,  talked: 
“Mary,  wasn’t  it  terrible?  ...  I  couldn’t  believe  my  ears.”  A 
trio  of  teenagers  walked  down  the  street:  “Yeah,  it  was  rotten 
iuck.  She  was  too  young  to  go.  She  was  a  brain  . . .”  Their  voices 
trailed  softly  behind  them. 

“No  one  was  clowning  in  the  high  school  hallways  today 
like  they  usually  do,”  said  junior  Dan  Mahony.  “Even  Mr. 
Skerry  wasn’t  himself.  He  usually  walks  up  and  down  the  corri¬ 
dors  joking  with  everybody.  He  was  quiet  today.” 

T^e  boys  scuSed  the  dirty,  crusted  snow  with  their  dirtier 
buckskin  shoes.  “No  one  in  school  was  themselves  today,”  said 
John  Lane,  a  junior. 

And  the  clerk  on  duty  at  the  town  clerk’s  office  said:  “The 
deaths  completely  shocked  everyone  in  town.” 


A  particular  faculty  friend  of  Laurie  was  Will  B.  Skerry, 
the  Latin  teacher  with  whom  she  had  studied  for  three  years. 
Miss  Milliken  said  that  “every  morning  she  would  see  him  and 
you  could  hear  them  laughing.”  Skerry  himself  said,  “Laurie 
was  an  artistic  individual,  had  unusual  powers  of  concentra¬ 
tion.  ’The  whole  school  felt  her  loss.  I  once  suggested  that  she 
get  better  su;qualnted  with  the  students  but  she  said  she  makes 
plenty  of  friends  skating.  I  suppose  she  had  a  point  there.” 

Gov.  Volpe.  who  lives  “on  the  hill”  in  a  brick  house  with 
large  white  pillars,  drove  to  Boston  as  usual.  Then,  at  the 
State  House,  he  issued  a  statement  of  “shock  and  deep  regrets.” 


At  the  Winchester  Country  Club  a  couple  of  men  discuss¬ 
ing  the  “awful  tragedy”  said  that  “a  lot  of  us  here  can  remem¬ 
ber  when  Maribel  Vinson,  the  mother,  used  to  practice  skating 
right  here  on  the  pond  between  the  2nd  and  3rd  fairways.  They 
flooded  the  area  and  made  a  pond.  That  was  back  in  the  20’s 
and  30’s.” 

The  day  was  fading,  the  sun  beating  from  the  horizon 
against  the  steeples  and  the  city  hall’s  red  tower,  and  the  big 
neon  sign  of  the  “Converse  Super  Market”  began  beaming  over 
the  town  center.  Editor  Penaligan.  with  no  late  space  available 
In  his  paper  for  an  editorial,  pondered  what  to  do  and  then 
added  a  couple  of  paragraphs  to  his  news  story: 

“Their  many  friends  and  admirers  who  thrilled  to  their 
flne  (personalities  and  skating  skill  .  .  .  were  dazed  by  their 
tragic  deaths,  finding  it  hard  to  believe  those  flne  young  girls, 
(poised,  graceful,  skilled  and  friendly,  are  out  of  competition 
forever,  their  young  lives  cut  off  with  so  much  promise  ahead. 

“And  their  mother,  former  champion,  her  daughters’  friend, 
coach,  greatest  b(Poster  and  severest  skating  critic:  Skating  was 
her  life,  and  she  died  accompanying  her  daughters  to  a  world 
skating  championship,  a  tragic,  yet  in  a  sense,  fitting  ending 
to  a  great  siports  career.” 
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Supreme  Court  Exonerates 
PR  As  Agent  for  Lobbying 


Railroads  and  Byoir  Win  Case; 
Anti-Trust  Law  Not  Violated 


Washington 
Public  relations  techniques 
may  be  used  by  business,  even 
unethically,  in  lobbying  for  leg¬ 
islation  without  transgressing 
the  anti-trust  laws,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  this  week. 

The  court,  in  an  unanimous 
opinion  written  by  Justice  Hugo 
L  Black,  set  aside  an  award  of 
$652,074  in  damages  plus  $200,- 
000  legal  fees  against  24  East¬ 
ern  railroads  and  Carl  Byoir  & 
•Associates,  Inc.,  which  had  been 
accused  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Motor  Truck  Association  of  con¬ 
spiring  illegally  to  destroy  long- 
haul  trucking  in  the  Northeast. 

The  trial  judge’s  injunction 
restraining  the  railroads  from, 
among  other  things,  engaging 
in  public  relations  practices  in 
their  battle  against  the  truckers 
was  nullified. 

This  case,  believed  to  be  the 
first  ever  involving  PR  lobbying 
tactics  to  reach  the  Supreme 
Court’s  consideration,  went  to 
trial  Oct.  1,  1956  before  U.  S. 
District  Judge  Thomas  J.  Clary 
in  Philadelphia. 

The  work  of  the  Byoir  public 
relations  firm  was  described  by 
the  truckers  as  the  basic  tool 
in  the  alleged  conspiracy,  and 
the  trial  judge’s  opinion  against 
the  railroads  made  a  great  deal 
over  the  firm’s  use  of  the  so- 
falled  “third-party  technique” 
in  which  anti-trucking  publicity 
material,  speeches,  etc.  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  use  by  public  officials, 
civic  groups  and  others. 

‘No-Holds-Barred’ 

Justice  Black,  stating  the 
court’s  opinion,  said  it  was 
neither  unusual  nor  illegal  for 
people  to  seek  action  on  laws 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  bring 
advantage  to  themselves  and  a 
disadvantage  to  their  competi¬ 
tors. 

The  struggle  between  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  the  truckers  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  court  as  a  “no- 
hcdds-barred”  fight  for  control 
of  a  profitable  source  of  income. 
‘Tn  this  particular  instance,” 
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the  opinion  stated,  “each  group 
appears  to  have  utilized  all  the 
political  powers  it  could  muster 
in  an  attempt  to  bring  about 
passage  of  laws  that  could  help 
it  or  injure  the  other. 

“But  the  contest  itself  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  conducted 
along  lines  normally  accepted  in 
our  political  system,  except  to 
the  extent  that  each  group  has 
deliberately  deceived  the  public 
and  public  officials,  and  that  de¬ 
ception,  reprehensible  as  it  is, 
can  be  of  no  consequence  so  far 
as  the  Sherman  Act  is  con¬ 
cerned.” 

Truckers  Also  Tttugh 

He  said  the  truckers  had  run 
just  about  as  tough  a  campaign 
against  the  railroads  and  that 
both  viewed  the  struggle  “as 
one  of  economic  life  or  death.” 

To  the  argument  that  much 
of  the  publicity  was  sent  out 
without  its  source  being  known 
and  the  campaign  was  conducted 
under  cover.  Justice  Black 
wrote: 

“We  can  certainly  agree  with 
the  courts  below  that  this  tech¬ 
nique,  although  in  widespread 
use  among  practitioners  of  the 
art  of  public  relations,  is  one 
which  falls  far  short  of  the 
ethical  standards  generally  ap¬ 
proved  in  this  country.” 

But  that,  he  said,  was  large¬ 
ly  irrelevant  to  the  antitrust 
laws. 

Since  the  railroads  had  made 
similar  complaints  about  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  truckers,  he  said, 
the  lower  courts’  rulings 
sounded  as  if  the  railroads  were 
out  to  help  themselves  and  hurt 
the  truckers  while  the  truckers 
only  wanted  to  help  themselves. 
He  indicated  that  there  was  not 
much  difference. 

The  railroads  filed  a  counter¬ 
suit  for  $120,000,000  damages 
against  the  PMTA  and  the  17 
trucking  firms  in  1956  in  an 
amendment  to  their  answer  to 
the  original  action. 

Judge  Clary  dismissed  the 
railro^s’  countersuit  and  ruled 
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that  80  per  cent  of  the  damages 
was  to  be  paid  by  the  railroad 
group  and  20  per  cent  by  the 
Byoir  firm. 

Lust  in  First  Appeal 

The  railroad  interests  ap¬ 
pealed  the  verdict  to  the  U.  S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  3d 
Circuit.  On  Dec.  10,  1959,  the 
court  by  a  2  to  1  decision,  with 
Chief  Judge  John  Biggs  Jr.,  dis¬ 
senting  in  part,  upheld  the  ver¬ 
dict. 

The  case  then  was  appealed 
to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court, 
which  last  April  18  agreed  to 
review  the  award. 

It  was  alleged  by  the  truckers 
that  the  railroads  were  instru¬ 
mental  in  “persuading”  former 
Gov.  John  S.  Fine  to  veto  a  bill 
that  would  have  permitted 
truckers  to  carry  heavier  loads 
over  Pennsylvania  roads. 

In  reversing  the  lower  courts, 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
the  railroads  and  the  Byoir  firm, 
in  attempting  to  brighten  their 
case  liefore  the  public  and  Gov. 
Fine,  did  not  violate  the  Sher¬ 
man  Anti-trust  Law. 

“It  has  been  recognized  at 
least  since  the  landmark  deci¬ 
sion  of  this  court  in  Standard 
Oil  vs.  United  States,”  the  opin¬ 
ion  read,  “that  the  Sherman 
Act  forbids  only  those  trade  re¬ 
straints  and  monopolizations 
that  are  created,  or  attempted, 
by  the  acts  of  ‘individuals  or 
combinations  of  individuals  or 
corporations.’ 

“We  think  it  equally  clear 
that  the  Sherman  Act  does  not 
prohibit  two  or  more  persons 
from  associating  together  in  an 
attempt  to  persuade  the  Legis¬ 
lature  or  the  Executive  to  take 
particular  action  with  respect 
to  a  law  that  would  produce  a 
restraint  or  a  monopoly.” 

Deception  of  Public  Irrelevant 

Inherent  in  fights  between 
two  industries  in  legislative 
halls.  Justice  Black  wrote,  is 
;  the  possibility,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  even  the  probability, 
I  that  one  group  or  the  other  will 
(  be  hurt  by  the  arguments  that 
are  made. 

!  Justice  Black  said  in  an  18- 
l  page  decision  that  the  only  un¬ 


usual  thing  about  the  battle  was 
the  deception  practiced  on  the 
public.  He  said  that  the  truckers 
had  used  deceptive  public  rela¬ 
tions  techniques  just  as  the  rail¬ 
roads  had. 

Such  deception,  he  said,  “rep¬ 
rehensible  as  it  is,”  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Sherman  Act. 
That  law  simply  prohibits  ordi¬ 
nary  economic — not  public  re¬ 
lations  —  conspiracies  and  con¬ 
tracts  in  restraint  of  trade,  such 
as  price-fixing  agreements. 

Accepted  in  Our  System 

The  contest.  Justice  Black 
said,  was  conducted  along  lines 
normally  accepted  in  our  polit¬ 
ical  system,  "rhen  he  added : 

“There  may  be  situations  in 
which  a  publicity  campaign, 
ostensibly  directed  toward  in¬ 
fluencing  governmental  action, 
is  a  mere  sham  to  cover  what  is 
actually  nothing  more  than  an 
attempt  to  interfere  directly 
with  the  business  relationships 
of  a  competitor  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Sherman  (anti¬ 
trust)  Act  would  be  justified. 
But  this  certainly  is  not  the  case 
here.” 

Justice  Black  said  that  no 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Act 
can  be  predicated  upon  “mere 
attempts  to  influence  the  pas¬ 
sage  or  enforcement  of  laws.” 

Basic  Question  Derided 

Gerry  Swinehart,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Carl  Byoir  &  As¬ 
sociates,  made  this  comment  on 
the  court’s  decision: 

“We  are,  of  course,  pleased  at 
the  result  the  Supreme  Court 
has  reached.  We  have  always 
thought  that  the  lower  court’s 
decision  in  this  case  carried  pro¬ 
found  implications  for  the 
American  system  of  government 
and  that  this  was  the  central 
issue  on  which  the  lower  court 
was  in  error.  It  was  on  this 
basic  question  that  the  case  was 
presented  to  the  Supreme  Court 
and  it  is  this  question  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  decided. 

“There  were  other  findings  in 
the  case  on  which  we  were  our¬ 
selves  equally  convinced  that  the 
lower  court  was  wrong.  Many 
1  of  these  findings  were  not  chal- 
!  lenged  in  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1  order  to  avoid  distracting  that 
•  court’s  attention  from  the  par- 
,  amount  legal  issue  involved. 
I  However,  the  Supreme  Court 
t  appears  to  have  accepted  the 
view  of  the  lower  court  in  com- 

-  menting  on  some  of  these  mat- 

-  ters.” 
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Chronicle’s 
Circulation 
Joy  Bubbly 

San  Francisco 

Champagrne  flowed  in  the  city 
room  as  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  announced  the  receipt 
of  figrures  showing  it  had  won 
circulation  leadership  over  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  for  the 
first  time  in  72  years. 

The  Chronicle  figure  for  the 
quarter  ended  Sept.  30  was  280,- 
278  following  an  ABC  audit  of 
circulation  figures  for  that 
period,  Scott  Newhall,  executive 
editor,  said.  This  gave  the 
Chronicle  leadership  by  297  over 
the  Examiner. 

Hearst  .4head  on  Year 

Examiner  officials  were  quick 
to  point  out  that  the  ABC  audit 
for  12  months  ending  Sept.  30, 
1960  still  showed  the  Hearst 
paper  in  front. 

ABC’s  12-month  figures  were: 

Examiner — 277,812  daily  and 
464,473  Sunday. 

Chronicle — 271,979  daily  and 
313,996  Sunday. 

For  the  same  period  the  eve¬ 
ning  News-Call-Bulletin  showed 
206,256  daily  and  181,415  Satur¬ 
day. 

ABC  third  quarter  figures 
were: 

Chronicle — 280,278  daily  and 
313,745  Sunday. 

Examiner — 279,981  daily  and 
452,569  Sunday. 

News-Call-Bulletin  —  196,581 
daily  and  169,606  Saturday. 

As  Mr.  Newhall  spoke,  copy 
boys  delivered  tubs  of  iced 
champagne  for  the  staff.  These 
were  in  keeping  with  Mr.  New- 
hall’s  promise  of  long  ago  that, 
when  the  Chronicle  gained  the 
lead,  there  would  be  enough  of 
the  bubbly  stuff  on  hand  to  float 
the  staff  out  to  the  Farallone 
Islands. 

The  Chronicle’s  circulation 
advance  was  possible  because  of 
“the  most  wonderful  staff  ever 
assembled  and  also  the  most  pa¬ 
tient  publishers  who  have  ever 
suffered  such  a  wonderful  staff,” 
Mr.  Newhall  declared. 

Charles  de  Young  Thieriot, 
third-generation  publisher  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  which  founded 
the  Chronicle,  joined  in  the  fes¬ 
tivities.  He  has  directed  the 
newspaper  since  1952. 

A  bulletin  board  notice  was 
posted  at  4  p.m.  Feb.  16,  just 
after  the  deaidline  for  the  first 
morning  edition.  This  showed 
figures  for  four  consecutive 
quarters,  as  follows: 

Chronicle  Examiner 

263,430  279,481 


Copley  Exe<‘utive 


>0N-S 


Shifts  Schedule 


La  Joi.la,  Calif, 
Several  executive  c  hange*  a 
the  business  statfs  of  the  Copley 
newspapers  in  the  Lns  Angelee 
area  were  announce<l  this  week 
by  James  S.  Copley,  chairman 
of  the  corporation,  and  Richard 


Reve 


N.  Smith,  vicepresident  andL'  cn- 
treasurer. 


Walter  F.  Cook,  assistant  ^ 
retarj'  and  assistant  treasurer^”**” 
of  The  Copley  Press,  Inc.  and 
general  auditor  for  all  Copley 
newspapers,  will  retire  on  June 
30. 

Andrew  J.  Davidson,  husines 
manager  of  the  Glendale  Nt% 

Press,  will  assume  new  duties 
administrative  assistant  to  AI 
den  C.  Waite,  president 
Southern  California  Associated! 
Newspapers,  Copley  subsidiary, 
on  July  5. 

The  new  Glendale  husinei 
manager  will  be  David 
Holmes,  auditor  of  the  Monrovu 
News-Post. 

Gordon  Giboney,  office  mana 
ger  of  the  Burbank  Daily  Re 
view,  will  take  over  Mr, 
Holmes’s  duties  at  Monrovia. 

Mr.  Cook  has  been  cmployedl 
by  Copley  newspapers  for  33| 
years. 

He  entered  the  newspaper] 
business  in  1919  as  a  Ixwkkeeper 
for  the  old  San  Francisco  Bulle¬ 
tin,  and  subsequently  worked 
for  the  Kellogg  newspapers  at 
Pasadena,  San  Pedro,  and 
Santa  Monica.  When  the  late 
Col.  Ira  C.  Copley  acquired  the 
Kellogg  newspapers  in  1928,  Mr. 

Cook  was  auditor  of  the  old 
Pasadena  Post, 


THE  PUBLISHER  POURS — Charles  deYoung  Thieriot,  left,  611$  a  glass 
with  champagne  for  Scott  Newhall,  editor,  at  a  city  room  party  to 
celebrate  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle's  circulation  lead  in  the  June- 
September  I960  quarter. 

274,878 


269,823 

273,913  276,913 

280,278  279,981 

The  celebrants  ranged  from 
copy  boys  to  Leon  (Pink)  Pink- 
son,  auto  editor  who  was  83 
years  old  last  July.  He  has  been 
a  Chronicle  staffer  for  68  years. 


similar  position  with  the  Apple- 
ton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent.  Be¬ 
fore  joining  the  newspaper  staff 
in  1956,  Mr.  Buus  had  worked 
for  local  automobile  firms  and 
Montgomery'  Ward  &  Co. 


Promoter  Named 


Ad  Rates  Increased 


Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Dwight  Buus,  assistant  state 
editor,  has  been  named  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Sioux  Falls 
Argus-Leader,  replacing  Fred 
Schweikher,  w'ho  has  taken  a 


The  Ely  (Nev.)  Daily  Times 
&  Record  has  increased  its  na¬ 
tional  line  rate  from  6c  to  7c, 
and  its  local  rate  from  65c  to 
70c  per  column  inch,  effective 
April  1.  It  marks  the  daily’s 
first  rate  increase  in  fiv'e  years. 


N.Y.  Times  Studying 
West  Coast  Edition 


The  New  York  Times  is 
studying  the  possibility  of  es¬ 
tablishing  a  West  Coast  edition. 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  pub¬ 
lisher,  announced  Thursday  that 
an  investigation  to  appraise  the 
production,  circulation,  adver¬ 
tising  and  distributing  potenti¬ 
alities  for  the  Times  in  the 
Western  states  was  under  way. 

A  Times  team  headed  by 
Lawrence  Houk,  an  assistant 
managing  editor  and  Andrew 
Fisher,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager,  was  in  Los  Angeles  early 
in  the  week  surveying  printing 
facilities.  One  place  of  interest 
was  the  Hearst  publishing  plant 
which  was  abandoned  after 
the  Herald  and  Express  were 
brought  together  in  the  Hillbro 
Printing  Co.  plant. 

It  was  assumed  that  the  West 
Coast  operation  would  be  pat¬ 
terned  after  the  new  Paris  pub¬ 
lishing  plant  where  type  is  set 
from  tape  transmitted  from  the 
New  York  office. 
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“We  have  for  some  time  been 
discussing  plans  for  making  the 
New  York  Times  more  widely 
available  on  the  day  of  publica¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Sulzberger  said.  “The 
inauguration  of  our  new  Inter¬ 
national  Edition  in  Paris,  which 
gives  readers  in  Europe  ‘to¬ 
day’s  New  York  Times  today,’ 
has  led  to  consideration  of  pub¬ 
lishing  on  the  West  Coast.  We 
must,  of  course,  first  satisfy 
ourselves  that  the  reader  de¬ 
mand  and  advertising  oppor¬ 
tunity  are  sufficient  to  make 
such  an  enterprise  soundly  self- 
supporting.” 

In  any  West  Coast  operation, 
Mr.  Sulzberger  emphasized, 
there  would  be  no  attempt  to 
compete  with  the  newspapers 
there  in  the  coverage  of  local 
news  and  features.  The  paper 


AP  Appointments 
In  Tokyo,  Hong  Kong 

Frank  J.  Starzel,  general 
manager  of  the  Associated 
Press,  has  announced  new  ap¬ 
pointments  in  the  Tokyo  and 
Hong  Kong  bureaus. 

Forrest  Edwards  has  been  ap- 1 
pointed  chief  of  bureau  in  Tokyo 
to  help  General  Executive  John 
Randolph  administer  AP  opera¬ 
tions  in  Japan.  Mr.  Edwards 
has  been  chief  of  bureau  in 
Hong  Kong. 

Hong  Kong  will  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  area  administered 
by  Tokyo,  with  Roy  Essoyan  a* 
correspondent  in  charge  of  the 
Hong  Kong  office. 

Shinobu  Higashi  was  named 
assistant  chief  of  bureau  for 
membership  and  business  mat¬ 
ters  in  Tokyo.  He  gained  ex¬ 
perience  on  newspapers  in  Vw- 
couver,  B.C.,  and  Manchuria, 
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would  merely  supplement  the  with  Kyodo  News  Service  and 
local  paper  if  the  project  proves  as  an  associate  editor  of  the 
feasible.  Nippon  Times  in  Tokyo. 
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Guild  Extends  Help 
To  Portland  Group 


Portland,  Ore. 

Reverstil  of  an  American 
Kewspaptr  Guild  decision  on 
nrike  support  payments  for 
members  working  on  the  new 
Portland  Daily  Reporter  fea¬ 
tured  the  .second  week  of  the 
tabloid  paper’s  daily  appear- 
inces. 

Although  Roliert  Webb,  pub- 
jsher  of  the  strike-born  paper 
rhich  became  a  six-day  daily 
tabloid  here  Feb.  11,  had  an¬ 
nounced  til  at  the  paper  had  cut 
itself  off  from  further  financial 
lupport  of  the  labor  unions, 
ANG’s  officers  announced  that 
they  had  sent  a  $3,000  check  to 
cover  benefit  payments  to  Port- 
and  strikers  through  Feb.  18. 

This  amounted  to  an  about- 
face  from  the  October  decision 
to  cut  off  jiayTnents  to  Portland 
members  on  Jan.  31.  Change  of 
mind  by  ANG  officials  came 
partly  because  of  the  appeals 
made  to  the  Guild’s  Interna¬ 
tional  Executive  Board  and  part¬ 
ly  because  the  Reporter  several 
times  missed  its  target  date  for 
conversion  to  daily  appearance. 

Ads  Fall  Off 

The  first  dozen  days’  editions 
of  the  Reporter  showed  good 
news  coverage  but  light  adver¬ 
tising  patronage.  Ads  ranged 
from  a  high  of  27  percent  of 
the  Feb.  11  first  issue  of  48 
tabloid  pages  to  several  days  of 
less  than  15  percent  in  32-page 
editions. 

James  A.  Wechsler,  editor  of 
the  .Veic  York  Post,  has  made 
available  to  the  new  paper  at  a 
■‘moderate  price”  a  package  of 
columns  and  other  features 
which  run  in  the  Post. 

Despite  the  “cutting  off”  from 
union  support,  the  Reporter  is 
operating  in  a  building  pur¬ 
chased,  remodeled  and  leased  by 
a  combination  of  88  local  union 
units.  Its  equipment,  for  which 
the  Reporter  turned  over  a 
chunk  of  its  stock,  has  been 
supplied  mostly  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union, 
much  of  it  from  the  defunct 
I’nitypo  plant  in  Miami,  Fla. 

Stereotyping  and  engraving 
equipment  has  been  provided  at 
least  partly  by  the  unions  con¬ 
cerned  with  those  two  depart¬ 
ments,  much  of  it  on  a  lease 
arrangement  in  exchange  for 
seme  of  the  Reporter’s  stock. 
Last  disclosed  amount  of  the 
U,250,000  Reporter  stock  issue 
aanounced  by  Mr.  Webb  indi¬ 


cated  that  alxmt  30  percent, 
amounting  to  more  than  $350,- 
000,  had  been  sold  since  it  was 
placed  on  sale  last  November. 

A  labor  paper  report  here 
indicated  that  the  New  York 
Typographical  Union  had  taken 
up  a  collection  and  raised  about 
$1,400  to  be  used  “to  provide 
Reporter  subscriptions  for  han¬ 
dicapped  people.” 

The  Reporter  has  about  250 
employees  on  an  average  but 
some  unions  rotate  men  on  cer¬ 
tain  jobs  so  about  325  are  in¬ 
volved.  Exactly  50  employees 
are  on  regular  salary,  the  rest 
on  strike  benefits. 

Union  members  have  agreed 
to  work  for  strike  l)enefits  for 
six  months  from  Feb.  11,  the 
day  the  Reporter  went  daily. 

Publisher  Webb  has  signed 
labor  contracts  with  the  ITU, 
teamsters,  venders  and  building 
maintenance  unions.  He  is  ne¬ 
gotiating  with  the  engravers, 
mailers  and  the  Guild. 

Wages  have  not  been  written 
into  any  of  the  signed  contracts. 
These  will  be  negotiated  about 
60  days  before  the  union  work¬ 
ers  are  due  to  go  on  regular 
pay,  about  Aug.  1. 

Publishers  of  the  Oregon 
Journal  and  the  Oregonian,  the 
two  papers  hit  by  the  November 
1959  strike  which  has  resulted 
in  birth  of  the  Reporter,  de¬ 
clined  to  comment  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  tab’s  non-paid  staff 
arrangement. 

One  executive  did  say,  faceti¬ 
ously,  “We  had  many  of  the 
Reporter’s  workmen  on  our  staff 
before  the  strike.  We  would  have 
been  willing  to  discuss  having 
them  contribute  their  time  free 
for  the  paper.” 

• 

Homer  King  Dies 

Hemet,  Calif. 

Homer  D.  King,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  semi-weekly 
Hemet  News,  died  Feb.  21  at  the 
age  of  64.  Mr.  King,  disabled 
with  muscular  dystrophy  since 
he  was  23,  worked  from  a  wheel¬ 
chair,  dictating  stories  and  edi¬ 
torials.  He  was  active  in  news¬ 
paper  associations  on  the  West 
Coast. 

• 

AP  Luncheon  Speaker 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
S.  McNamara  has  accepted  an 
invitation  to  address  the  annual 
luncheon  of  the  Associated  Press 
in  New  York  April  24. 
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3  on  Newspapers 
(iel  Freeiloms  Awartls 

Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

Top  winners  in  the  Freedoms 
Foundation  Awards,  announced 
here  Feb.  22,  included: 

.A.  M.  Piper,  of  the  Council 
Bluffs  (Iowa)  Nonpariel,  for  an 
editorial,  “Shall  State  Be  Master 
or  Servant  of  the  People?” 

James  J.  Dobbins,  Boston 
Herald-Traveler,  for  a  cartoon, 
“1776 — The  Spirit  Goes  March¬ 
ing  On.” 

Bob  Doty,  Dayton  (O.)  Jour¬ 
nal  Herald,  for  a  photograph, 
“The  Good  Seed.” 

Each  will  receive  $.500  and 
George  Washington  medals. 


Oust  Bowles 
As  Trustee, 
Court  Asked 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Removal  of  Francis  T.  Bowles 
as  one  of  the  five  voting  trustees 
of  the  Springfield  newspapers 
was  asked  this  week  in  a  court- 
filed  answer  by  four  of  the 
trustees  to  an  action  which  seeks 
to  remove  them. 

The  four  trustees  against 
whom  Mr.  Bowles,  a  scion  of 
the  newspapers’  founder,  has 
brought  action  are  Paul  F. 
Craig,  Frank  H.  Kelly,  Walter 
R.  Graham  and  John  A. 
Mannix,  all  executives  of  the 
Springfield  Union  and  News. 

‘Open  Hostility’  Charged 

They  contend,  in  their  answer, 
that  Mr.  Bowles  should  be  re¬ 
moved  as  a  trustee  because  his 
participation  with  the  S.  I.  New- 
house  interests,  which  own 
minority  stock,  constitutes  “open 
hostility”  to  the  group  which 
controls  the  Republican  Com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Bowles,  the  court  was 
told,  has  disabled  himself  prop¬ 
erly  to  discharge  his  duties  as  a 
voting  trustee. 

The  voting  trust,  according  to 
the  trustees’  document,  was  set 
up  in  October,  1952,  to  vote  the 
80  shares  which  Sherman  H. 
Bowles  owned  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  March  1952  and  also  23 
shares  owned  by  the  news¬ 
papers’  pension  funds. 

“These  103  shares,”  the  trus¬ 
tees  state,  “insured  voting  con¬ 
trol  in  the  hands  of  experienced 
management  until  1967  at  which 
time,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
Bowles  heritage,  voting  control 
would  pass  to  the  heirs  of  Sher¬ 
man  H.  Bowles.” 

The  agreement  provided  that 
the  widow  and  children  of  Sher¬ 
man  Bowles  be  paid  $30,000  a 
year  and  the  estate  be  protected 


against  loss  resulting  from  law¬ 
suits.  Since  1952,  the  trustees 
said,  the  Bowles  family  has  re¬ 
ceived  $240,000  and  other  bene¬ 
fits. 

Francis  Bowles,  a  son  of  the 
late  Sherman  Bowles,  com¬ 
plained  in  his  action  that  the 
other  trustees  and  officers  of  the 
company  were  denying  the 
minority  group  access  to  records 
which  would  disclose  how  virtu¬ 
ally  all  profits  of  the  subsidiary 
newspaper  companies  are  paid 
over  to  the  pension  funds. 

Mr.  Bowles’  lawsuit  paralleled 
others  brought  directly  by  the 
Newark  Morning  Ledger  Co., 
owner  of  the  Newhouse  block  of 
74  shares. 

.Vim  to  Preserve  Funds 

In  court  arguments  recently, 
counsel  for  the  Newhouse  inter¬ 
ests  maintained  that  the  aim  of 
the  lawsuits  is  to  preserve  the 
jiension  funds  and  prevent  the 
continuance  of  a  situation  where 
individuals  who  don’t  own  any 
stock  in  the  companies  “handled 
20,  30  or  more  millions  of 
dollars  of  money  without  proper 
books  of  accounts  or  recoils, 
without  supervision,  accounting 
to  no  one  but  themselves.” 

The  officers  and  directors  of 
the  companies  against  whom  the 
action  is  directed  were  described 
as  “wearing  different  uni¬ 
forms”.  The  four  voting  trus¬ 
tees  are  also  trustees  of  the 
pension  funds  at  the  same  time 
they  are  directors  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  turns  over  its 
profits,  as  much  as  a  million 
dollars  a  year,  to  the  funds. 

The  Newhouse  attorney  pic¬ 
tures  the  possibility  that  stock¬ 
holders  may  eventually  sell  out 
to  the  pension  funds,  thereby 
giving  permanent  control  of  the 
corporations  to  a  group  of  indi¬ 
viduals  who  have  no  investment 
of  their  own.  The  pension  fund, 
he  argued,  has  a  book  value  of 
more  than  20  million  dollars  and 
is  more  than  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  the  employees. 

The  minority  shareholders 
have  asked  the  court  to  void  a 
1956  agreement  which  gave  the 
directors  and  trustees  “extraor¬ 
dinary”  powers  to  handle  the 
trust  funds.  If  an  employee  of 
the  newspapers  should  bring 
suit,  he  would  be  fired  and  thus 
disqualified  since  he  would  no 
longer  be  a  beneficiary  of  the 
funds,  the  court  was  told. 

• 

126  to  20  for  $7 

Cleveland 

Voting  126  to  20,  members  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  Unit 
of  the  Cleveland  Newspaper 
Guild  have  accepted  a  new  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Forest  City  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  providing  for  a  $7- 
a-week  wage  and  welfare  benefit 
increases  over  two  years. 
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WASHINGTON 
News  Frontier 


By  Pat  Munroe 
Gordon  White 
Warren  Zimmerman 


TRIBUTE  TO  ‘DEAN’ 


“He  was  Mr.  Washington,  the 
universal  personality  of  our 
city.” 

This  was  the  tribute  paid  by 
the  Rev.  Edward  L.  Elson  at 
funeral  services  at  National 
Presbyterian  Church  for  Paul 
Wooton,  unofficial  “Dean”  of  the 
Washingfton  press  corps.  He  died 
Feb.  16  at  79  —  in  a  taxicab  on 
the  way  to  cover  a  hearing. 

The  hundreds  of  friends  gath¬ 
ered  to  pay  final  respects  to 
Paul,  included  a  large  number 
of  his  fellow  newsmen  from  the 
National  Press  Club,  the  Grid¬ 
iron  Club  and  Overseas  Writers 
—  all  of  which  organizations  he 
had  once  headed.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  also  was  head 
of  the  National  Press  Building 
Corporation. 

But  newsmen  who  knew  Paul 
only  as  head  of  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune,  as  a  contribu¬ 
tor  to  business  publications  and 
as  a  man  who  was  ever-ready  to 
give  his  time  and  energy  to 
projects  involving  the  journal¬ 
istic  profession,  knew  only  a 
part  of  him.  He  also  held  mem¬ 
berships  in  the  Metropolitan, 
Cosmos  and  Chevy  Chase  Clubs 
and  was  a  past  president  of  the 
Louisiana  State  Society  and  the 
Washington  Society  of  Engi¬ 
neers  and  a  Senior  Elder  of  the 
National  Presbyterian  Church. 

His  split-second  schedule 
would  have  staggered  younger 
men.  His  wife,  the  former  Jewell 
Monday,  died  in  1946  and  he 
once  confided  to  a  friend:  “I 
can’t  stand  to  be  alone.  I  love 
people  but  when  I’m  alone  I’m 
just  not  myself.” 

Paul  was  Master  of  Cere¬ 
monies  at  press  affairs  honor¬ 
ing  dignataries.  Perhaps  his 
high  point  was  a  reception  hon¬ 
oring  Queen  Elizabeth  who  was 
here  in  1961  as  a  Princess.  He 
made  British  correspondents 
gasp  by  addressing  her  in  an 
avuncular  fashion  as  “My  dear,” 
but  she  later  awarded  him  the 
title  of  Officer  of  the  Order  of 
the  British  Empire.  Other  na¬ 
tions  also  honored  him. 

He  came  here  in  1913  for  the 
Times-Picayime.  His  apartment 
once  was  below  that  of  Senator 
Harry  Truman  and  Paul  didn’t 
complain  even  when  young  Mar¬ 
garet  got  out  the  roller-skates. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Truman  once  said: 
“He  was  as  kind  to  Margaret 
as  anybody  can  be.  And  when 
anybody  is  kind  to  Margaret  I 
never  forget  it.” 


Paul  was  bom  in  a  small  town 
in  Indiana,  the  son  of  a  Metho¬ 
dist  parson.  He  worked  as  a 
railway  clerk  and  telegrapher 
and  began  his  career  as  a  cub 
reporter  in  Mexico  City. 


MIDDLEBURG,  VA. 


Everything  was  peaceful  at 
the  President’s  retreat  near 
Middleburg,  Va.,  last  weekend 
from  a  news  standpoint.  The  20- 
plus  newsmen  who  had  been 
there  the  previous  weekend  (and 
the  last  one  for  a  long  time 
when  any  White  House  news 
people  will  be  on  hand)  slimmed 
down  to  Doug  Cornell  of  AP 
and  Merriman  Smith  of  UPI  — 
plus  a  few  photographers  and 
network  reporters. 

Smith  explains: 

“This  is  no  different  from  the 
family  weekends  (of  President 
Eisenhower)  at  Gettysburg.  I 
spent  my  time  there  doing  some 
pretty  low-pressure  missionary 
work  among  the  people  who  have 
a  misconception  about  our  op¬ 
eration.  They  keep  talking  about 
an  ‘invasion’  of  150  photogra¬ 
phers  and  reporters. 

“I  tell  them  we  have  a  self- 
contained  operation.  Even  our 
Teletype  machines  are  in  the  at¬ 
tic  of  the  Red  Fox  Tavern.  No¬ 
body  is  trying  to  harm  their 
town  or  destroy  their  tranquil¬ 
ity.  The  press  is  there  primarily 
as  a  security  thing  —  in  case 
something  happens  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  or  he  wants  to  make  a  sud¬ 
den  announcement. 


“America  would  not  have  the 
serious  problems  it  has  today 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  in 
past  years  the  people  have  not 
been  given  the  facts.” 

He  gave  as  examples:  the  re¬ 
cession,  juggling  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  figures  just  before  the  re¬ 
cent  election  and  the  handling 
of  foreign  news. 

Salinger  defended  the  “cen¬ 
soring”  of  speeches  by  subordi¬ 
nates  when  found  to  be  out-of- 
line  with  the  President’s  poli¬ 
cies.  His  view:  let  debate  be 
open  and  covered  in  detail  but, 
once  formed,  “the  necessity  is 
there  for  complete  support  of 
policy  by  all  spokesmen  for  the 
Administration.” 

Another  excerpt  from  his 
speech: 

“Let  us  abandon  fear  —  fear 
that  the  people  on  finding  the 
truth  will  not  agree  with  us.” 


FCC  PROMISES 


“They  keep  saying  they  don’t 
want  their  town  made  into  ‘an¬ 
other  Gettysburg.’ 

“Reporters  won’t  destroy  Mid¬ 
dleburg  (a  sleepy  town  of  1,- 
000).  If  it’s  done,  it’ll  be  done 
by  the  local  people  who  want 
to  make  some  dough  out  of  the 
fact  the  Kennedys  have  a  home 
there.” 


SALINGER  ON  SECRECY 


“Secrecy  is  the  first  refuge  of 
incompetents.” 

This  is  an  excerpt  from  a 
speech  made  before  the  South 
Carolina  Press  Association  by 
White  House  Press  Secretary 
Pierre  Salinger,  who  went  on 
to  say: 

“Today  the  issues  are  more 
complicated  than  just  secrecy. 
It  involves  in  some  cases  man¬ 
agement  of  the  news  —  the  tim¬ 
ing  of  news  to  fit  particular  po¬ 
litical  necessities. 


A  fresh  warning  has  been 
given  of  a  tightening  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  in  the  licensing  of  radio 
and  television  stations.  Speak¬ 
ing  before  the  Woman’s  Na¬ 
tional  Democratic  Club  (Feb. 
16),  the  new  regulatory  agen¬ 
cies  czar,  James  M.  Landis,  said 
the  FCC  “will  take  seriously  the 
promises  made  to  it  by  its  licen¬ 
sees.” 

The  remarks  of  the  former 
Harvard  law  school  dean  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  vein  of  those  made 
by  the  new  chairman  of  the 
FCC,  Newton  N.  Minow,  in  his 
appearance  before  the  Senate 
Interstate  and  Foreign^  Com¬ 
merce  Committee  prior  to  his 
confirmation.  The  former  law 
partner  of  Adlai  Stevenson  said 
a  renewal  of  licenses  would  be 
preceded  by  an  “examination 
into  the  performance  of  the  li¬ 
censee  to  see  if  his  promises 
have  been  lived  up  to.”  He 
pointed  out  that  he  would  draw 
a  distinction  between  the  quality 
of  one  program  and  the  full 
range  programming  activity. 
For  example,  one  poor  western 
program  was  not  the  concern  or 
business  of  the  government  but 
“three  years  of  poor  western 
programs”  was. 

Mr.  Minow  was  one  of  the 
young  men  Landis  referred  to 
when  he  said  he  was  pleased 
that  the  agencies  would  be 
headed  by  “young  men  with  en¬ 
ergy,  new  approaches,  and  a 
degree  of  violent  dash”  needed 
to  correct  the  ills  in  the  agen¬ 
cies. 


John  Seal! 


PERSONAL  NOTES 


Bess  Furman,  New  York 
Times  Washington  staffer,  who 
is  retiring  soon,  will  become  an 
assistant  to  public  affairs  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Welfare  at  $12,210  a 
year.  Her  boss  will  be  Wallace 
Turner,  the  former  Oregon 
newsman  who  is  Secretary  Ribi- 
coff’s  assistant. 

William  Attwood,  foreign  edi¬ 
tor  of  Look  Magazine,  is  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy’s  selection  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Guinea.  During 
the  Presidential  campaign  Mr. 
Attwood  was  on  leave  from  the 
Cowles  magazine  to  write 
speeches  for  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Committee.  After  World 
War  II  service  as  a  Captain  in 
the  Army,  Mr.  Attwood  worked 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  then  for  Collier’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  and  Look. 


SCALI  TO  ABC 


First  it  was  Bob  Clark,  for¬ 
mer  INS  White  House  reporter, 
later  Washington  Star  staffer, 
whom  Jim  Hagerty  plucked 
from  the  newspaper  ranks  to 
rebuild  the  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Company’s  staff  here. 

His  newest  recruit  is  John 
Scali,  AP’s  veteran  diplomatic 
reporter,  who  joins  ABC  on  Feb. 
27  to  cover  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  beat. 

Scali,  a  native  of  Canton, 
Ohio,  has  been  a  reporter  since 
he  was  graduated  from  Boston 
University  in  1942.  He  started 
with  the  Boston  Herald,  moved 
to  the  Boston  Bureau  of  United 
Press,  and  then  to  the  AP.  Scali, 
his  wife,  Helen,  and  three 
daughters  live  in  Washington. 


Russell  McGuire  Dies 


S€ 

111 


Washington 
Russell  R.  McGuire,  Director 
of  Information  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Committee  on  Employ¬ 
ment  of  the  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped  since  July  1954,  died 
after  a  short  illness.  He  was 
formerly  on  the  New  Orleans 
States. 
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Soriano  Buys  Paper 
In  Philippines  Feud 


Two  Philippine  capitalists  are 
locked  in  a  battle  since  last 
Decemln  r  that  will  reach  a  cli¬ 
max  March  31.  It  has  already 
iiiTolve<l  two  Manila  dailies 
directly  while  other  newspapers 
in  the  same  city  are  profiting  as 
charges  and  counter-charges  are 
published  by  both  sides  in  paid 
advertising  space. 

Col.  Andres  Soriano,  one  of 
the  two,  bought  the  Manila 
Herald  on  Feb.  16  from  the 
Madrigal  family.  His  repre¬ 
sentative,  Kenneth  Macker,  of 
Communications  Counselors,  Inc. 
(a  public  relations  agency)  said 
the  purchase  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  fight  waged  by  Eugenio 
Lopez,  publisher  of  the  Manila 
Chronicle,  against  Col.  Soriano. 

Mr.  Soriano  is  president  of 
the  San  Miguel  Brewery  Inc., 
which  handles  Coca  Cola  distri¬ 
bution  in  the  Philippines,  and 
operates  the  Philippine  Adver¬ 
tising  Counselors,  one  of  the 
largest  advertising  agencies  in 
the  islands. 

Mr.  Soriano  also  holds  a  man¬ 
agement  contract  with  Philip¬ 
pine  Air  Lines,  of  which  the 
government  controls  54%.  This 
contract  has  been  under  attack 
by  Mr.  Lopez  through  the 
Chronicle  and  TV  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions  he  controls.  Mr.  Soriano 
announced  Feb.  12  he  will  termi¬ 
nate  his  management  at  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  contract  March  31. 

It  has  been  Mr.  Soriano’s 
operation  of  the  airline  that  Mr. 
Lopez  has  been  attacking.  The 
line  suffered  two  disastrous 
crashes,  one  last  November 
when  an  airplane  hit  Mount 
Baco,  the  second  Dec.  22.  In 
both,  all  passengers  and  crews 
were  killed.  Both  transports 
were  DC-3’s. 

The  Chronicle,  in  news,  edi¬ 
torials  and  by-line  columns, 
criticized  the  airline  and  Mr. 
Soriano's  manag^ement  of  it. 
Then  Mr.  Soriano  took  full-page 
ads  in  the  Bulletin  and  News, 
and  Mr.  Lopez  joined  battle 
there. 

Withdrew  Advertising 

Finally,  as  these  attacks  con¬ 
tinued,  Mr.  Soriano  withdrew 
all  of  his  advertising  from  the 
Chronicle.  This  act  caused  the 
Chronicle  to  cry  out  that  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  was  under  as¬ 
sault,  Loss  of  Mr.  Soriano’s 
advertising  was  costing  the 
Chronicle  between  500,000  and 
600,000  pesos  a  year. 

Eduardo  L.  Martel  ino,  press 
attache  of  the  Philippine  con- 

editor  sc  publisher 


sulate  in  New  York,  called  this 
last  development  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  E&P.  Mr.  Martelino  was 
formerly  a  columnist  for  the 
Chronicle.  He  also  has  worked 
on  other  dailies  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  Philippines.  He  sent 
a  copy  of  an  editorial  headed, 
“The  Creed  of  a  Free  Press,” 
which  the  Chronicle  published 
Jan.  22. 

“What  does  Mr.  Soriano  seek 
to  gain  by  his  arbitrary  action?” 
the  editorial  asked.  “What  is 
more  to  the  point,  are  not  his 
acts  intended  as  a  punishment 
for  a  paper  which,  in  the  light 
of  its  clear  duty  to  the  people, 
has  chosen  to  speak  out? 

“The  whole  issue  strikes  at 
the  very  heart  of  freedom  of  the 
press.  It  is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  half  a  million  pesos,  which  is 
big  under  any  standards,  but  a 
matter  of  principle. 

“That  principle  is  whether 
the  publisher  of  a  newspaper, 
confronted  with  the  loss  of  an 
impressive  amount,  must  main¬ 
tain  editorial  silence  in  the  face 
of  the  .shortcomings  of  one  of  his 
advertisers.  We  do  not  believe 
that  half  a  million  pesos  can  be 
an  inducement  for  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  journalistic  duties  and 
ideals.” 

At  the  Philippine  Association 
in  New  York,  of  which  George 
Peabody  Associates  is  the  PR 
counsel,  a  review  of  recent  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  six  leading  Manila 
dailies  reveals  that  the  Chron¬ 
icle  has  been  alone  in  pursuing 
its  criticism  of  the  Philippine 
Airlines  and  Mr.  Soriano’s  man¬ 
agement  of  it. 

Mr.  Soriano,  after  purchas¬ 
ing  the  Manila  Herald,  went  to 
Spain,  where  he  also  owns  a 
brewery.  (He  has  one  in  Texas, 
too.) 

The  Herald  was  established 
August  10,  1920.  Gen.  Carlos 
F.  Romulo,  now  Philippine  Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  U.  S.,  was  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  it  from  1922  to 
1923,  and  publisher  from  1937  to 
1941. 

Col.  Soriano  issued  this  state¬ 
ment:  “Purchase  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  Herald  simply  represents 
the  fulfillment  of  my  desire  to 
publish  a  newspaper  that  will 
provide  another  responsible 
democratic  viewpoint  in  the  Far 
East.  It  hardly  needs  emphasis 
that  the  free  world  needs  an 
equally  free  press  and  the  Her¬ 
ald  will  adhere  to  the  concept 
and  philosophy  which  has 
marked  its  publishing  conduct 
through  the  years.” 


EXCLUSIVE  INTERVIEW — 019a  Curtis,  leR,  women's  editor  of  Parade 
Magazine,  is  pictured  during  a  2*/2-hour  talk  with  Princess  Grace  of 
Monaco  on  the  eve  of  the  former  61m  star's  6fth  wedding  anniversary. 
They  first  met  10  years  ago  in  Denver  when  Olga  was  a  cub  reporter 
and  Grace  Kelly  was  playing  in  a  stock  company. 


Columnist 
GedricAdams 
Dies  at  38 


Minneapolis 

In  the  last  column  he  wrote 
for  the  Minneapolis  Sunday  Tri¬ 
bune  of  Feb.  19,  Cedric  Adams 
admitted  an  error  he  had  made 
in  giving  the  date  of  a  local 
show, 

“One  column  a  week,  and  I 
still  goof,”  he  wrote  penitently. 

He  had  been  holding  himself 
down  to  one  column  a  week  be¬ 
cause  of  a  heart  ailment.  It 
wasn’t  so  long  ago  that  he  was 
turning  out  seven  columns  a 
week,  54  radio  shows  and  8  tele¬ 
vision  shows,  and  making  the 
rounds  on  the  lecture  circuit. 

At  58,  Cedric  M.  Adams  died 
Saturday  night,  Feb.  18,  in  Aus¬ 
tin,  Minn.,  where  he  had  gone 
for  a  weekend  rest. 

His  column,  “In  This  Comer,” 
which  appeared  in  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune  for  25 
years,  had  the  gift  of  person-to- 
person  localism  for  which  many 
newspaper  columnists  have 
strived  without  as  much  suc¬ 
cess  as  Cedric  Adams  did. 

‘Gvic  Boy  Scout’ 

The  biography  of  Mr.  Adams, 
if  compil^  from  the  E&P  files 
alone,  would  consist  of  a  great 
number  of  examples  of  his 
“crusading”  for  the  little  things 
in  life  ,  ,  .raising  money  to  help 
an  aged  couple  pay  their  taxes, 
getting  artifical  legs  for  a 
stricken  boy,  improving  a  local 
water  supply,  sending  a  piano 
to  servicemen  in  Alaska. 

In  a  full-length  E&P  feature 
(March  16,  1940)  he  was  titled 
“Civic  Boy  Scout”  and  two 
pages  contained  a  record  of  his 


deeds  in  just  the  first  few  years 
of  his  columning.  Often,  in  the 
years  since,  his  column  would 
contain  a  quiet  line  of  type  that 
would  become  a  front  page  ex¬ 
plosion  when  developed  by  other 
reporters.  Once  he  predicted  the 
assassination  of  a  local  labor 
leader  a  couple  of  days  before 
it  became  true. 

Mr.  Adams  was  to  have  been 
chairman  of  the  first  national 
convention  of  local  columnists 
organized  into  the  By-Line  Club. 
The  meeting,  April  10-12,  at 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  is  still  sched¬ 
uled. 

FiJrmer  Salesman 

Bom  in  Adrian,  Minn.,  reared 
in  Magnolia,  Minn,  and  educated 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
Cedric  Adams  worked  as  a  seed 
salesman  and  leader  of  the  Yel- 
lowjacket  Dance  Band  before 
getting  a  job  as  rewriteman  at 
the  Minneapolis  Star.  He  later 
edited  hiunor  magazines,  includ¬ 
ing  “Captain  Billy’s  Whiz  Bang” 
and  “Hooey,”  and  turned  to 
doing  a  humor  column  for  the 
Minnesota  Shopping  News.  In 
1935  the  Star  reclaimed  him  as 
a  columnist. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow 
and  three  sons. 


Arthur  Foster  Dies 

Dover,  N.  H. 

Arthur  Foster,  75,  one  of  the 
publishers  of  Foster's  Daily 
Democrat,  died  Feb.  19  after  a 
long  illness.  He  had  not  missed 
a  day  at  work  in  more  than  30 
years. 

• 

John  C.  Hoskins 

Delray  Beiach,  Fla. 

John  Clifton  Hoskins,  secre¬ 
tary  -  treasurer  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  for  22  years  im- 
til  his  retirement  in  1950,  died 
here  Feb.  17.  He  was  78. 
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Chicago  Auto  ; 
ShowSections 
Colorful  Job 

Chicago 

Timed  to  coincide  with  the 
Chicago  Automobile  Show  Feb. 
18-26  at  McCormick  Place  for 
the  first  time,  colorful  sections 
were  published  here  by  Chi¬ 
cago’s  four  major  newspapers 
last  weekend. 

Editorial  and  advertising  ROP 
color  made  the  supplements  a 
colorful  harbingrer  of  what  the 
motoring  public  can  expect  to 
see  in  the  way  of  1961  car  mod¬ 
els.  Linage  was  slightly  down 
from  previous  years,  but  each 
section  refiected  the  auto  indus¬ 
try’s  confidence  in  consumer 
buying  of  the  new  cars. 

Chicago’s  American’s  full 
color  front  page  featured  a  com¬ 
plete  fioor  plan,  showing  loca¬ 
tions  of  exhibits,  enabling 
American  readers  to  use  the 
front  page  a 3  a  guide  to  ex¬ 
hibits.  The  16-page  section  con¬ 
tained  approximately  28,000 
lines  of  automotive  advertising. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  pub¬ 
lished  an  18-page  section,  in¬ 
cluding  approximately  30,400 
lines  of  advertising,  with  color 
advertisements  from  Ford  and 
Chevrolet. 

S-T  Has  Standard  Section 

More  than  60,000  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  most  of  it  in  optional 
combination,  ran  in  the  auto 
show  sections  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  Chicago  Sun- 
Times.  Both  sections  featured 
full  color  covers  and  full  color 
auto  ads. 

For  the  first  time,  the  tab¬ 
loid  Sun-Times  ran  its  annual 
section  in  a  standard  size  for¬ 
mat  (310  lines  in  8  columns), 
totaling  20  pages,  with  29,280 
lines  of  advertising.  The  20- 
page  Daily  News  section  on  Sat¬ 
urday  had  31,138  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  Although  nearly  all 
of  the  automotive  ads  ran  in 
optional  combination,  editorial 
content  of  the  two  sections  was 
entirely  different. 

The  week  previous,  the  Daily 
News  also  ran  a  12-page  spe¬ 
cial  advertising  section  (tabloid 
style)  on  the  Dodge  compact 
car,  the  Lancer,  with  14,400 
lines  of  advertising. 

• 

Director  Elected 

Boston 

George  E.  Akerson,  assistant 
publisher  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  has  been  elected  a  director 
of  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler 
Corporation  to  replace  Carl  J. 
Gilbert  who  has  resig^ned. 


ANA  Appoints 
Kistler  Vicepresident 

William  D.  Kistler  has  been 
appointed  a  vicepresident  of  the 
Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers,  and  will  be  responsible 
for  ANA’s  media  committees. 

Mr.  Kistler,  who  joined  ANA 
in  1950,  was  appointed  assistant 
vicepresident  in  1957.  He  has 
been  administrative  .secretary  to 
ANA  committees  in  the  media 
area  as  well  as  advertising  man¬ 
agement,  research  and  co-op¬ 
erative  advertising. 

The  major  assignments  of 
other  ANA  staff  vicepresidents 
are  as  follows:  Lowell  McElroy 
will  have  staff  responsibilities 
for  the  expanded  workshop  and 
seminar  programs  plus  the  work 
of  several  committees.  Cy  Nor¬ 
ton  will  be  responsible  for  gen¬ 
eral  meetings  and  member  re¬ 
lations.  Jo.seph  M.  Allen  will 
continue  to  head  the  ANA  In¬ 
formation  Services  Department. 
• 

Heads  PR  Dept. 

Robert  H.  Schmidt  has  been 
appointed  as  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  public  relations  of 
Grant  Advertising,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Mr.  Schmidt  was  formerly 
with  Theodore  R.  Sills  &  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Carl  Byoir  &  Associ¬ 
ates,  public  relations  firms. 
Prior  to  World  War  II  he  was  a 
feature  editor  for  International 
News  Service. 

• 

TV  News  Director 

Norfolk-Hampton,  Va. 

Richard  M.  Mansfield,  mili¬ 
tary'  reporter  for  the  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  news  director  for 
WVEC-TV. 


Sears  Spends 
$56  Million 
For  Jubilee 


Chicago 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  is 
launching  a  year-long  75th  an¬ 
niversary  celebration,  during 
which  it  expects  to  spend  $56 
million  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

More  than  900  newspapers 
will  carry  the  Sears  Diamond 
Jubilee  story  to  the  public. 
During  February  and  March, 
Sears  740  retail  stores  are 
launching  the  Jubilee  program 
with  open  house  celebrations. 

The  company’s  co-founders 
first  met  through  a  newspaper. 
On  April  1,  1887,  Richard  W. 
Sears  placed  this  want  ad  in 
the  Chicago  Daily  News: 
“WANTED:  Watchmaker  with 
reference  who  can  furnish  tools. 
State  age,  experience,  and  salary 
required.  ADDRESS  T39,  Daily 
News.’’ 

Ansnered  Ad 

Alvah  C.  Roebuck,  answered 
the  ad — and  Sears  hired  him  to 
help  with  his  mail  order  busi¬ 
ness.  Thus  began  the  association 
of  two  young  men,  both  still  in 
their  twenties. 

The  company  did  little  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  its  early 
years,  because  its  only  “store” 
was  the  mail  order  catalog  which 
was  fondly  referred  to  as  the 
“Wish  Book.” 

As  retail  stores  opened  in 
hundreds  of  communities.  Sears 
began  advertising  its  merchan¬ 
dise  in  the  local  newspapers.  By 


1930,  its  newspaper  ad  expendi¬ 
tures  topped  the  $5  :nillion 
mark.  Today,  the  retail  stores 
account  for  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  company’s  $4 
billion  annual  volume.  News¬ 
paper  ad  expenditures  Kached 
an  estimated  $53.8  million  in  the 
fiscal  year  which  ended  Jan.  31 
1961. 

• 

Carr  Joins  .4peiiey 

William  B.  Carr,  former  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Million  .Market 
Newspapers,  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  his  affiliation  with 
Mark  Byron,  president  of  Mark 
Byron,  Inc.,  Westport,  Coiui. 
The  name  of  the  agency  is  be¬ 
ing  changed  Mai-ch  1  to  Byron 
&  Carr,  Inc.  Mr.  Carr  will  di¬ 
rect  a  New  York  office  as  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident.  H.  William 
Davis,  until  i-ecently  with  Mc- 
Graw'-Hill,  has  been  appointed  a 
vicepresident. 

• 

HAS  Assignment 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Raymond  W.  Schueler  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  office  of 
Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 
He  comes  from  Pittsburgh, 
where  he  served  as  an  account 
executive  for  Hearst  Adver¬ 
tising  Service.  Howard  T. 
Wheat,  whom  he  succeeds,  will 
undertake  special  assignments 
for  the  Sentinel. 

• 

Colonist  Editor  Dies 

ViCTORU,  B.  C. 

Roy  Murdock,  53,  associate 
editor  of  the  Colonist  since  1949, 
died  here  Feb.  19.  He  was  bom 
in  Ireland,  went  to  New  Zea¬ 
land  and  started  his  journalism 
career  there. 


L.A.  Times  Alters  Billing  On  Discounts 


Robert  D.  Nelson,  marketing 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  has  announced  changes 
in  the  Times  and  Mirror  Fre¬ 
quency  and  Volume  Discount 
structure  to  better  suit  adver¬ 
tisers’  needs. 

“Although  a  great  many  ad¬ 
vertisers  lauded  our  plan  for 
refunding  earned  allowances  at 
the  end  of  the  contract  period,” 
Mr.  Nelson  explained,  “a  larger 
number  expressed  a  preference 
for  contract  billing.  Therefore, 
in  deference  to  their  wishes  — 
and  in  an  effort  to  contribute 
to  greater  uniformity  of  news¬ 
paper  discount  structures  —  our 
billing  method  will  be  revised 
as  of  March  1.  On  and  after  that 
date.  Times  and  Mirror  adver¬ 
tisers  will  be  billed  at  prevail¬ 
ing  contract  rates.  Credit  memos 
will  be  issued  on  or  before  April 
1  for  January  and  February 


performances  of  our  present 
contract  holders.  Advertisers 
signing  contracts  between  now 
and  March  1  will  be  billed  at 
prevailing  contract  rates.” 

Re»iultsi  Are  Goal 

“An  advertiser  may  run  sev¬ 
eral  ads  in  a  single  week  or 
spread  them  out  over  whatever 
period  will  provide  greatest 
sales  impact,”  Mr.  Nelson  said. 
“Ads  may  be  of  uniform  size 
or  vary  all  over  the  board.  Our 
main  objective  is  to  provide 
maximum  results  for  our  adver¬ 
tisers.” 

He  added  that  the  Times  did 
not  raise  advertising  rates  to 
unrealistic  levels  to  accommo¬ 
date  equally  unrealistic  dis¬ 
counts  when  the  plans  were  in¬ 
augurated  early  this  year. 

“With  Sunday  circulation  now 
in  excess  of  one  million,  adver¬ 


tisers  enjoy  a  milline  rate  of 
less  than  $2.00  and  this  drops 
below  $1.70  w'ith  maximum  dis¬ 
counts,”  Mr.  Nelson  said. 

The  Times’  discount  schedule 
follows: 

26-WEEK  CONTRACT 

Minimum  %  of 

Fre-  Dis- 

quency  Volume  count 

6  .  6,000  lines. _ 2% 

9,000  lines. .. .  3% 
12,000  lines. . . .  4% 
6  full  pages ... .  6% 

12  . 12,000  lines....  4% 

18,000  lines. .. .  5% 
24,000  lines. .. .  6% 
12  full  pages. . .  .10% 

24  .  24,000  lines....  6% 

36,000  lines _ 7% 

50,000  lines. .. .  S% 
24  full  pages ....  15% 
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Edited  by  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


media  FORMULA’; 


Page  in  397  Dailies  =  V2  Hour  TV  Western 


A  “formula”  to  combat  the 
false  assumption  that  newspaper 
advertising  is  too  expensive  for 
national  brands  was  offered  re¬ 
cently  l»y  Alan  S.  Donnahoe, 
executive  vicepresident  and  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  of  the  Rich- 
mond  (\'a.)  Times-Dispatch. 

Mr.  Donnahoe,  one  of  five  re¬ 
search  executives  addressing 
the  New  York  Chapter  of  the 
American  .Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives,  stated 
his  formula  in  simple  terms: 

4  page  in  <‘^97  dailies  equals 
hour  of  a  TV  Western. 

“The  •‘{97  principal  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers  reach  .S2  million 
unduplicated  households  with 
more  than  43  million  circula¬ 
tion,”  M  r.  Donnahoe  said.  “These 
same  dailies  distribute  approxi¬ 
mately  10  million  copies  outside 
their  metropolitan  areas:  one 
copy  for  every  two  non-metro¬ 
politan  households  in  the  U.S.” 

Other  speakers  were  Eugene 
Dalgin,  Ridder-Johns  Inc.;  Rich¬ 
ard  Sheldon,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  Paul  Snyder,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin;  and  Leo  Bogart, 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANP.A. 

‘Axioms  €»f  (Geometry' 

Mr.  Donnahoe  prefaced  his  re¬ 
marks  by  stating  that  “assump¬ 
tions  of  one  kind  or  another — 
whether  they  be  as  sharply  de¬ 
fined  as  the  axioms  of  geometry 
or  as  misty  as  a  woman’s  in¬ 
tuition — enter  into  every  exer¬ 
cise  of  human  judgement  and 
thus  influence  every  decision  in 
which  judgement  is  involved.” 
He  cited  10  such  assumptions, 
regarding  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  All,  he  said,  in  his  opinion 
run  counter  to  the  evidence 
available,  and  should  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  “fallacious.” 

In  answering  the  false  as¬ 
sumption  that  newspapers  are 
too  expensive  for  sustained  ad¬ 
vertising  support,  Mr.  Donnahoe 
pointed  out  that  it  is  the  prac¬ 
tice  in  calculating  TV  costs  to 
divide  a  half-hour  program  into 
three  i)arts  to  figure  the  cost 
per  commercial  minute.  He  sug¬ 
gested  a  multi-pi’oduct  adver¬ 
tiser  can  do  the  same  thing  in 
newspapers  by  dividing  a  full- 
page  ad  into  segments,  one  for 
each  brand,  and  fractionating 
the  cost.  He  said  this  is  what 
most  retailers  do. 


Other  fallacies,  and  Mr.  Don- 
nahoes  answers,  follow: 

•  The  same  advertising  for¬ 
mula  that  .sells  soap  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  with  equal  success  in  the 
sale  of  any  other  product. 

“What  may  be  good  for  soap 
— or  at  least  for  certain  kinds 
of  soap  under  certain  conditions 
— may  be  very  bad  indeed  for 
automobiles,  and  a  host  of  other 
products. 

“What  we  really  need  to  know 
is  the  right  media  formula  for 
each  product,  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  its  special  appeal,  com¬ 
petitive  position,  and  marketing 
objective,  as  of  any  given  mo¬ 
ment  of  time.  If  the  right  an¬ 
swers  to  this  question  were 
available  newspapers  would  very 
quickly  be  flooded  with  national 
advertising.” 

•  Television  has  definitely  re¬ 
duced  reader  demand  for  news¬ 
papers. 

“We  found  zero  correlation  l)e- 
tween  the  per  cent  of  homes 
with  a  television  set  and  the 
number  of  newspaper  copies  pur¬ 
chased  each  day.  Television  has 
had  no  effect  whatsoever  on 
newspaper  circulation  in  this 
country.” 

•  Media  are  simply  neutral 
carriers  of  advertising,  impart¬ 
ing  no  flavor  of  their  own  per¬ 
sonality  to  the  messages  they 
deliver. 

“Our  studies  and  others  have 
made  it  crystal  clear  that  media 
not  only  have  distinctive  per¬ 
sonalities,  differing  sharply  one 
from  the  other,  but  that  these 


images  also  varj*  widely  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  socio-economic  status 
of  the  individual.” 

•  Although  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  is  large,  the  audience 
reached  is  small  because  of  low 
ad  readership. 

“In  a  study  of  howr  many  men 
read  a  new  car  ad,  we  found  an 
average  of  38%  for  non-pros¬ 
pects  versus  »;0%  for  prospects, 
thus  proving  again  that  pros¬ 
pects  search  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  on  products  in  which 
they  have  an  active  buying  in¬ 
terest.” 

•  There  is  a  great  wave  of 
public  indignation  about  dis¬ 
honesty  in  advertising. 

“Competent  surveys  have 
shown  that  virtualy  all  individ¬ 
ual  resentment  on  this  score  is 
directed  at  the  broadcast  media. 
In  one  of  our  own  surv’eys,  we 
found  that  a  substantial  major¬ 
ity  of  all  jjeople  who  questioned 
the  honesty  of  broadcast  adver¬ 
tising — and  about  one-half  did — 
also  said  that  they  dislike  radio 
and  television  commercials. 

“This  .strongly  suggests  that 
plain  dislike  is  at  the  root  of 
most  of  the  outward  complaints 
about  dishonesty  in  broadcast 
advertising. 

“There  is  a  clear,  and  I  think 
correct,  inference  that  a  great 
many  people  simply  resent  high- 
pressure  salesmanship  in  any 
form,  particularly  when  it  in¬ 
trudes  on  their  entertainment, 
and  doubly  so  when  applied  to 
personal  products  involving 
questions  of  good  taste. 


Readers’  Product  Usage  Surveyed 


Minneapolis 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tri¬ 
bune  have  introduced  a  new 
dimension  in  their  consumer  re¬ 
search. 

The  papers  have  expanded 
their  Minnesota  Homemaker 
Survey  No.  13  and  Mr.  Minne¬ 
sota  No.  2  to  include  detailed 
product  and  brand  information 
as  to  readers’  preferences,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  customary  data  on 
the  entire  market. 

The  latest  studies  released  on 
the  Star  and  Tribune’s  Con¬ 
tinuing  Survey  of  Minnesota 
Living  show  what  products  and 
brands  readers  have  on  hand 
and  in  use  in  their  homes,  and 
what  proportion  they  account 


for  among  all  product  and  brand 
users  covered  in  the  surveys. 

Both  surv’eys,  conducted  by 
the  research  department  of  the 
Star  and  Tribune  covering 
Hennepin  County  (Minneapolis) 
and  all  Minnesota,  are  available 
in  book  form  or  by  individual 
subject  sheets.  The  books  also 
contain  Upper  Midwest  (Minne- 
.sota,  the  Dakotas  and  western 
Wisconsin)  market  facts. 

Inquiries  stating  specific 
product  interests  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  William  A.  Cording- 
ley,  national  Advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tri¬ 
bune,  Minneapolis  15,  Minn. 

“This  hypothesis  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  newspaper  ad- 


Sliell  To  Halt  Ads 
During  Test  Period 

Shell  Oil  Co.  will  halt  its 
“high-frequency”  full-page  news¬ 
paper  schedule  March  1  long 
enough  to  conduct  a  series  of 
Starch  studies  and  other  tests, 
and  will  then  resume  as  heavy 
as  ever  about  the  middle  of  the 
month. 

Jock  Elliott,  account  execu¬ 
tive  at  Ogilvy,  Benson  & 
Mather,  Inc.,  Shell’s  agency,  said 
the  account  is  continuing  to  re¬ 
ceive  “excellent  merchandising 
support  from  newspapers.” 

The  newspapers,  he  said,  are 
helping  to  make  a  survey  of  all 
Shell  service  stations  to  make 
certain  that  point-of-purchase 
advertising  material  are  being 
used.  Shell  dealers  are  also  be¬ 
ing  questioned  on  their  opinion 
of  the  exclusive  newspaper 
drive. 

While  there  is  some  dissent 
l)eing  expressed,  the  majority  of 
Shell  dealers  are  said  to  favor 
the  campaign. 

vertising  is  liked  (and  also  con¬ 
sidered  honest)  by  all  but  a 
small  minority  of  individuals.” 

•  You  can’t  compare  apples 
and  oranges. 

“If  taken  literally,  this  would 
mean  that  there  is  no  rational 
basis  for  any  media  decision. 
What  it  really  means,  of  course, 
is  that  there  is  no  simple  way 
to  compare  such  things  as  audi¬ 
ences  or  potential  exposures  and 
arrive  at  any  proper  inference 
as  to  the  relative  effectiveness  of 
various  media. 

“But  this  merely  emphasizes 
the  urgent  need  for  some  way  to 
compare  apples  and  oranges  in 
the  only  sense  that  any  such 
comparison  can  be  meaningful — 
in  terms  of  their  relative  value 
to  the  user. 

“More  specifically,  we  very 
much  need  some  way  to  compare 
medium  A  and  medium  B  in 
terms  of  what  X  dollars  spent 
in  each  will  produce  in  extra 
sales.” 

•  There  is  no  accurate  way  to 
measure  advertising  effective¬ 
ness. 

“It  is  true  enough  that  the 
many  variables  involved  in  every 
marketing  situation  make  it 
quite  diflicult  to  isolate  the  net 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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I  AD-lines 

1  By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Not  all  dailies  are  climbing 
aboard  the  rapidly  accelerating 
band  wagon  of  newspapers  adopt¬ 
ing  national  ad  rate  discounts. 
Many  prefer  to  stick  to  a  flat 
rate.  One  such  daily  is  the  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  .Vews. 

* 

The  other  day  we  talked  with 
Laurence  T.  Herman,  ad  director 
of  the  News,  to  learn  why  his 
paper  was  holding  to  a  jiolicy  of 
Hat  rates  when  so  many  others 
are  swinging  over  to  discounts. 

“Advertisers  are  not  asking 
for  discounts  from  the  general 
rate,  per  se.  but  for  a  fair  rate 
to  begin  with."  Mr.  Herman  said. 
"They  seek  elimination  of  an  un¬ 
warranted  rate  spread.  We  have 
never  believed  in  gouging  the 
general  advertiser  and  giving 
away  our  space  to  other  classi¬ 
fications.  This  same  rate-struc¬ 
ture-thinking  covers  ail  advertis¬ 
ing  areas  in  which  we  operate — 
not  just  general.” 

Mr.  Herman  continued:  “The 
big  advertisers  don’t  want  forced 
continuity.  They  believe  in  the 
efficacy  of  frequency  but  want  to 
employ  necessary  frequency  with¬ 
in  the  bounds  of  each  individual 
product  or  services  marketing  op¬ 
portunities  such  as  season,  day- 
to-day  timing,  competition,  pro¬ 
gram  targets,  etc. 

*  *  * 

“They  want  to  pay  a  low  rate 
to  begin  with  and  be  free  to  run 
insertions  when  they  want  and 
need  to  to  gain  envisioned  re¬ 
sults.  Thus."  Mr.  Herman  went 
on.  “if  discounts  are  to  be  mean¬ 
ingful,  fair  flat  rates  are  the  an¬ 
swer.  but  if  papers  can  justify 
valid  discount  structures  without 
watering  their  open  rate,  bulk  is 
what  both  advertiser  and  agency 
want.” 

According  to  Mr.  Herman, 
“many  newspapers  have  indulged 
in  railroad  rates.  We  don’t.  We 
have  a  valid  cost  reason  for 
every  rate  we  quote.  Our  yield 
is  equated  in  all  fields — general, 
classified  and  retail.”  Mr.  Her¬ 
man  said. 

*  *  * 

“W'e  have  a  lower  cost  per 
thousand  than  any  comparable 
medium  and  are  interested  only 
in  delivering  an  effective  message 
at  a  lower  cost  for  the  advertiser. 
Lower  cost  in  relation  not  just  to 
competitive  newspapers,  but  to 
all  media.  Naturally,”  Mr.  Her¬ 
man  added,  “costs  per  thousand 
vary  with  paper  size  and  local 
problems.” 

^Continued  on  page  20) 


.40  AGENCIES 

NC&K  Discloses  New 
International  Move 


Warns  Papers 
On  Theater 
Ad  Rates 


A  broad-scale  international 
expansion  program  “designed  to 
put  us  into  the  global  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  picture  in  fullest 
force,”  was  announced  this  week 
by  Norman  B.  Norman,  presi¬ 
dent,  Norman,  Craig  &  Kummel, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

The  new  step  is  the  formation 
of  Lindo,  Norman,  Craig  & 
Kummel,  Ltd.,  headquartered  in 
King.ston,  Jamaica,  W.  I.  It 
will  be  the  second  largest  ad 
agency  in  the  area,  servicing  all 
of  the  Caribl)ean  and  West  In¬ 
dies,  Central  America  and 
northern  South  America  areas. 

The  new  set  up  has  been 
formed  by  principals  of  the  Ad- 
Rite  .Advertising  Agency  of 
Jamaica,  established  in  1950, 
with  NC&K,  South  America. 
.4d-Rite  is  headed  by  Cecil  and 
Joyce  Lindo,  president  and  ex- 
ecutiv’e  vicepresident,  respec¬ 
tively. 

Billings 

“These  moves,”  Mr.  Norman 
said,  “are  integral  parts  of  a 
plan  which  will  put  our  agency 
in  a  iK)sition  to  give  the  fullest 
and  most  extensive  advertising 
agency  sendee  in  the  fast  ex¬ 
panding  Caribbean  area,  in 
Latin  America  and  Canada,  as 
well  as  in  the  U.  S.  Our  com¬ 
pany,  whose  1960  billings  were 
between  $35,000,000  and  $40,- 
000,000,  anticipates  billings  be¬ 
tween  $40,000,000  and  $-15,000,- 
000  in  1961  and  in  excess  of 
$.50,000,000  next  year. 

“The  Jamaica  agency  will 
have  a  reciprocal  arrangement 
w'hereby  its  leading  executives 
in  creative  marketing  and  re- 
search  departments  will  be 
trained  in  New  York  in  the 
offices  of  Norman,  Craig  &  Kum¬ 
mel,  Inc.,  for  periods  from  three 
months  to  a  year  each,  in  all 
phases  of  modern  marketing  and 
advertising.  They  will  then  re¬ 
turn  to  Jamaica,  representing 
there,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
entire  West  Indies  and  Carib¬ 
bean,  modem  advertising  and 
marketing  techniques,”  Mr. 
Norman  said. 

It  was  Norman,  Craig  & 
Kummel,  S.  A.,  which  last  year 
established  Burley,  Norman, 
Craig  &  Kummel,  Ltd.,  as  a 
fully-equipped,  moderately-large 
agency  headquartered  in  Toron¬ 
to,  Canada. 

In  Jamaica,  the  Lindos,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  Mrs.  Jayne 
Campbell,  general  manager,  will 
bring  to  Lindo,  Norman,  Craig 


&  Kummel,  Ltd.,  a  fully-stafftnl, 
well-integrated  organization  of 
approximately  30  persons  whose 
advertising  billing  in  the  area 
has  been  running  over  $1,000,- 
000  annually — about  half  of  it 
in  radio  and  the  remainder  in 
print  media. 

“Our  own  interest  in  the  area 
has  grown  as  Norman,  Craig  & 
Kummel,  has  represented  vari¬ 
ous  Jamaican  hotels  and  other 
advertisers,”  Mr.  Norman  .said. 

“Our  interest  was  more  con¬ 
cretely  demonstrated  when, 
three  years  ago  Norman,  Craig 
&  Kummel,  S.  A.,  of  Caracas, 
was  established.  Although  a 
Venezuelan  company,  its  opera¬ 
tions  have  l)een  centered  in  Ja¬ 
maica.  It  has  handled  the  ad¬ 
vertising  lioth  of  local  concerns 
and  of  U.  S.  and  other  com¬ 
panies  in  the  area.” 

Burley,  Norman,  Craig  & 
Kummel,  Ltd.  was  organized 
last  year  after  acquisition  of 
the  Henri,  Burley  &  MacDonald, 
Ltd.  agency.  In  six  months  Bur¬ 
ley,  Norman,  Craig  &  Kummel, 
Ltd.  achieved  billing  at  an  an¬ 
nual  rate  of  $2,()()0,900. 

Norman,  Craig  &  Kummel, 
Inc.,  was  established  in  July 
1955.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Norman 
as  president,  other  officers  in¬ 
clude  B.  David  Kaplan,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  treasurer, 
Eugene  H.  Kummel,  executive 
vicepresident  and  secretar>^ 

• 

Iiid.  Star  ami  News 
Adds  C-I-D  Marrh  1 

The  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 
and  News  have  announced  a 
new  advertising  rate  discount 
plan  in  “recognition  of  a  trend 
toward  uniformity  of  the  news¬ 
paper  discount  format.” 

Charles  B.  Lord,  advertising 
director,  said  the  three-part 
rate  card  seems  to  be  develop¬ 
ing  as  the  most  flexible  and  the 
most  acceptable  to  advertisers. 

“Bulk,  page  frequency  and 
continuity-impact  offers  a  broad 
choice  that  fits  almost  any  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  needs,”  said  Mr.  Lord. 

The  Star  and  News  have  of¬ 
fered  bulk  and  page  fretjuency 
discounts  since  1958.  The  new 
continuity-impact  discounts  will 
be  added  to  the  general  rate 
structures  effective  March  1. 

“Whether  the  advertiser  is 
large  or  small,  seasonal  or  regu¬ 
lar,  there  are  attractive  oppor¬ 
tunities  under  the  new  three- 
part  discount  formula,”  said  Mr. 
Lord. 


San  Fkaxcisto 

Newspapers  were  warned  last 
week  not  to  take  their  motion 
picture  advertising  linage  for 
granted  by  David  .4.  Lipton, 
vicepresident  of  Univeisal  Pic¬ 
tures  and  a  member  of  the  Mo¬ 
tion  Picture  Association  of 
America’s  Advertising  and  Pub¬ 
licity  Directors  Committee. 

Speaking  l)efore  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  here,  Mr. 
Lipton  said  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  “contradict  themselves” 
when  it  comes  to  movie  adver¬ 
tising  news. 

He  said  publishers  “concede 
by  the  enormous  editorial  cov¬ 
erage  they  accord  the  lives  and 
loves  of  film  .stars  that  movies 
make  news  avidly  sought  by 
your  readers.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  fre<iuently  give  scant  at¬ 
tention  to  the  appearance  of  the 
amusement  pages,  or  to  the  pen¬ 
alties  they  impose  on  movie  ad¬ 
vertising  through  discriminatory 
advertising  rates.” 

.Mr.  Lipton  said  he  felt 
obliged  to  call  newspapers’  at¬ 
tention  to  “the  growing  trend  to 
find  more  effective  substitutes 
for  motion  picture  display  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers.”  He 
said  this  is  “due  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  to  advertising  rate  discrim¬ 
ination  and  an  apathy  toward 
motion  picture  coverage.” 

‘Storm  Warnings' 

He  said  he’d  like  to  think  he 
was  being  helpful  in  sending  up 
“these  storm  warnings  to  the 
newspaper  business,  to  which 
our  industry  has  been  closely 
attuned  for  many  years.” 

“Newspaper  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutives  who  are  taking  their 
motion  picture  advertising  for 
granted,”  he  said,  “are  appar¬ 
ently  unaware  how’  much  of  our 
industry’s  spending  has  already 
been  diverted  into  other  media. 
And,”  Mr.  Lipton  emphasized, 
“from  many  indications  vvhich  I 
can  personally  vouchsafe,  the 
trend  continues  to  grow.” 

He  said  that  radio-TV  and  na¬ 
tional  magazines  are  “energeti¬ 
cally  wooing  our  major  com¬ 
panies  to  capture  a  larger  por¬ 
tion  of  our  advertising  dollar.” 

“I  venture  to  say  that  far 
fewer  newspaper  advertising 
executives  are  taking  the  same 
interest  in  maintaining  and  in¬ 
creasing  movie  advertising  cov¬ 
erage  than  are  your  aggressive 
counterparts  in  these  other  me¬ 
dia,”  Mr.  Lipton  said. 

for  February  25,  1961 
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Advertising  formula  for  those 
occasional  periods  when  it’s  harder 
to  “beat-last-year’s-sales”. 

It’s  human  nature  (and  that  means  business  nature)  to  experiment  with 
supplementary  advertising  media  during  periods  of  easy  sales  growth.  It’s  just  as 
fundamental  to  concentrate  heavily  (often  exclusively)  on  tested,  sure-fire 
advertising  tools  when  the  going  is,  temporarily,  a  little  tougher.  We  think  this  an 
appropriate  time  to  remind  everyone,  everywhere  responsible  for  sales  performance  that: 

1  The  Cleveland  Ohio  market  today  (as  always) 

•  is  a  crackerjack  market  for  retail  goods. 

Its  sales  are  larger  than  any  one  of  37  entire  states. 

2  Today  (as  always)  about  half  the  families  in 
•  this  area  buy  three-fourths  of  all  retail  goods. 

3  And  — the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  is  (as  always) 

•  the  newspaper  with  circulation  concentrated 
in  areas  that  produce  these  whopping  retail  sales. 

and,  gentlemen,  PLAIN  DEALER  readers 
are  still  reading,  reacting,  spending  I 


RETAIL  SALES  IN  CLEVELAND  AND  ADJACENT  COUNTIES 


CLEVELAND 

COMMODITY  CUYAHOGA  COUNTY 

(ODD) 

26  ADJACENT 
COUNTIES 
(0001 

TOTAL 

(000) 

Total  Retail  Sales 

$2,347,689 

$1,977,224 

$4,324,913 

Retail  Food 

581,935 

498,319 

1,080.254 

Retail  Drug 

92,487 

59,441 

151,928 

Automotive 

357,776 

368,264 

726,040 

Gas  Stations 

144,966 

161,669 

306,635 

Furniture,  Hsid.  Appliances 

121,723 

86,025 

207.748 

(Source,  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  May  10,  I960) 

Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstown  Counties  are  not  included  in  above  sales 


4 


HERE  IS  THE 
COMPACT  MARKET 
WITH  RETAIL  SALES 
LARGER  THAN  ANY 
ONE  OF  37 
ENTIRE  STATES 


Pepreaented  by  Cresmer  A  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  Member  of  Metro  Sunday  Comics  and  Magazine  Network, 
Eastern  Resort,  Travel  Representative;  The  Kennedy  Co.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y. .  9801  Collins  Ave.,  Miami  Beach  54,  Fla.  *Source:  Media  Records 


advertising  rather  than  lumping 


justify  appreciable  volume  dis¬ 
counts  nor  does  he  run  otten  together  the  products  of  multi-  ;:5core  oi  n  -n 
enough  to  earn  anything  but  product  and  multi-company 
token  frequency  discounts  if  the  manufacturers  whose  practices 

original  open  rate  is  not  a  fic-  are  liable  to  be  deemed  monopo-  1  ^  C  8  WC*  o 

titious  one  kited  to  allow  for  listic  should  their  competitors’  J  T  T\ 

pseudo  discounts  conceived  as  purchasing  power  be  vastly  in-  ^  f 

Mr.  Herman  emphasized  that  bait  for  novices  or  those  who  ferior.  As  examples,  Mr.  Her-  J 

the  Detroit  News  doesn’t  want  refuse  to  look  below  the  sur-  man  cited  recent  divesting  of 

to  “raise  our  rates  and  then  cut  face.’’  Clorox,  Duff  &  Duff,  etc.  San  Francisco 

them  back  to  cover  bulk  or  fre-  m-ii-  d  noted  that  diversified  Adoption  of  a  uniform,  modi- 

quency  discounts,  as  has  been  Holds  Milliiu*  Rate  companies  usually  have  so  many  fied  controlled  continuity  dis- 

the  common  practice.’’  Herman  said  that  if  the  agencies  that  the  only  way  to  count  plan  by  more  than  a  score 

“Unfortunately,”  he  said,  “we  Detroit  News  was  to  raise  its  keep  the  books  straight  for  all  of  dailies  represented  by  West- 
all  know  the  adoption  of  dis-  rates  to  cover  discounts,  it  parties  concerned  is  to  make  Holliday  Co.  is  reported  by  Nel- 

count  structures  too  often  bas  would  hurt  the  thousands  of  lit-  each  product’s  billing  stand  on  son  Roberts,  president. 

been  camouflage  for  rate  in-  advertisers  newspapers’  its  own.  These  comprise  more  than 

creases.  But  there’s  no  discount  jjfg  blood.  Herman  cited  a  recent  half  of  the  40-plus  dailies  on 

smoke  screen  dense  enough  to  “Their  appropriations  are  not  Sales  Management  study  which  the  W-H  list  which  have  adopted 

obscure  the  real  rate  which  is  large  enough  to  buy  TV  and  he  said  “proved  discounts  were  a  national  rate  discount  struc- 

the  actual  net  cost  per  thousand  even  radio  becomes  peripheral,”  relatively  unimportant  to  the  ture  to  date,  Mr.  Roberts  said, 

which  an  advertiser  has  to  pay  be  said.  “So  we  hold  the  milline  nation’s  sales  managers.”  Those  achieving  uniformity  in 

and  on  which  all  results  are  ^t  $1.66  for  Sunday  and  $1.90  “All  they  want  is  a  fair  rate  their  discount  structures  all 

judged.”  for  daily  and  shoot  for  deserved  in  the  markets  in  which  they  adopted  a  modified  C-I-D  plan 

I?  (Win  AH  •  volume.”  operate,”  he  said,  “and  no  rate  “minus  the  policing  problem 

5,000  Advertisers  Herman  added  that  the  structure  is  going  to  bring  them  that  C-I-D  appeared  to  us  to 

Mr.  Herman  said  that  the  News  does  offer  a  “token”  dis-  into  a  market.  The  market  has  pose,”  the  representatives’  ex- 

News  has  about  5,000  advertis-  count  on  the  number  of  full  to  b®  important  to  their  whole  ecutive  advised, 

ers  currently  paying  the  general  pagfes  run  by  an  advertiser,  marketing  complex.”  The  minimum  under  the  basic 

rate  and  running  some  6,000,000  “But  this  is  our  only  discount  Uniform  Rate  adopted  by  the^  newspa- 

lines  of  advertising.  (Media  and  it’s  predicated  on  the  sav-  rru  -m  »  j  j-  *  provides  a  3%  discount  for 

Records  figures  show  the  News  ings  that  accrue  in  handling  a  e  News  ad  director  also  seven  insertions  of  1000  lines 

finished  1960  with  a  41,492,236-  page  but  once  mechanically.  P®*"*  that  there  can  or  more  during  a  contract  year, 

line  total).  Naturally  such  savings  do  not  "ever  be  uniform  rate  struc-  or  a  similar  discount  on  a  vol- 

“Even  the  largest  general  ad-  apply  to  lesser-sized  ads  and  ^  lines, 

vertisers  are  tiny  in  an  individ-  will  never  become  a  monumental  Kemem^r,  he  said,  they  re 

ual  market  as  compared  to  re-  selling  point,”  he  said.  printed  in  one  giant  pnnt-  lop 

tailers,”  Mr.  Herman  said.  “So  Even  with  pages,  Mr.  Her-  plant  under  one  standard  -pbe  maximum  discount  that 
you  can  see  the  average  general  man  emphasiz^  that  the  News  conditions.  All  1,700  be  earned  is  16%  on  78  in¬ 
advertiser  is  not  large  enough  to  gives  discounts  to  single  product  sertions  of  1000  lines  or  more 
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Since  the  U.S.  Census  of  1940,  Erie  has  lead  all  major  cities  fn 
Pennsylvania  in  population  growth.  Yes,  your  ads  do  more  in 
Erie's  growing  market,  Pennsylvania's  3rd  City  and  only  port  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 


TheErieTimes 


FOR 
COMPLETE 
COVERAGE  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA’S 


(evening) 


(morning) 


TheEiieTimes-News 


(Sunday) 


We’re  proud  to  welcome  The  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  to  the 
growing  list  of  newspapers  carrying  THORN  McBRIDE.  McBride, 
the  fast-paced  sea  adventure  comic  strip,  is  read  all  over  the  world. 
Take  your  readers  on  McBride’s  exciting  sea  voyages. 

Wire,  or  phone  —  THE  NEWS  SERVICE 


P40  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego  12,  California/ BElmont  4-7111 


TH  ANNIVERSARY 


DEAR  ABBY  has  the  largest 
list  of  any  column  of  its  kind  in  America. 


502  regular 


subscribers  —  no 


duplications  or  weeklies.  The  greatest 
selling  job  in  newspaper 

Q 

syndicate  history! 


McNAUCHT 


If  DEAR  ABBY  is  sfill 
available  in  your  territory,  wire 
co/iect  for  quotation. 


OP  AMERICA'S  #1  COLL 


OF  MILLtONS 

Her  sympathetic,  understanding 
and  witty  answers  are  read  by  men 
and  women  daily.  Her  sound  advice 
is  a  source  of  comfort  and 
inspiration  to  many. 


SYNDICATE,  INC. 


60  EAST  42 
NEW  YORK 


Media  ^Formula* 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


effect  of  any  one  variable,  and 
of  advertising  in  particular. 

“But  I  am  quite  confident  that 
ways  to  do  this — which  will  be 
adequate  for  practical  needs — 
can  and  will  be  found.  Indeed, 
we  have  recently  suggested  one 
very  simple  method  which  seems 
quite  promising.  It  would  work 
something  like  this: 

“In  a  city  such  as  Richmond, 
with  two  dailies,  advertising 
would  be  run  in  only  one  of  the 
two  dailies  over  a  period  of  time. 
A  sample  of  blocks  would  be 
selected,  and  in  each  such  block, 
two  households  would  be  chosen : 
one  subscribing  to  daily  A,  and 
the  other  to  daily  B. 

“These  families  would  be  sur¬ 
veyed  before  and  after  the  cam¬ 
paign.  Pair  by  pair,  they  would 
be  matched,  the  only  difference 
being  that  one  member  of  the 
pair  would  be  exposed  to  the 
advertising,  and  the  other  would 
not  be  exposed. 

“The  final  difference  between 
the  exposed  and  non-exposed 
groups  in  such  things  as  brand 
recognition,  image,  and  pur¬ 
chases,  should  then  yield  a  rela¬ 
tively  precise  measure  of  what 


Nation’s  6th  largest  city-8th  fast¬ 
est  growing  metropolitan  popula- 
tion-and  also  America’s  most 
compact  major  market!  Half  of 
Maryland’s  families  live  within  a 
15-mile  radius  from  the  heart  of 
downtown-roughly  the  ABC  City 
Zone-where  an  estimated  92% 
of  Baltimore-area  retail  sales  are 
made.  Contact  this  compact  buy¬ 
ing  potential  best  with  the  Sun- 
papers.  88%  of  our  daily  circu¬ 
lation  (over  420,000)  and  more 
than  82%  of  our  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  (over  319,000)  is  in  this  com¬ 
pact  City  Zone. 


National  Representatives; 
Crasmor  &  Woodward— New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles;  Scolaro, 
Meeker  &  Scott— Chicago,  Detroit 
Circulation  Figures; 

ABC  Publisher’s  Statement  9/30/60 


the  advertising  was  able  to  ac¬ 
complish.” 

Selecting  Hypotheses 

Mr.  Donnahoe  concluded  that 
newspaper  research  directors 
should  direct  their  main  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  task  of  selecting 
hypotheses  to  be  tested. 

“While  it  is  true  that  research 
normally  involves  the  collection 
of  data,  it  is  a  very  special  type 
of  collection  on  a  highly  selec¬ 
tive  basis  for  the  specific  pur¬ 
pose  of  verifying  or  rejecting 
some  stated  hypothsis,”  he  said. 
“This  is  the  only  scientific  road 
to  knowledge.” 

Mr.  Dalgin  reviewed  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  AANR  research  com¬ 
mittee,  recalling  the  series  of  12 
articles  prepared  by  the  group 
that  ran  in  consecutive  issues  of 
Editor  &  Pttblisher,  beginning 
Dec.  12,  1959.  (Reprints  are  still 
available.)  Now  the  committee 
is  producing  regular  periodic 
bulletins  giving  the  attributes  of 
newspapers  and  refuting  claims 
of  other  media.  The  first  bulle¬ 
tin  demonstrated  that  the  aver¬ 
age  weekday  newspaper  offers 
its  readers  a  bigger  package 
than  ever  before.  It  carries  55% 
more  pages  than  20  years  ago; 
122%  more  advertising;  and 
over  14  full  pages  of  news  and 
features.  Circulation  has  jumped 
40%  in  20  years. 

The  next  bulletin,  according 
to  Mr.  Dalgin,  will  reply  to  the 
frequently  made  statement  that 
newspapers  do  not  conduct 
enough  research.  Another  is 
planned  on  'TV  ratings. 

Mr.  Snyder  spoke  for  the  re¬ 
search  advisory  council  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  of  which 
Don  Klein,  Chicago  Tribune,  is 
chairman.  He  said  the  council 
plans  publication  that  would:  1) 
Offer  concrete  ideas  on  the  types 
of  newspaper  research  demanded 
by  advertisers;  2)  specify  how 
to  implement  those  research 
projects. 

The  council  is  also  seeking  to 
standardize  newspaper  research, 
which  Mr.  Snyder  suggested  is 
“a  major  chore.” 

Mr.  Snyder  is  chairman  of  the 
council’s  subcommittee  on  total 
newspaper  audience.  Other  sub¬ 
committee  chairmen  are:  Harry 
Hannum,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
definition  of  market  areas ;  Fred 
Currier,  Detroit  Free-Pretts,  ad¬ 
vertising  readership;  Newell 
Meyer,  Milwaukee  Journal,  color 
advertising;  and  Richard  Shel¬ 
don,  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
advertising  effectiveness. 

’The  study  on  total  newspaper 
audience,  Mr.  Snyder  pointed 
out,  will  be  made  by  the  News¬ 
print  Information  Committee. 
He  described  it  as  “the  first 
large-scale  study  of  newspapers 
completed  in  this  country.” 

Mr.  Sheldon,  investigating  the 


measure  of  advertising  effec¬ 
tiveness,  said  he  is  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  what  he  calls  “the  prob¬ 
ability  of  purchase.” 

“If  this  exists,  here  is  perhaps 
the  real  function  of  advertising, 
the  increasing  of  the  consumer’s 
purchase  probability,”  Mr.  Shel¬ 
don  said.  “Advertising  does  this 
not  merely  by  communicating  a 
message  to  him  but  by  causing 
some  kind  of  effective  change 
toward  the  product  in  his  mind. 
When  he  then  goes  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  place,  the  purchase  prob¬ 
ability  built  into  his  mind  plays 
its  part  along  with  the  other 
factors  that  affect  his  actual 
purchase  action. 

“Advertising  can  be  expected 
only  to  influence  his  mental  pur¬ 
chase  probability;  and  if  we  can 
measure  this,  we  have  a  valid 
measurement  of  advertising  ef¬ 
fectiveness  that  does  not  re¬ 
quire  a  test  measurement  of  ac¬ 
tual  sales,”  Mr.  Sheldon  said. 


BULLETIN: 

‘We  Love  Shell’ 

Los  Angeles 

As  part  of  the  program  at 
the  Februar>’  meeting  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Chapter,  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  introductions  were 
made  of  Shell  Oil  Company 
executives  operating  out  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Yellow  and  red  ball  point 
pens  with  a  Shell  insignia  were 
presented  by  AANR  to  each 
person  present.  Printed  on  the 
pens  was  the  message:  “BUL¬ 
LETIN  :  Newspaper  Men  Love 
Shell”. 


Chock  FuU  O’ Nuts 
Debuts  Instant 

Chock  Fhill  O’  Nuts  Corp., 
has  launched  the  biggest  satur¬ 
ation  campaign  (via.  Grey  Ad¬ 
vertising)  in  its  advertising 
history  to  introduce  its  new 
vacuum-packed  instant  coffee. 

With  the  frank  theme  “We 
won’t  kid  you,”  the  company  is 
using  full-page  newspa}>er  ads 
in  its  marketing  areas  us  well 
as  radio-TV,  regional  i'ditions 
of  national  magazines,  trans¬ 
portation  advertising  and  ROP 
color. 

The  ads  proclaim:  “It  is  not 
as  good  as  our  regular  coffee, 
even  though  it  is  made  of  the 
world’s  finest,  most  expensive 
coffee  beans.  However,  if  you 
don’t  have  the  time,  this  is  the 
closest  you  can  come  to  freshly 
brewed  Chock  Full  O’  Nuts 
coffee  .  .  .” 

In  an  unusual  strategy,  the 
same  advertisement  shows  cans 
of  both  the  company’s  new  in¬ 
stant  coffee  and  its  regular  one. 
Copy  alongside  of  the  regular 
can  reads,  “If  you  have  time  to 
brew  coffee,  we  urge  you  to  use 
our  heavenly  regular  coffee.” 

Ads  are  running  in  Metro¬ 
politan  New  York,  upstate  New 
York,  Connecticut  and  New 
England,  where  the  instant 
coffee  is  being  introduced;  in 
the  regional  edition  of  Reader’s 
Digest  and  other  national  con¬ 
sumer  magazines,  and  the  trade 
press. 


Medium  Rare 

The  Dalles,  Ore. 

A  recent  issue  of  The  Dalles 
Chronicle  had  a  fine  meaty 
flavor.  Basis  for  the  special 
aroma  was  a  color  ad  for  two 
eating  places.  A  front  page  box 
noted  that  the  ad  was  “printed 
with  ink  bearing  the  scent  of  one 
of  the  major  foods  serv'ed  at  the 
two  local  establishments.”  The 
major  foods — hamburger! 

• 

Winter  Travel  Issue 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune 
published  a  26-page  international 
travel  section,  Feb.  12.  Adver¬ 
tising  totalled  more  than  43,000 
lines. 


Armour-Ocean  Spray 
Team  Up  for  Easter 

Chicago 

Armour  and  Company  and 
Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc., 
have  teamed  up  for  an  Easter 
“Ham-Berry  Holiday”  promo¬ 
tion.  Ads,  featuring  a  recipe 
for  canned  “Ham  What  Am”  by 
Armour  and  cranberry’  sauce, 
will  run  in  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

Armour  will  run  “Ham-Berry 
Holiday”  full-page  black  and 
white  newspaper  ads  in  50 
major  markets  during  the  week 
of  March  20  and  27. 


26-page  international  Syl-mer  lu  Suuday  Mags 
on,  Feb.  12.  Adver-  Dow  Corning  Corp.  has 
led  more  than  43,000  scheduled  a  series  of  ads  in  the 
Sunday  magazines  of  the  New 
•  York  Times,  Chicago  Tribune, 

Paekafied  Greetings  Angeles  Times  to 

t'aCKagea  t^reetiugs  feature  garment  and  home 

Stamps -Conhaim- Whitehead,  furnishing  merchandise  in 
Inc.,  announced  this  week  avail-  Syl-mer-treated  fabrics.  A  list- 
ability  of  separate  greeting  ing  of  retail  stores  carrying  the 
packages  for  Easter  and  June  merchandise  locally  is  included 
graduations,  each  containing  34  in  copy.  Chirurg  &  Cairns,  Inc., 
greeting  ads.  is  the  advertising  agency. 
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37,000,000  hours 


The  Linotype  Comet  300,  newest  in  the  famous 
Comet  series,  embodies  engineering  refine¬ 
ments  developed  over  ten  years  of  Comet  manu¬ 
facture,  and  throughout  37  million  hours  of 
Comet  operation.  These  37  million  hours  of 
proven  performance  stand  behind  the  3,250th 
Comet  now  being  built  by  Mergenthaler. 


That’s  why  year  after  year,  the  Comet  out¬ 
sells  any  other  linecasting  machine.  We  believe 
it  is  the  finest  Linotype  ever  built  for  dependable 
high-speed  operation.  37  million  hours  say  you 
can’t  make  a  better  choice. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryer- 
son  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 


.  LINOTYPE  0  COMBhSOO 


sold  since  its  introduction  at 
The  1 959  Graphic  Arts  Exposition 
in  New  York  City's  Coliseum. 


RETAIL  SURVEY 


Masters  Only  Wants 
Big  Pre-Sold  Brands 


Part  of  the  high  cost  of  the 
orthodox  retailers  may  be 
blamed  on  the  heavy  advertising 
and  promotional  money  thrown 
behind  “puny  private  brands” 
and  the  costly  floor  selling 
necessary  to  move  these  “weak 
private  brands,”  according  to 
Stephen  Masters,  president  of 
the  Masters  discount  chain  and 
head  of  the  recently-formed  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Discount 
Merchants. 

Addressing  the  Marketing  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Club  of  New  York  last 
week,  Mr.  Masters  said  the 
orthodox  retailers  need  the  pre¬ 
sold,  mass-produced  big-name 
brands  as  never  before  to  stay 
in  the  profit  parade.  “Masters 
believes  in  the  brand  names  of 
America  because  our  customers 
believe  in  them,”  he  said. 

“Anything  we  buy  has  to 
move  quickly.  We  don’t  experi¬ 
ment  with  new  products  —  it’s 
too  expensive.  I  admit  that  we 
won’t  take  a  new  product  that 
no  one  knows  and  pioneer  with 
it,  but  give  us  a  product  that 
has  received  a  big  advertising 
push,  that  has  a  big  demand 
built  up  for  it,  and  that  sells  at 
a  fair  price,  and  watch  us  move 
with  it,”  Mr.  Masters  said. 

3,000  Discounter!* 

In  a  survey  of  the  booming 
discount  industry,  he  revealed 
that  some  3,000  discount  stores 
in  the  U.S.  did  a  volume  last 
year  of  well  over  $5  billion. 

“More  than  a  third  of  all  the 
appliances  sold  in  the  U.S.  last 
year  were  sold  in  discount  out¬ 
lets,”  Mr.  Masters  added.  “In 
fact,  over  90%  of  the  electrical 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  )Vealfh 
Offers  Opporf unifies 


invMtIgat*  th«  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
In  Australia. 

Te  keep  In  touch  with  msrkstinf, 
sdvartltlng,  publiihlng  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 
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appliances  sold  in  New  York 
City  last  year  were  sold  at  dis¬ 
count.  A  majority  of  all  the 
refrigerators,  the  washing  ma¬ 
chines  and  many  other  hard 
goods  items  sold  in  the  U.S.  in 
the  last  year  were  sold  by  dis¬ 
count  outlets.” 

He  noted  that  there  are  now 
some  600  large  discount  centers 
in  the  country,  many  of  them 
doing  from  six  to  12  million 
dollars  a  year  in  volume.  He 
also  outlined  the  recent  growth 
of  the  “membership”  or  “closed 
door”  discount  store;  some  70  or 
80  of  these  stores  now  have 
over  3  million  members  and  did 
more  than  $400  million  in  sales 
last  year. 

Mr.  Masters  predicted  the 
eventual  entry  of  large  tradi¬ 
tional  department  store  chains 
into  the  discount  store  field, 
probably  by  the  acquisition  of 
existing  discount  chains.  He  said 
that  mail  order  houses  and  many 
manufacturing  companies  were 
beginning  to  enter  the  discount 
retailing  field  and  would  in¬ 
crease  their  inroads. 

Men’s  Fashion  News 
‘Lnlns’  Are  Presented 

Chicago 

Newspapers  and  editors  who 
did  an  outstanding  editorial  job 
in  presenting  male  fashion  news 
during  1960  were  awarded 
“Lulus”  here  this  week  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Men’s  and 
Boys’  Wear  and  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Clothiers 
and  Furnishers. 

The  awards — Named  “Lulu” 
in  tribute  to  Louis  C.  Pfeifle, 
■  president  of  AIMBW,  and  Louis 
;  Rothchild,  executive  director  of 


new  brochure  on 

ROP  color 

A  new  four-page  brochure  tells 
how  newspapers  of  all  sizes  can 
use  ROP  color  to  build  reader- 
ship  and  attract  advertisers.  It 
spells  out  the  selling  advantages 
of  editorial  features,  advertising 
mats,  color  engravings  and  con¬ 
tract  and  consulting  services 
offered  by  Sta-Hi  Color  Service. 
It  is  handsomely  illustrated  with 
food,  fashion  and  motion  pic¬ 
ture  photographs — is  printed  in 
full  color  on  actual  newsprint 
with  no  make-ready  and  using 
ANPA-AAAA  standard  inks. 
Send  for  your  copy  by  address¬ 
ing  letterhead  request  to: 

STA-HI  COLOR  SERVICE,  INC. 
1000  South  Pomona  Avenue 
Fullerton,  California 
16  East  52nd  St.,  N.  Y.  22.  N.Y. 


NARCF — were  presented  to  the 
following: 

Under  25,000 — Beaver  Fallit 
(Pa.)  News  Tribune.  (Margaret 
Keller). 

25-100,000 — Wilmington  ( Del. ) 
News. 

100-500,000  —  Hackensack 
(N.J.)  Record.  (Malcolm  A. 
Borg) . 

Over  500,000 — Chicago  Sun- 
Times. 

Syndicate — Berta  Mohr. 

Use  of  Color  —  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal.  (Bill  Hibbard.) 

Bourbon  Topg  Retail 
Holiday  Advertisings 

Bourbon  whiskey  received 
greater  advertising  support 
from  the  individual  package 
store  during  the  1960  holiday 
season  than  any  other  distilled 
spirit,  according  to  a  survey  re¬ 
cently  completed  by  Liquor 
Store  magazine.  The  survey 
analyzed  6,272  retailer  ads 
placed  in  1,000  newspapers  dur¬ 
ing  last  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber. 

Of  all  brand  labels  illustrated 
in  the  ads  analyzed,  a  total  of 
38%  were  Bourbon  brand 
names.  Though  Bourbon  has  led 
the  survey  for  the  past  few 
years,  the  1960  percentage  fig¬ 
ure  still  represents  the  highest 
measure  of  support  it  has  yet 
received. 

Of  the  six  top  brands  in¬ 
cluded  most  frequently  in  the 
ads,  four  were  brands  of  Bour¬ 
bon.  Of  the  top  13  labels,  Bour- 
ban  accounted  for  eight. 

The  whiskey  type  second  in 
'  frequency  to  Bourbon  was 
'  blended  whiskey  with  a  21.2  ap- 
'  pearance  percentage.  Scotch 
^  whisky  was  third,  followed  by 
*  wines,  Canadian  whisky,  cor- 
I  dials,  vodka,  gin  and  brandy. 

1  • 

’  2  N.  Y.  Ad  Agencies 
’  Plead  Bankruptcy 

»  Two  New  York  ad  agencies 
P  filed  petitions  under  the  bank- 
^  ruptcy  act. 

William  Warren,  Jackson  & 
Delaney,  Inc.,  filed  voluntary 
proceeding  under  Chapter  XI  of 
the  banknaptcy  act,  listing  ten¬ 
tative  liabilities  of  $85,000 
against  assets  of  $14,000. 

Beckert  &  Bradley,  Inc.,  filed 
an  assignment  for  the  benefit  of 
creditors.  Assets  and  liabilities 
were  not  reported. 

• 

Parker  Names  Burnett 


WSJ  ‘Image’ 
Rates  High 
In  Profile 


With  few’  exceptions,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  rated  bet¬ 
ter  than  average  of  five  ifeneral 
management  publications  in  a 
media  image  profile  study  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Bolger  Company, 
Chicago  specialist  in  corporate 
and  media  image  evaluations. 

Only  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal’s  individual  results  are  re¬ 
ported,  because  the  other  pub¬ 
lications,  which  cosponsored  the 
study  along  with  the  WSJ, 
elected  to  use  their  findings 
strictly  for  internal  editorial¬ 
building  purposes. 

Covers  32  Categories 

“In  this  study,  only  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  decided  to  re¬ 
lease  its  results,”  explained 
John  F.  Bolger  Jr.,  president  of 
Bolger  Co.  “For  comparative 
purposes  the  report  also  shows 
the  average  image  of  all  five 
publications  and  the  rank  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal’s  score  on 
each  of  the  32  image  character¬ 
istics.” 

In  the  trait-by-trait  compari¬ 
son,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
lagged  below’  the  average  in  only 
five  categories,  namely,  attrac¬ 
tive  looking,  friendly,  lively, 
imaginative  and  dynamic.  In  all 
image  traits,  such  as  intelli¬ 
gence,  influence,  format,  scope 
and  status,  WSJ  was  equal  or, 
as  in  most  cases,  ahead  of  the 
average. 

• 

Issues  Type  Book 

Stockton,  Calif. 
An  80-page  book  displaying 
type  faces  and  describing  effec¬ 
tive  ways  for  using  type  in 
newspaper  advertising  has  been 
issued  by  the  Stockton  Record. 
A  $2.50  price  was  placed  on  the 
product  to  insure  proper  distri¬ 
bution. 

• 

Rejoins  Pickens 

San  Francisco 
Philip  J.  Sheridan,  newspaper 
advertising  veteran,  has  re¬ 
joined  Don  R.  Pickens  Co.,  rep¬ 
resentatives.  Mr.  Sheridan  has 
been  with  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  as  account  executive. 


Parker  Pen  Co.  has  named 
Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Chicago,  to 
handle  its  $3,000,000  pen  and 
Eversharp  pencil  accounts,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  four-month  search  for 
an  agency  (E&P,  Feb.  18,  page 
24) .  Eversharp  is  currently  han¬ 
dled  by  Compton  Advertising. 


Medi-Quik  Makes  Bow 

Medi-Quik,  a  first-aid  spray,  is 
being  introduced  by  Lehn  &  Fink 
Products  Corp.,  in  ads  appearing 
in  144  metropolitan  U.  S. 
newspapers. 
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ANSWERS  to  questions 
commonly  asked  about 

SCAN-A-GRAVER 

What  i$  the  Scan-A-Graver? 

It  is  a  convenient,  easy-to-use 
machine  that  produces  high  quality, 
low-cost  halftone  engravings  ready 
for  printing  automatically— directly 
from  original  copy. 

1$  it  complicated  to  operate? 

It’s  easy.  Anyone  can  learn  quickly. 
Fairchild  Customer  Engineers  train 
your  operators  right  on  your 
premises  at  no  cost  to  you. 

Why  should  I  make  my  oicn 
engraving? 

Besides  saving  money,  you  save 
time  —  you’re  not  dependent  on 
outside  sources— the  Scan-A-Graver 
is  convenient  and  reliable.  It  will 
provide  you  with  all  the  engravings 
you  need  when  you  need  them. 

Is  there  a  Scan-A-Graver  model  for 
a  newspaper  my  size? 


A  FAIRCHILD 
SCAN-A-GRAVER? 

•  You  make  no  capital  outlay. 

•  Rental  fully  deductible  —  You  save  taxes. 

•  You  pay  no  insurance  premiums. 

•  There’s  never  a  parts  bill. 

•  You  preserve  your  borrowing  power. 

•  You  stand  no  risk  of  obsolescence. 

•  Equipment  is  modernized  at  no  cost  to  you. 

•  There  are  no  limitations  on  use. 

•  No  charge  for  preventive  maintenance. 

•  Pinpoint  your  operating  costs  —  Easy  budgeting. 

Your  profits  come  from  using  equipment  — 
not  from  owning  it.  That’s  why  the  printing 
industry  already  ranks  among  the  top  ten  users 
of  leased  equipment.  Only  Fairchild  is  staffed, 
coast  to  coast,  by  experts  in  electronic  engrav¬ 
ing  and  printing  applications.  Get  the  complete 
story.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 


There  is  a  full  line  of  Fairchild 
electronic  engravers  to  choose  from, 
not  just  one.  Select  the  model  that 
best  fits  your  needs  or  budget.  And 
as  your  engraving  needs  grow, 
Fairchild’s  lease  arrangement  makes 
it  easy  —  and  profitable  —  for  you 
to  upgrade  your  model  to  one  that 
matches  your  requirements. 

Quality?  Our  standards  are  high. 
So  are  ours.  You  make  a  high 
fidelity  impression  with  FCI 
engravings,  whether  you  print 
direct  or  mat. 

Can  I  buy  my  Scan-A-Graver? 
Certainly.  An  option  to  purchase  is 
included  in  the  Fairchild  lease 
agreement.  The  coupon  will  bring 
you  full  details.  Mail  it  today. 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  FGE  44 
Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  1.  I.,  N.  Y. 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 
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Please  send  me  informatian  on  Fairchild  electronic  engravers 
and  the  Fairchild  lease. 
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IDEA  PLANTED  WITH  EDITOK 


Garden  Column  Cultivates  Hobbyists 


By  Walter  Froelieh 

Buffalo 

Grow-it-yourself  home  gar¬ 
deners  in  most  of  the  northeast¬ 
ern  United  States  take  an  oc¬ 
casional  backache  in  stride,  but 
never  a  headache.  If  that  should 
develop,  chances  are  they  will 
seek  immediate  relief  by  writing 
to  George  “Doc”  Abraham, 
author  of  “The  Green  Thumb” 
gardening  column. 

For  12  years,  Mr.  Abraham 
has  been  dispensing  weekly 
1,000-word  doses  of  homespun, 
but  expert,  advice  through  his 
column  on  how  to  raise  healthy 
flowers,  trees,  shrubs  and  vege¬ 
tables. 

In  the  process,  the  column  it¬ 
self  has  shown  healthy  growth: 

It  is  now  published  in  24  daily 
and  48  weekly  newspapers  with 
a  combined  circulation  of  more 
than  2  million. 

Family  Enterprise 

Response  from  readers,  eager 
to  entrust  their  gardening  prob¬ 
lems  to  the  column,  has  made 
Mr.  Abraham  by  far  the  largest 

post  office  customer  in  Naples,  a  —  - o---  —  —  - 

village  of  about  1,000  in  the  hams  and  the  newspapers  which 
Finger  Lakes  region  of  Central  publish  the  column,  this  stream 
New  York.  of  mail  continues  unabated 

In  that  picturesque  commu-  through  the  long  winter  months 
nity,  known  for  its  rich  fanns,  when  readers’  questions  shift  to 
mail  order  nurseries  and  vine-  indoor  problems  such  as  how  to 
yards,  Mr.  Abraham  heads  one  care  for  African  Violets,  how  to 
of  the  most  unusual  family  en-  build  a  self-watering  flower  box 
terprises  in  the  world.  Under  and  how  to  give  first  aid  when 
one  roof  in  an  ancient  renovated  ^he  leaves  turn  yellow  on  the 
eight-room  frame  farm  house  Philodendron  in  the  living  room, 
are  his  flourishing  florist  busi-  d  n  .•  c 

ness,  the  family  home  and  the 

editorial  offices  of  “The  Green  Mr,  Abraham  has  prepared 
Thumb.”  mimeographed  bulletins  on  the 

Late  every  afternoon,  Mr.  several  hundred  topics  which 
Abraham  and  his  wife  and  their  turn  up  most  often  among 
two  children,  son  Darryl,  12,  and  readers’  questions.  He  keeps 
daughter  Leanna,  14,  sit  around  these  bulletins  sorted  in  a  wall- 
the  large  dining  room  table  lengfth,  ceiling-high  pigeon-hole 


George  Abraham  in  his  "office. 


LOUIS  T.  klauder  and  associates 


CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 


specialist*  In  the  design  of 
newspaper  and  similar  type  plants 


TrentM  Tiatt 
Bristol  Doily  Cturitr 
Now  Bruoiwiclc  Htoio  Ntws 
Pattrsos  Evtoint  Nows 


Editorial  Positions  Available 

with  a  leading  evangelical 
Sunday  School  publishing  company. 

Contact  V.  Gilbert  Beers,  David 
C.  Cook  Publishing  Co.,  Elgin,  III. 
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HIGHEST  INCOME  FAMILIES  IN 
THE  BUFFALO  MARKET  READ  THE 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

Among  families  in  the  high  income  brackets 
in  the  great  Buffalo  market  the  preference  for 
the  BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS  is  so  strong 
that  this  one  newspaper  is  all  that  an  adver¬ 
tiser  must  use  to  reach  this  group.  In  the  city 
itself  97%  of  the  families  with  more  than 
$9,999.00  in  annual  income  receive  The  NEWS. 
In  the  suburbs  The  NEWS  gives  87%  coverage. 

This  is  only  part  of  the  NEWS'  unequalled 
coverage  of  all  income  groups.  86%  of  all 
area  families  having  from  $4,000  to  $10,000 
are  BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS  readers.  In 
comparison,  the  morning  newspaper  reaches 
only  63%  of  the  high  income  group  and  less 
than  50%  of  the  families  in  the  $4,000  to 
$8,000  bracket. 

These  figures  are  from  NEWSpower,  a  com¬ 
prehensive  Buffalo  area  newspaper  readership 
survey.  For  complete  copy  write  The  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  218  Main  Street,  Buffalo  2,  N.Y. 
or  your  nearest  Kelly-Smith  Office. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


KELLY- SMITH  CO.— National  Representatives 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


Fascinating  Case  Of  Columbus^ 

CITIZEN  -  JOURNAL 


25  years  ago  the  Columbus  CITIZEN  began  Dr.  Crane’s 
“Worry  Clinic”  column  on  practical  psychology. 

3  years  later  its  “Reader  Poll”  showed  Dr.  Crane  FIRST  in 
popularity  with  both  men  and  women  readers. 

Note  how  Dr.  Crane’s  reader  appeal  is  still  tops! 


LETTERS  —  SUREST  READER  POLL 

In  Januar}%  1961.  the  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  forwarded  2,164 
first  class  letters  to  Dr.  Crane — even  though  we  are  supposed  to 
be  in  a  business  “recession”. 

2,164  newspaper  families  were  so  enthused  by  Dr.  Crane  that 
they  enclosed  20c,  plus  a  stamped  return  envelope  to  the  CITI- 
ZEIN-JOURNAL  for  Dr.  Crane’s  advice  or  these  booklets: 

•  Sex  Problems  of  Young  People 

•  How  to  Prevent  Nervous  Breakdowns 

•  “H-E-L-P”  Formula  for  Easy  Conversation 

•  Medical  Facts  About  Pregnancy 

•  How  to  Improve  Your  Memory 

•  Surefire  Public  Speaking  Formula 

•  How  to  Lose  10  Lbs.  in  10  Days 


SUPERB  FREE  NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 

2,164  Ohio  families  sent  $432.80  for  those  educational  non¬ 
profit  booklets,  of  which  $108.20  (25%)  W£is  refunded  to  the 
CITIZEIN-JOURNAL  to  defray  its  local  costs  of  sorting  and 
forwarding  the  mail.  This  is  SUPERB  FREE  promotion  for 
modern  newspapers.  (Ask  Don  Weaver  for  further  data) 


PITTSBURGH’S  POST-GAZETTE 

POST-GAZETTE  at  Pittsburgh  received  1,227  letters  for  Dr. 
Crane  in  just  TWO  DAYS,  for  the  7th  booklet  on  the  above  list. 


Note  the  subscriber  families  of  the  following  typical  newspapers 
which  Dr.  Crane  helped  via  mail  in  January: 

Miami  HERALD . 1,218 

Santa  Ana  REGISTER .  306 

Pontiac  PRESS .  293 

Columbia  STATE .  418 

Phoenix  REPUBLIC . 1,506 


The  Hopkins  Syndicate 

,)20  North  Michigan  Avenue 
CHICAGO  (11) 


Garden  Column 

(Continued  from  page  30) 

people  came  to  chat  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  seek  gratis  advice  on 
their  gardening  problems. 

The  friendly  Abrahams  gave 
that  advice  freely.  Soon,  Mr. 
Abraham  became  known 
throughout  the  area  as  “the 
flower  doctor.”  Meanwhile,  made 
aware  of  an  apparent  thirst  for 
gardening  knowledge  among  the 
population,  the  Abrahams  care¬ 
fully  jotted  down  each  question 
I  asked  of  them  together  with 
I  their  answers.  One  day  Mr. 

I  Abraham  took  a  list  of  questions 
and  answers  to  the  editor  of  the 
weekly  Genesee  Country  Express 
'  in  nearby  Dansville. 

30,000.(M)0  Green  Thumbs 

“What  bothers  one  person  is 
likely  to  bother  others,”  said  Mr. 
Abraham  in  his  unaffected  way 
to  the  editor.  “There  are  about 
!  30  million  home  gardeners  in  the 
country.  It’s  probably  America’s 
I  most  popular  hobby.” 

The  editor  promised  nothing, 

I  but  did  run  the  questions  and 
I  ansnrers  in  the  next  issue.  A 
j  few  days  later  the  editor  asked 
I  for  more  copy  of  this  same  kind, 
i  When  Mr.  Abraham  delivered 
j  the  second  manuscript  he  found 
I  a  stack  of  mail  from  readers 
waiting  for  him  at  the  newspa¬ 
per  office.  That  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  “The  Green  Thumb.” 
The  writer  of  this  article  knows 
this  part  of  the  Abraham  saga 
firsthand  because  he  was  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Dansville  newspaper 
at  that  time. 

Blossoms  in  a  Daily 

“The  Green  Thumb”  grew  vir¬ 
tually  all  by  itself  —  “fast  as 
crabgrass,”  Mr.  Abraham  recalls 
nowadays. 

The  first  daily  newspaper  to 
publish  the  column  was  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express  in  the 
spring  of  1949.  Since  then.  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Editor  Cy  B.  King  has 
asked  Mr.  Abraham  to  write 
three  weekly  columns  —  two 
regular  advice  columns  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  Home  and  Garden 
pages  Fridays  and  Sundays  and 
a  Question  Box  on  Sundays. 

The  Syracuse  Post-Standard, 
second  daily  to  annex  the  col¬ 
umn,  ran  it  only  once  a  week, 
but  when  Publisher  Richard  H. 
Amberg  left  that  paper  to  be¬ 
come  publisher  of  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat  he  re¬ 
quested  that  “The  Green 
Thumb”  come  with  him.  Mr. 
Abraham  refused  at  first  on  the 
grounds  he  was  unfamiliar  with 
Midwest  growing  conditions. 
But  Mr.  Amberg,  recalling  the 


reader  response  to  the  (olunn 
in  Syracuse,  prompted  th<  Abra¬ 
hams  to  spend  a  week  in  :he  St 
Louis  region.  They  cor  ducted 
soil  tests,  studied  weathtT  data 
and  interviewed  amateur  and 
professional  gardeners.  Since 
then  the  Abrahams  have  "  ritten 
a  special  “Green  Thumb”  for  the 
Globe- Democrat. 

Tlieir  Businests  Is  Grouting 

Through  the  years  the  Abra¬ 
ham  greenhouse  and  florist  busi¬ 
ness  also  has  picked  up.  Last 
year  the  Abrahams  raised  and 
sold  12,000  tomato  plants  and 
thousands  of  calla  lillies,  one  of 
their  specialties,  plus  peppers, 
broccoli,  cabbages,  cauliflower 
and  eggplant.  They  also  raised 
and  arranged  wide  varieties  of 
flowers  for  weddings,  funerals 
and  commercial  displays. 

They  have  acquired  five  more 
acres  of  adjoining  land,  includ¬ 
ing  a  small  experimental  or¬ 
chard  and  vineyard,  where  they 
try  out  new  growing  techniques 
and  arranged  wide  varieties  of 
sprays,  plant  foods  and  ferti¬ 
lizers  before  discussing  them  in 
the  column. 

Mr.  Abraham,  who  is  43,  often 
wipes  soil  from  his  hands  before 
returning  to  his  typewriter  after 
greenhouse  or  garden  chores. 
He  likes  this  balance  between 
practical  work  and  writing. 

The  simple  Abraham  format 
—  very  informal,  but  very  in¬ 
formative  —  is  undoubtedly  at 
the  root  of  the  column’s  blos¬ 
soming  popularity.  Letters,  usu¬ 
ally  in  the  reader’s  own  hand¬ 
writing,  come  from  owners  of 
mansions  as  well  as  from  city 
apartment  dwellers  whose  sole 
gardening  problem  is  a  potted 
kitchen  window  plant.  Many  ad¬ 
dress  the  Abrahams  as  if  writ¬ 
ing  to  a  trusted  friend. 


Restores  5c  Price 

Pompano  Beach,  Fla. 

The  Pompano  Beach  Town 
News  has  returned  to  its  5c-a- 
copy  price  after  making  a  one- 
cent  offer  for  several  months  to 
boost  circulation.  The  Town 
News  began  publication  as  a 
daily  last  April.  It  publishes 
moming^s,  Tuesday  through  Sun¬ 
day,  and  is  offer^  jointly  with 
the  Miami  Herald, 


f  to  annex  the  col-  v 
t  only  once  a  week,  J’GIass  m  Africa 

ublisher  Richard  H.  Montreal 

t  that  paper  to  be-  Georges  Galipeau  of  La 
her  of  the  St.  Louis  Presse,  has  been  chosen  by 
)e-Democrat  he  re-  UNESCO  to  take  part  in  teach- 
hat  “The  Green  ing  a  six-week  course  in  jour- 
me  with  him.  Mr.  nalism  at  Dakar  University  in 
fused  at  first  on  the  Senegfal,  Africa.  He  and  several 
was  unfamiliar  with  other  French-language  journal- 
owing  conditions.  ists  will  teach  young  Africans 
Lmberg,  recalling  the  from  15  new  states. 
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RECOGNITION  AND  RESPONSE 
No.  3  in  a  Series 


DANNY  THOMAS 


DANNY  THOMAS  &  ST.  JUDE"  , . .  another  dramatic  example  of  how 


The 

American  Weekly 
starts  people  talking 


"...TOTAL  READER  RESPONSE  GENERATED  BY  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  EXCEEDED  250,000’ 

says  Michael  F.  Tamer,  National  Executive  Director  of  ALSAC 


“Danny  Thomas  &  St.  Jude"  appeared  in  the  January 
31st,  1960  issue  of  The  American  Weekly.  It  told  the  story 
of  how  Danny  Thomas,  carrying  out  a  20  year  old  pledge, 
organized  ALSAC  (Aiding  Leukemia  Stricken  American 
Children)  and  raised  over  $1,000,000  to  build  St.  Jude’s 
hospital  in  Memphis.  While  the  story  mentioned  the 
need  for  additional  money,  no  solicitation  was  made. 

Within  a  few  days,  reader  response  to  the  story  flooded 
ALSAC  headquarters.  By  six  weeks,  Michael  F.  Tamer 


reported:  “I  judge  that  total  response  generated  by  The 
American  Weekly  article  passed  the  250,000  mark.  This  is 
an  indication  of  the  warm  and  wonderful  regard  your 
readers  have  for  The  American  Weekly”. 

The  American  Weekly  gets  action  because  it  speaks  in 
terms  people  understand  about  things  that  concern  them 
most.  It  is  the  pipeline  to  the  heart  of  America— concen¬ 
trating  86%  of  its  circulation  in  the  rich,  decision-making 
“A"  markets  and  contiguous  counties. 


■OVER  1,472,000  READER  RESPONSES  IN  ONE  YEAR' 


monument 
to  our 


MAGIC 


With  everyone  crying  “recession”  —  we  have  been  labeled  as  optimists 
by  our  friends  with  the  erection  of  this  beautiful  new  plant.  But.  we  have 
cause  for  optimism  since  we  are  blessed  with  a  miraculous  market. 

The  year  1960  was  a  most  successful  one.  Advertising  linage  increased 
7.6^f  over  the  record  of  the  year  before.  Our  35.690  ABC  Circulation  has 
increased  143^  in  less  than  6  years  and  the  effective  buying  income  of  our 
City  Zone  has  increased  6.6^r  over  the  past  year.  No  wonder  we  are 
optimistic. 

The  Bristol  Daily  Courier  is  celebrating  its  50th  Golden  Anniversary 
and  we  are  calling  the  year  of  1961  our  year  of  “Golden  Progress”. 

Pessimism  has  no  place  in  our  Lower  Bucks  County  market  because 
we  have  nothing  but  the  utmost  confidence  in  our  readers,  our  advertisers, 
our  employees  and  the  newspaper  industry  in  general. 

Recession?.  ..We've  never  heard  of  the  word.  Ours  is  a  Magic  Market. 


IS  .1  vit.v  of  ihe  new  Courier-limes  plant 
which  hcu-es  the  most  modern  equipment  includ¬ 
ing  6  units  of  Goss  Hesdiiner  Mark  i  Presses  cap 
abio  of  printing  96  peg 


(!l0unpr-0lj?  Hfutttnujn  ®tm?s 


LEVITTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


ISS,  V.P.  &  CO-PUB. 


S.  W.  CALKINS,  PRES.  &  CO-PUB. 


Negro  Publisher 
Takes  Gov’t  Post 

PlTTSBlTRGH 

Franklin  H.  Whittaker,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Pittsburgh  Courier, 
has  been  named  assistant  to  the 
director  of  public  information 
in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Mr.  Whittaker,  a  34-year-old 
Negro,  will  write  speeches,  ar¬ 
ticles  and  special  documents  for 
department  officials.  The  post 
pays  $13,730.  He  is  a  native  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  was  legal 
counsel  to  Rep.  Charles  C.  Diggs 
(D-Mich)  before  joining  the 
Courier,  Negro  weekly. 


J.  M.  Baskin,  for  43  years  with 
Fairchild’s  news  department  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  was  feted  by  the  trade  at 
a  testimonial  dinner  Mar.  1  in  the 
club  of  the  Merchandise  Mart,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Mr.  Baskin  started  Fairchild’s 
Chicago  news  bureau  in  1922  and 
relinquished  the  post  as  its  chief 
after  28  years  to  devote  his  time 
to  writing  for  the  Fairchild  papers. 
He  reaches  retirement  age  in  June. 


Julian  Handler,  editor  of  SIJPER- 
M.\RKET  NEWS,  and  John  Kovac, 
editor  of  the  store  operations  sec¬ 
tion,  will  attend  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.  Management  Seminar  on 
Marketing,  Food  Store  Construction 
and  Lighting.  It  will  be  held  at 
Nela  Park,  Qeveland,  Feb.  27-28. 


Edits  New  Magazine 

Ray  Henry  is  leaving  the 
Associated  Press  to  be  editor  of 
a  new  magazine  for  retirement, 
50  Plus.  He  will  be  vicepresident 
of  Plus  Publications  Inc.  He  said 
he  plans  to  continue  his  AP 
column,  “Security  for  You,” 
which  he  has  been  producing 
under  contract  while  also  writing 
a  veterans  column. 


The  Direct  Mail  Advertisers  Assn, 
circulation  seminar  on  Feb.  28  at 
the  Plaza  Hotel  will  feature  a  panel 
discussion  on  “How  New  Magazines 
Start  to  Circulate.”  One  of  the  four 
participating  panelists  from  various 
publishing  firms  who  have  recently 
launched  new  publications  is  Milton 
Williams,  circulation  director  of 
Fairchild  Publications,  who  will  dis¬ 
cuss  the  establishment  of  Fairchild’s 
newest  weekly,  METALWORKING 
NEWS. 


Stan  Helleur,  former  enter¬ 
tainment  columnist,  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Telegram  —  to  enter¬ 
tainment  columnist  for  the  To¬ 
ronto  Daily  Star. 


Milton  Williams  also  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  Associated  Business 
Publications  winter  conference  on 
Mar.  2  as  moderator  of  a  panel  of 
circulations  managers  who  will  in¬ 
terrogate  representatives  of  subscrip¬ 
tion  agencies  on  circulation  selling. 
Samuel  Deitch,  Fairchild’s  circula¬ 
tion  field  sales  manager  also  will 
lead  a  discussion  at  this  conference 
on  telephone  selling  of  subscrip¬ 
tions. 


Developing  healthier  and  happier  children  today- 
building  a  better  community  of  adults  for  tomorrow, 


The  directors’  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Hide  Assn,  in  Nassau  on 
Mar.  1  will  be  covered  by  John 
Ameer,  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
FOOTWEAR  NEWS.  He  will  then 
attend  the  association’s  member- 
^ip  meeting  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla., 
starting  Mar.  3,  and  remain  there 
for  the  annual  spring  meeting  of 
the  Tanners’  Council  of  .America, 
Mar.  6-8. 


Dr.  Milton  I.  Levine  is  Associate  Professor  of  Pedi¬ 
atrics  at  N.Y.  Hospital-Cornell  Medical  Center,  and 
Consulting  Pediatrician  of  the  N.Y.  Department  of 
Health. 

He  and  child  psychologist  Jean  H.  Seligman  are 
authors  of  the  Simon  and  Shuster  best  sellers,  "A  Baby 
Is  Born"  and  "The  Wonder  of  Life." 

Long  a  highly  popular  syndicated  column,  CHILD 
CARE  is  available  in  daily  300-word  releases. 

Write,  wire  or  phone  for  tamplet  and  rotes. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  YUkon  6-7625 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


rvbllthtt  ol 

Daily  N.W,  Racord,  Wenwn',  WMr  Daily, 
Hem.  Fumithingt  Daily,  Supcrmarli.t  Nmvf, 
Mwi't  Wmir,  FeolwMr  Newt,  DirMterlo., 
M.lalw.rlung  N.w$,  ElKlronic  N.w$,  Beelo. 
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THREE  WINNERS  in  the  women's  page  category  of  the  Penney- 
Missouri  competition  line  up  to  receive  cash  prizes  at  Columbia,  Mo. 
banquet:  Left  to  right — Mrs.  Carol  Black,  Middletown  (N.Y.)  Times 
Herald  and  Record,  $1,000;  Mrs.  Bette  Elliott,  Raleigh  (N.C.)  Times, 
$500;  and  Mrs.  Beverley  Morales,  Pompano  Beach  (Fla.)  Sun-Sentinel, 
$250. 

Jack  Reber,  formerly  with  Dennis  Braithwaite,  raiBo 
the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star —  columnist,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Daily 
to  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-  Star  —  to  editorial  staff,  To- 
Herald  night  side  copy  desk.  ronto  Globe  and  Mail. 

*  ♦  •  *  *  • 

Jack  Hollet  has  become  a  Michael  Grieg  —  from  stall 
day  side  copy  desk  reader  for  writer  to  book  editor.  Son  Fran- 
the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-  cisco  (Calif.)  Examiner,  suc- 
Htrald.  He  formerly  was  with  ceeding  Luther  Nichols,  now 
the  Pjieblo  ((kilo.)  Star- Journal  West  Coast  editor  for  Double- 
and  Chieftain.  day  and  Company. 
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Genell  Agnes  Jackson 
Wins  Scholarship 

New  York  City  alumnae  of 
Theta  Sigma  Phi  have  an¬ 
nounced  the  selection  of  Miss 
Genell  Agnes  Jackson,  of  Lewis- 
town,  Mont.,  as  winner  of  its 
annual  scholarship  for  a  woman 
student  at  the  Graduate  School 
if  Journalism,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  For  three  years  she  was 
a  part-time  reporter  for  the 
Lewistown  Daily  News.  She 
worked  as  copy  editor  and  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star  from  September, 
1957,  until  she  entered  ^lumbia 
in  September. 


The  Twelve 
Fateful  Decisions 


The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Third  Reich 
By  William  L.  Shirer 

•  •  • 

H«r«,  In  p«aq«at  oad  terrlfylag  ocearaey.  It  H*  pattara  «f 
dfetafonhip— kow  it  weriit  oad  kow  dfoerocy  wkipptd  It.  Tk« 
tarmoil  of  tka  worM  today  makai  tkto  ooo  of  tko  most  importoot  footarot 
of  ear  tlawt.  (TMI  BLACK  HCART  OF  HITLER— 12  lattolmeatt) 

• 
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Scripps  Installed 
As  SDX  President 

Reno,  Nev. 

Edward  W.  Scripps  II,  vice- 
president  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  was  installed  here 
Feb.  12  as  1961  president  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national 
professional  journalism  society. 
Mr.  Scripps  is  a  1952  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Nevada.  He 
was  given  the  oath  of  office  by 
Prof.  A.  L.  Higginbotham, 
chairman  of  the  school’s 
journalism  department. 

• 

HuntsviUe  (Ala.)  Times 
Ups  Thomas,  Hutsell 

Huntsville,  Ala. 

Publisher  Jack  Langhome  of 
the  Huntsville  Times  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Alex  Thomas  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  and  James  K.  Hutsell  as  as¬ 
sociate  editor. 

Mr.  Thomas  joined  the  paper 
as  a  reporter  six  years  ago,  was 
named  city  editor  two  years  ago. 
Mr.  Hutsell  joined  the  Times  as 
telegraph  editor  in  1957  and 
later  was  made  news  editor. 

• 

Mouzon  Peters — to  state 
editor,  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
Times,  succeeding  the  late  James 
Lindsey. 


SCHOLAR  —  Charles  E.  Pepper, 
owner,  publisher  and  editor  o(  the 
weekly  Crittenden  Press  at  Marion, 
Ky.,  is  the  recipient  of  the  Borden 
Award  of  $500  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity's  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 


Bruce  Slianks  Wim 
Safety  Cartoon  Prize 

Chicago 

Bruce  Shanks,  cartoonist  of 
the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News,  is  grand  award  winner 
in  the  National  Safety  Council’s 
18th  annual  Christmas  cartoon 
project. 

The  newspaper  also  was 
named  a  grand  award  winner. 
Both  will  receive  an  NSC  Public 
Interest  Award.  In  addition, 
Mr.  Shanks  will  be  given  $300. 

Five  cartoonists  were  cited 
for  safety  cartoons  published 
during  the  holiday  period:  Rob¬ 
ert  V.  Hendrixson,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Times;  Kenneth  J. 
Dolan,  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal; 
Ward  C.  Degler,  Jefferson  City 
(Mo.)  Post-Tribune;  Jack 
Knox,  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Ban¬ 
ner;  and  Robert  LaPalme,  La 
Presse,  Montreal. 

• 

Hillis  Johnson — from  rim  to 
assistant  on  the  city  desk, 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot. 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


Pan  Am  Sees  Mach  2 


Succeeding  Jet  PR 


To  condition  the  public  to  air¬ 
planes  flying  at  “Mach  2,”  twice 
the  speed  of  sound,  will  be  the 
next  PR  task  facing  world  air¬ 
lines  in  the  opinion  of  Rear  Ad¬ 
miral  Harold  B.  “Min”  Miller, 
PR  director  of  Pan  American 
World  Airways. 

“Most  jets  cruise  about  at 
‘Mach  0.83’,”  Admiral  Miller 
said,  “and  ‘Mach  2’  is  already 
knocking  at  the  door.  Within  the 
next  10  years  supersonic  air¬ 
plane  cruising  speeds  will  be 
well  over  2,000  miles  an  hour. 
New  York  and  London  will  be 
only  an  hour  and  a  half  apart.” 

(A  plane’s  speed  today  is 
usually  measured  by  the  prefix 
Mach.  Mach  was  the  name  of 
Ernst  Mach,  a  Czech-bom  Ger¬ 
man  physicist,  who  contributed 
to  the  study  of  sound.  When  a 
plane  is  going  at  the  speed  of 
sound  it  is  fiying  at  Mach  1, 
twice  the  speed  of  sound,  Mach 
2.  The  speed  of  sound  is  gener- 
ly  placed  at  1088  feet  per  sec¬ 
ond  at  sea  level  at  32  degrees 
F.  It  varies  in  other  tempera¬ 
tures  and  in  different  media.) 

Admiral  Miller  noted  that 
North  American  Aviation  was 
btiilding  the  B-70  to  fly  at  over 
Mach  2  speeds.  Billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  research  and  experimen¬ 
tation  will  eventually  bring  the 
speed  to  the  ordinary  traveling 
public,  he  believes. 


roster  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  numbering  well  over  60 
although  the  Latin-American 
Division  was  recently  cut  in 
half,  Admiral  Miller  also  keeps 
an  eye  on  the  PR  of  the  Guided 
Missiles  Range  Division,  at  Pat¬ 
rick  Air  Force  Base,  Cape  Ca¬ 
naveral,  Fla.,  the  anti-jamming 
range  that  Pan  Am  maintains 
for  the  Army  at  Tucson,  Ariz., 
and  the  overseas  Intercontinen¬ 
tal  Hotel  Corp.  This  latter  cor¬ 
poration  now  operates  15  hotels 
in  foreign  countries  and  is  open¬ 
ing  six  more. 

Pan  American  World  Air¬ 
ways’  present  big  job  is  to  keep 
its  fast  flying  jets  filled  as  close 
to  capacity  as  possible.  A  jet 
seats  111  usually,  40  first  class 
and  71  economy.  They  can  go 
up  to  as  high  as  168  passengers. 


4th  of  July  Business 


Mileage  Safely  Flown 


Introduction  of  pure  jets  was 
described  by  Admiral  Miller  as 
“most  successful.”  Now  number¬ 
ing  45,  in  another  year  the  fleet 
will  number  63. 

“Good  public  relations  has 
taught  the  public  how  safe  fast 
air  travel  really  is”.  Admiral 
Miller  said.  “Repetition  by  all 
airlines  of  the  millions  of  pas¬ 
senger  miles  safely  flown  has 
brought  the  realization  to  a 
great  majority  of  people  of  the 
fact  that  flying  is  actually  safer 
than  traveling  by  automobile.” 

Admiral  Miller  noted  that 
once  any  airliner  crash  caused 
an  immediate  fall-off  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Not  any  more.  Even  the 
recent  collision  of  a  jet  and  prop 
passenger  plane  over  New  York 
had  little  immediate  and  no  last¬ 
ing  affect  on  air  travel,  Ad¬ 
miral  Miller  said. 


Harold  B.  Miller 


Admiral  Miller  sits  on  top  of 
one  of  the  biggest  PR  shows  in 
the  world  and  thoroughly  en¬ 
joys  it,  he  said.  In  addition  to 
Pan  American  World  Airways 
PR,  which  has  a  personnel 


During  the  4th  of  July  week¬ 
end  in  1959  Pan  Am  transported 
5,900  people  between  this  coun¬ 
try  and  Europe.  That  record 
should  be  broken  this  year  with 
a  peak  weekend  of  about  7,000, 
Admiral  Miller  believes. 

The  entire  system  carries  well 
over  3,000,000  passengers  a 
year. 

Peak  travel  period  is  April 
through  October.  A  big  job  fac¬ 
ing  PR  and  sales  staffs  of  all 
world  airlines  is  to  spread  this 
period  throughout  the  entire 
year.  Pan  Am,  for  instance,  pro¬ 
motes  what  it  calls  Rainbow 
Economy  Fares  between  Oct.  1 
through  March  31.  Seventeen- 
day  excursion  fares  for  as  low 
as  $350  round-trip  between  New 
York  and  London  and  $620.30 
between  New  York  and  Rome. 
Stoi>-overs  are  permitted  at  as 
many  as  14  other  cities  on  a  trip 
to  Rome  without  extra  fare. 

PR  has  to  deal  with  two  types 
of  passengers — the  tourist  and 
the  business  man  who  makes  as 
many  as  20  trips  abroad  by  air 
each  year.  This  government  is 
behind  other  foreigpi  govern¬ 
ments  in  promoting  tourism  to 
the  United  States  abroad,  but  a 
bill  has  been  introduced  in  Con¬ 
gress  this  session,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  rectify  this  lack. 

Meanwhile,  Pan  Am  is  run¬ 
ning  a  monthly  series  of  articles 
overseas  on  what  to  see  in  the 
U.  S.  They  are  written  by  Frank 
Morris,  who,  like  Admiral  Mil¬ 
ler,  is  a  graduate  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 
He  became  one  of  the  staff 
writers  for  Colliers  and  is  now 


in  the  traffic  and  sales  depart¬ 
ment  of  Pan  Am.  His  pieces  are 
translated  into  many  languages 
and  get  wide  publication  abroad, 
according  to  Admiral  Miller. 

“We  do  not  turn  out  a  vast 
number  of  releases”,  Admiral 
Miller  said.  “Our  point  of  view 
on  PR  is  to  be  of  as  much  serv¬ 
ice  as  we  can  be  to  those  who 
are  regularly  engaged  in  writ¬ 
ing  for  the  mass  media.  We  try 
to  make  Pan  Am’s  PR  depart¬ 
ment  a  center  of  information. 
To  that  end  we  see  that  all  on 
newspapers,  magazines  and 
broadcasting  stations  who  might 
be  interested  have  the  names 
and  home  telephone  numbers  of 
our  staffers.” 

Admiral  Miller  said  he  him¬ 
self  gets  a  great  many  tele¬ 
phone  calls.  He  is  asked  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  questions,  not  exclusively 
concerning  the  system  for  which 
he  works.  He  tries  to  keep  up 
with  all  avition  facts  and  in¬ 
formation.  As  a  former  Naval 
aviator,  he  has  a  good  back¬ 
ground  for  this  type  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  He  can  and  does  talk  pilot 
talk  with  Pan  American  pilots. 
Furthermore,  his  company  has  a 
world-wide  communications  sys¬ 
tem  second  only  to  the  Navy. 

As  part  of  the  introduction  of 
jets.  Pan  Am’s  PR  department 
conducted  a  series  of  seminars 
in  a  number  of  leading  cities  to 
which  communications  people 
were  invited.  A  pilot,  engineer 
and  members  of  a  ground  crew 
explained  the  operation  of  the 
Pan  Am  jet  clippers. 

So-called  junkets  for  impor¬ 
tant  newspaper  people  and  writ¬ 
ers  are  limited  by  the  Civilian 
Aviation  Board  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  equipment  or  the 
opening  of  new  routes.  Most  re¬ 
cent  new  route  was  opened  last 
December  by  Pan  Am  between 
Los  Angeles,  Caracas  and  Rio. 
Newsmen  from  both  the  west 
and  east  coasts  were  invited  on 
this  one  because  those  from 
Miami  and  New  York  joined  up 
at  Guatemala. 


Each  year  both  Pan  .\m  and 
TWA  bring  people  from  abroad 
to  participate  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune’s  Forum,  and 
Pan  Am  brings  in  eight  young 
people  from  the  New  York  Mir¬ 
ror’s  Youth  Forum. 

“Pan  Am  likes  to  be  known 
as  a  system  with  a  big  heart,” 
Admiral  Miller  said,  “but,  of 
course,  we  must  draw  the  line 
and  turn  down  many  of  the  re¬ 
quests  we  receive  for  ‘free  serv¬ 
ice’  supposedly  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest.” 

Admiral  Miller  said  these  re¬ 
quests  average  a  good  round 
dozen  a  day.  A  few  have  “real 
significance.”  Others  come  from 
bright-eyed  publicity  seekers 
and  must  be  turned  down.  Stan¬ 
ley  Washburn,  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  David  T. 
Parsons,  Overseas  Division,  and 
Roger  W.  Smith,  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  Division,  help  Admiral  Mil¬ 
ler  screen  them. 


“Out  of  the  12  a  day,  perhaps 
12  a  month  are  of  value”,  he 
estimated. 


Word-of-Mouth  PR 


Admiral  Miller  would  like  to 
have  all  who  travel  by  Pan  Am 
become  PR  representatives  for 
the  system.  “Word  -  of  -  mouth 
PR”  from  satisfied  customers  is 
the  best  there  is,  in  his  estima¬ 
tion.  Pan  Am  takes  great  pains 
in  investigating  complaints  re¬ 
ceived,  “trying  to  make  a  good 
finish  out  of  a  bad  start,”  as 
he  put  it. 

In  addition  to  those  regularly 
employed  in  PR,  Admiral  Miller 
wants  every  Pan  Am  employe  to 
be  a  member  of  the  team.  A 
recent  folder  aimed  at  teaching 
them  PR  was  entitled  “This  is 
the  Story  of  News  and  How  You 
can  Make  it  Work  for  You.” 

Admiral  Miller  never  worked 
for  a  newspaper  himself.  But  he 
has  always  been  interested  in 
writing  and  is  the  author  of 
“Navy  Wings”,  published  by 
Dodd-Meadex,  magazine  articles 
and  many  juvenile  books.  He  re¬ 
tired  from  the  Navy  in  1946.  He 
was  then  a  Rear  Admiral  and 
director  of  information.  During 
the  war  he  served  under  Ad¬ 
miral  Nimitz  at  Guam.  He  also 
wrote  training  literature  for  the 
Bureau  of  Aeronautics. 


Admiral  Miller  was  serving  m 
an  Ensign  on  the  Battleship 
California  in  1924.  At  the  tune 
the  late  Sidney  Smith’s  comic 
strip  character  Andy  Gump  wm 
calling  out  “Oh  Min!”  to  his 
wife  when  in  trouble.  The  young 
Ensign  Miller  was  very  bashful 
and  to  kid  him  in  the  Junior 
Officer’s  Mess  his  fellow  officers 
used  to  page  him  by  calling  out 
“Oh  Min!”  The  nickname  be¬ 
came  attached  to  the  Navy 
then  and  has  stuck  with  him 
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ROYAL  IMPERIAL  !  REGAL  i  WINDSOR 

It  was  evident  that  broadbill  i  It  was  evident  that  broadbill  j  It  was  evident  that  broadbill  i  It  was  evident  that  broadblU 
swordfish  were  contributing  the  |  swordfish  were  contributing  the  I  swordfish  were  contributing  the  i  swordfish  were  contributing  the 
main  excitement  in  Long  Island  !  main  excitement  in  Long  Island  j  main  excitement  in  Long  Island  '  main  excitement  in  Long  Island 
waters.  Bluefish  were  the  chief  !  waters.  Bluefish  were  the  chief  j  waters.  Bluefish  were  the  chief  j  waters.  Bluefish  were  the  chief 

game  an  hour’s  run  outside  of  :  game  an  hour’s  run  outside  of  j  game  an  hour’s  run  outside  of  '  game  an  hour’s  run  outside  ol 

Jones  Inlet.  There  were  floun-  i  Jones  Inlet.  There  were  floun-  \  Jones  Inlet.  There  were  floun-  ;  Jones  Inlet.  There  were  floun¬ 
ders  and  fluke  in  the  Bay  and  ;  ders  and  fluke  in  the  Bay  and  j  ders  and  fluke  in  the  Bay  and  1  ders  and  fluke  in  the  Bay  anc 

fluke,  mostly  small,  at  Jones  and  I  fluke,  mostly  small,  at  Jones  and  '  fluke,  mostly  small,  at  Jones  and  ■  fluke,  mostly  small,  at  Jones  anc 

Long  Beaches.  The  year’s  first  I  Long  Beaches.  The  year’s  first  j  Long  Beaches.  The  year’s  first  j  Long  Beaches.  The  year’s  first 

and  only  white  marlin  had  been  i  and  only  white  marlin  had  been  j  and  only  white  marlin  had  been  ‘  and  only  white  marlin  had  beer 

caught  last  Sunday.  There  was  caught  last  Sunday.  There  was  j  caught  last  Sunday.  There  was  ;  caught  last  Sunday.  There  waf 
also  a  good  catch  of  stripers  in  |  also  a  good  catch  of  stripers  in  |  also  a  good  catch  of  stripers  in  :  also  a  good  catch  of  stripers  ir 
the  inlet.  The  largest  of  twenty-  I  the  inlet.  The  largest  of  twenty-  j  the  inlet.  The  largest  of  twenty-  j  the  inlet.  The  largest  of  twenty 

one  fish  taken  weighed  fifty-two  >  one  fish  taken  weighed  fiftyrtwo  j  one  fish  taken  weighed  fifty-two  |  one  fish  taken  weighed  fifty-twc 

pounds.  The  bottom  fishermen  pounds.  The  bottom  fishermen  \  pounds.  The  bottom  fishermen  \  pounds.  The  bottom  fishermer 
were  taking  sea  bass,  fluke  and  !  were  taking  sea  bass,  fluke  and  <  were  taking  sea  bass,  fluke  and  j  were  taking  sea  bass,  fluke  anc 
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Personal  taste  —  and  judgment  based  upon  wide 
experience.  These  are  the  factors  of  choice  that  a 
sportsman  exercises  when  he  selects  his  lure. 

For  the  publisher,  too,  these  factors  enter  into 
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JOURNAUSM  EDUCATION 

$75  Summer  Jobs 
Urged  for  Morale 


Laramie,  Wyo. 
The  Wyoming  Newspaper 
Plan  has  five  goals  which  add 
up,  in  the  long  run,  to  getting 
more  young  people  interested  in 
journalism  jobs. 

Wallace  R.  Biggs,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  Wyoming,  pre¬ 
sented  the  plan  at  a  recent  state 
press  meeting  and  now  he  is 
asking  action  on  it  by  publishers. 

PrupoHalx  on  Pay 
The  five  points  are: 

1)  Get  summer  salaries  for 
junior-senior  journalism  intern¬ 
ship  students  up  to  $75  a  week 
—  not  because  the  students  are 
always  necessarily  worth  that 
much  —  but  because  it  would 
get  them  into  newspaper  jobs 
instead  of  highway  construction 
work  and  because  the  summer- 
pay  would  help  them  pay  their 
way  through  school.  The  $75-a- 
week  summer  pay  would  also 
increase  the  morale  of  journal¬ 


ism  students,  who  are  inclined 
to  look  on  newspaper  pay  as  too 
low  anyway. 

2)  Get  “Regular  Pay”  on 
newspaper  up  to  a  fair  scale : 

Male,  single,  weekly 
1st  year,  $  80  a  week 
2nd  year,  $  85  a  week 
3rd  year,  $  90  a  week 
4th  year,  $  95  a  week 
5th  year,  $100  a  week 
Married,  Male,  weekly 
1st  year,  $  85  a  week 
2nd  year,  $  90  a  week 
3rd  year,  $  95  a  week 
4th  year,  $100  a  week 

3)  Attempt  to  get  every  news¬ 
paper  in  the  state  to  hire  a 
MALE  high  school  student  in¬ 
terested  in  journalism  as  a  ca¬ 
reer  —  put  him  to  work,  even  if 
it’s  for  only  one-day-a-week. 
Help  him  get  interested  in  news- 
papering-as-a-life-career  —  and 
see  that  he’s  encouraged  to  at¬ 
tend  college  and  major  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

4)  Newspapers  will  agree  to 
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And,  as  Holmes  would  have  said, 
‘^Elementary,  my  dear  Watson  — 
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run  a  series  of  promotional  ads 
throughout  the  year  —  calling 
attention  to  Journalism  as  a  Ca¬ 
reer,  Scholarships  in  Journalism, 
etc.  etc.  There  would  probably 
be  8-12  of  these  during  the  year. 

5)  Newspapers  will  consider 
offering  scholarships.  Proposed: 
a  $200  scholarship,  to  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  $50  a  semester  for 
the  first  two  years  in  college. 
Unless  student  completes  first 
two  years  in  Journalism  —  stu¬ 
dent  agrees  to  refund  the  schol¬ 
arship  money. 

Not  Enough  .Srliolart«hips 

Currently  $400  a  year  is  di¬ 
verted  from  the  Wyoming  Press 
association  treasury  each  year 
to  pay  for  four  $100  scholar¬ 
ships  —  known  as  the  Wyoming 
Press  freshman  scholarships  in 
journalism.  These  are  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  McCraken  ($250), 
Hanway  ($250),  Sheridan  Press 
($150),  and  the  Star  Valley  In¬ 
dependent  ($50)  scholarships. 
All  of  these  are  for  freshmen 
ONLY  —  and  good  for  one  year 
only. 

Mr.  Biggs  said,  every  news¬ 
paperman  in  Wyoming  should 
check  with  his  local  high  school 
principal  or  journalism  teacher 
in  an  attempt  to  find  a  high 
school  junior  or  senior  boy  in¬ 
terested  in  a  journalism  career. 

-  Publishers  are  urged  to  find 
I  some  kind  of  a  job  —  perhaps  a 
I  one-day-a-week  or  two-after- 
I  noons-after-school  —  in  an  at- 
j  tempt  to  encourage  a  boy  to  at- 
I  tend  the  University  of  Wyoming 
!  and  move  into  a  career  in  jour- 
!  nalism. 

“The  UW  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism,”  Mr.  Biggs  stressed, 
“trains  for  an  all-round  journa¬ 
list  —  and  not  a  specialist.  The 
I  UW  journalism  graduate  is  best 
fitted  for  a  job  as  news-editor 
of  a  weekly,  reporter  on  a  daily, 
advertising  salesman,  combina¬ 
tion  reporter-photographer,  ra¬ 
dio-tv  newscaster,  or  magazine 
staffer.  A  minor  in  journalism 
is  an  excellent  acquisition  for  a 
high  school  teacher  expecting  to 
be  an  adviser  of  high  school 
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publications  and  teach  a  cltM 
in  high  school  joumali-m. 

“The  UW  joumalisr-:  gradu¬ 
ate  is  well-backgroundeti  in  Art* 
and  Sciences  (three-fourths  of 
his  work  is  outside  joui  nalism). 

In  journalism,  he  is  trained  in 
the  theory  and  practice  i>f  news, 
editorial,  feature,  and  <oIumn' 
type  writing;  advertising  copy 
and  layout;  photographic  pi^ 
essing  and  editing;  radio  scrip- 
writing  and  tape-recording  prac¬ 
tice;  16mm  movie-camera  film¬ 
ing  and  editing ;  newspaper  law 
and  policy;  copywriting  and 
proofreading;  typography  and 
newspaper  layout.” 

The  Journalism  department  is 
scheduled  to  take  over  part  of 
the  College  of  Commerce  and  In¬ 
dustry  space  in  the  A&S  build¬ 
ing  in  the  fall,  and  thus  enlarge 
its  physical  facilities  consider¬ 
ably. 

• 

Ford  Grant  Aids 
Crime  News  Course 

Chicago 

Northwestern  University’s 
third  annual  short  course  on 
crime  news  reporting  will  be 
held  on  the  Chicago  campus, 
March  20-25,  under  joint  spon¬ 
sorship  of  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  and  the  Law  School 
Underlying  theme  of  the 
sessions  is  aimed  at  closing  the 
breach  of  misunderstanding 
between  newsmen,  police  and 
courts  over  the  coverage  of 
crime  news.  The  course,  which 
is  made  possible  through  a  Ford 
Foundation  grant,  will  be 
conducted  by  Fred  E.  Inbau  and 
Claude  R.  Sowle  of  North- 
western’s  law  school  and  Prof. 
Jacob  Scher  of  the  journalism 
school. 

Attendance  is  open  to  all 
newsmen  from  press,  magazines, 
television  and  radio,  and  to 
teachers  and  graduate  studoits 
of  journalism  and  law. 

• 

Ohio  Editors  Swap 
Youth  Project  Ideas 

Cleveland 
The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
recently  was  host  to  a  group  of 
editors  and  publishers  of  north¬ 
ern  Ohio,  at  which  the  news¬ 
paper’s  education  service  pro¬ 
gram  was  explained  and  the 
executives  exchanged  views  on 
programs  to  increase  readership 
among  young  persons. 

Stanley  E.  Hart,  editor  of  the 
Warren  Tribune  Chronicle,  told 
how  his  paper  has  been  serial¬ 
izing,  for  use  in  the  schools 
there,  the  book,  “Our  Rugged 
Constitution.”  He  said  the  re¬ 
sponse  had  been  gratifying,  and 
added:  “Even  the  children  in 
the  first  grade,  these  six-yea^ 
olds,  have  become  interested,  if 
you  can  imagine  that.” 
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It’s  an  Interesting  Business,  Copley  Press  Staff  Awards  Testify 


vacation  camping  trip  in  of  a  truant  officer  who  chased 
estem  Mexico.  two  girls  down  a  railroad  track. 

Local  editorial  —  Richard  F.  Originality  —  Nils  Pedersen, 
}urade;  analyzing  President  Elgin  Daily  Courier-News;  a 
ennedy’s  campaign  promises.  social-studies  curriculum. 

News  Photo— Roy  S.  Jarvis;  Local  editorial  —  Richard  J. 

beaming  President  Eisen-  O’Neill,  Illinois  State  Register; 
>wer.  asking  whether  the  police  de- 

News  headline  —  Robert  M.  partment  requires  reorganiza- 
imey;  nine-ton  statue  for  tion. 

okohama  being  prepared  for  ^ews  photo-A.  Ray  PeUey, 
ansportation.  ‘  Nine  Tons  of  Herald-News;  layout 

^ard  Go  to  Yokohama.  showing  what  happens  when  a 

Feature  headhne  —  Larrj’  strike  leaves  7,000  persons  with- 
usitana ;  interview  with  college  public  transportation, 
i-eds.  A  young  man  without  t.  , 

1  automobile  is  out  of  gear  ,  headline  --  Ro^rt  B. 

hen  it  comes  to  dating.  “Boys  Herald-News. 

eed  Wheels  in  Race  for  Girls.”  Matemity-ward  nurses  were 
Local  ad  campaign  -  C.  W. 

pgar  and  J.  C.  Reynolds  for  “Silver  Cross  Maternity 
ever  copy  appeal  within  the  Reason :  Triplet  Girls, 

mnds  of  available  mat  ma-  Feature  headline — Don  Weis, 
rial.  Aurora  Beacon-News.  There 

Classified  campaign  —  Rod  seems  to  be  no  cure  for  hay 
aterson;  use  of  white  space  fever.  “Hay  Fever  Is  Noding  to 
ithout  extreme  typographical  Sdeeze  At.” 
yout.  Local  ad  campaign — Bernard 

Awards  in  The  Copley  Press,  Fitzpatrick,  Illinois  State 
1C.,  division:  Journal  and  Register;  From  one 

Spot-news — Edward  P.  Joyce,  ad  offering  a  10  cent  ham  sand- 
ip  in  Daily  Courier-News;  wich,  sales  totaled  more  than 
iscue  of  a  young  man  who  12,600. 

ireatened  to  leap  from  the  13th  Classified  ad  series  —  Alva 
xir  of  a  building.  Thombrugh  Jr.,  Aurora  Beacon- 

Feature — Don  Lenhausen, /Hi-  News;  dealing  with  a  realty 
jis  State  Journal;  experiences  broker. 


Lower  operating  costs.  Heat  is  applied  inside  the  metal 
itself  by  recirculating  heating  tubes  inside  the  Stereo  Pot 
.  .  .  assures  even  temperature  distribution,  no  heat  loss. 
Kemp's  exclusive  carburetor  pre-mixes  air  and  gases  pre¬ 
cisely  for  superior  combustion,  faster  starting,  complete 
control  .  .  .  prevents  costly  waste  in  fuel  and  labor. 
Higher  casting  rates.  Exact  temperature  control  coupled 
with  speedy  heat  recovery  allows  continuous  casting  .  .  . 
even  when  large  quantities  of  metal  are  added.  An  inner 
exhaust  actually  blankets  the  metal,  greatly  reducing  dross 
formation.  You  get  the  best  in  quality,  the  most  in  quantity. 

Easy  and  safe  to  operate.  One  simple  adjustment  pro¬ 
portions  the  gas-air  ratio  automatically,  perfectly.  There 
are  no  exposed  flames,  no  obnoxious  gases  .  . .  both  the 
burner  and  starter  are  completely  enclosed.  Choose  from  a 
full  range  of  Kemp  Stereo  Pots — 1  to  35  tons.  Available 
with  electric  immersion  heaters,  too.  Write  now  for  details. 
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beating  out  plowshares  with 


AUTOMATION 


The  day  is  long  past  when  blacksmiths,  pounding  over  anvils,  turned 
out  the  plowshares  to  till  the  nation’s  farmlands.  Today,  highly  automated 
lines  spew  out  plowshares  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  to  supply  the  nation’s 
farmers. 

The  share — the  part  of  the  plow  that  bites  through  the  soil — can 
now  be  replaced  quickly  and  inexpensively  when  it  wears  out.  The  nation’s 
farmers  remove  and  change  them  like  you  change  razor  blades. 

Automated  production  lines,  like  this  line  at  the  John  Deere  Plow 
Works  in  Moline,  produce  the  shares  at  low  cost — pass  the  savings  along  to  farm¬ 
ers.  Shares  are  cut,  formed,  perforated,  gauged,  heat-treated,  and  surface  con¬ 
ditioned  by  automatic  machines  which  work  rapidly  and  accurately.  The  auto¬ 
mated  process  furnishes  the  farmer  another  bonus,  too,  in  that  precision  is 
maintained  and  constantly  checked  electronically.  There  is  no  guesswork. 

This  is  another  reason  why  John  Deere  products  are  leading  sellers 
on  North  American  farms. 

DEERE  &  COMPANY,  Moline,  Illinois 


Manufacturers  of  John  Deere  Farm  and  Industrial  Tractors  and  Equipment 


Newspapers  Placed  In  Autocratic  Class 


“Participating  publishers”  are 
advocated  as  a  means  of  curing 
“newspaper  flabbiness”  in  a  new 
book  by  a  former  newspaperman 
published  by  Oceana  Publica¬ 
tions,  New  York. 

The  book,  entitled  “The 
Agreeable  Autocracies,”  by 
Joseph  P.  Lyford,  puts  the  press 
in  that  autocratic  category  along 
with  corporations,  unions,  the 
church  and  political  parties.  It 
reproduces  in  print  radio  dia¬ 
logues  betw’een  Mr.  Lyford  and 
a  variety  of  authorities  broad¬ 
cast  last  year  over  WBAI-FM, 
New  York  educational  station, 
and  nationally  over  60  stations. 

.4ctive  Leadership 

It  was  Penn  Kimball,  journal¬ 
ism  professor  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  w'ho  suggested  publish¬ 
ers  should  be  more  active  in 
leadership,  when  the  press  was 
discussed.  Taking  part  in  the 
same  Platonic  dialogue  with  Mr. 
Lyford  entitled  “Should  Pub¬ 
lishers  Stay  Home  ?”  was  Joseph 
Kraft  a  writer  formerly  on  the 
Washington  Post  and  New  York 
Times.  Mr.  Kraft  was  opposed 
to  publisher  “interference”.  In 
the  end  agreement  centered  on 
the  point  that  newspapers,  so 
often  family  owned  today,  should 
develop  eventual  managers  from 
the  editorial  ranks. 

Such  publishers  should  not 
“stay  home”  but  by  taking  ac¬ 
tive  part  should  make  their  pa¬ 
pers  both  successful  “economic 
institutions”  and  “responsible 
information  mediums.”  Jokingly, 
the  trio  of  tyros  concluded  by 
agreeing  they  should  go  out  and 
start  their  own  daily. 

In  the  beginning  and  during 
the  couree  of  the  conversation, 
the  three  took  a  dim  view  of  the 
American  press.  Mr.  Lyford  ex¬ 
pressed  it  most  brutally,  saying: 

“The  fact  is  that  the  news¬ 
paper  business  today  is  in  a 
terrible  situation,  economically 
and  from  a  news  standpoint.  Im¬ 
portant  matters  are  not  dis¬ 
cussed.  Publishers  do  not  con¬ 
cern  themselves  with  public 
criticism.  When  they  are  criti¬ 
cized  they  display  a  fantastic 
sensitivity.  They  react  to  it,  but 
they  don’t  listen  to  it  and  say, 
‘Well,  now,  is  there  anything  to 
this,  and  what  can  we  do?’  ” 

ANPA  Meetings 

Reviewing  meetings  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  Mr.  Lyford  de¬ 
scribed  them  as  consisting  large¬ 
ly  of  “mumbling  about  the  high 
cost  of  newsprint  and  how  gov¬ 
ernment  secrecy  was  preventing 
the  papers  from  getting  the 
news — as  if  the  papers  were 
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beating  on  the  doors  trying  to 
get  this  news,  which  I  don’t 
think  they  are. 

“And  we  can  always  be  sure 
there  will  be  a  big  attack  on  all 
of  the  unions  involved  in  the 
newspaper  business,  some  of  it 
legitimate,”  Mr.  Lyford  con¬ 
tinued,  “some  not.  But  I  have 
yet  to  And  any  speeches  or  re¬ 
ports  which  amount  to  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  a  publisher’s  role  or  the 
real  editorial  problems  of  the 
newspaper  business.” 

Mr.  Lyford  described  publish¬ 
ers’  discussions  in  general  as 
“about  as  big  a  collection  of 
stuffed  shirt  pronouncements  as 
I  have  ever  seen.” 

Calling  Mr.  Kraft  and  himself 
“old  working  stiffs”.  Prof.  Kim¬ 
ball  said  he  was  conscious  of  the 
business  problems  of  publishing. 
He  pointed  out  that  newspapers 
were  not  in  the  corporate  sys¬ 
tem,  not  publicly  owned.  Most 
publishers  are  of  the  “third  gen¬ 
eration  running  old,  old  news¬ 
papers  which  have  usually  been 
handed  down  from  that  editorial 
ink-stained  originator,  who 
started,  maybe,  with  a  dollar  and 
a  half  and  a  lot  of  debts.” 

High  in  Prestige 

Mr.  Kraft  maintained  that  to¬ 
day  it  has  become  increasingly 
difficult  to  start  new  newspapers, 
that  the  “newspaper  business  is 
not  a  good  business,  and  no  one 
in  his  right  mind,  starting  out, 
would  go  into  it.”  However,  a 
newspaper  in  any  community  has 
a  “status  prestige  quotient  that 
is  very  high.” 

“The  publisher  in  a  town  is 
an  important  citizen,  even  in 
large  towns,”  Mr.  Kraft  con¬ 
tinued.  “In  New  York  Arthur 
Sulzberger  is  and  in  Washing¬ 
ton  Eugene  Meyer  was  a  pillar 
of  the  community  because  people 
pay  attention  to  the  news¬ 
papers  .  .  .  The  case  of  John 
Hay  Whitney  buying  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  is  relevant. 
The  Reids  were  very  reluctant 
to  sell  because  the  paper  had 
meant  something  very  important 
in  the  history  of  the  family.  In 
losing  the  paper,  their  stock  in 
the  community  was  by  that  much 
diminished.” 

After  this  introduction,  a 
shortened  version  of  the  dialogue 
continues: 

LYFORD:  The  publisher  is 
usually  not  a  newspaperman 
himself.  Mr.  Whitney  is  am¬ 
bassador  to  Britain.  Many  other 
publishers  are  people  w'ho  have 
never  had  any  news  background. 
Is  the  publisher  supposed  to 
keep  his  hands  off,  and  does 
he  keep  his  hands  off,  or  should 
a  publisher  involve  himself  con¬ 


stantly  in  the  operations  of  his 
newspaper  ? 

KRAFT:  It’s  agreed,  general¬ 
ly,  that  he  has  major  say  about 
major  policies.  But  the  prevail¬ 
ing  notion  among  working  jour¬ 
nalists  is  that  it’s  bad  for  the 
publisher  to  get  his  hand  too 
deep  into  the  editorial  side.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  wholly  desir¬ 
able  for  the  publisher,  as  much 
as  he  possibly  can,  to  keep  his 
hand  off  the  daily  editorial  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  newspaper. 

‘Fat  Cats* 

LYFORD:  You’re  talking 

about  “fat  cats”  now? 

KRAFT:  Fat  cats  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  publisher  ...  A 
newspaper,  on  the  news  side,  is 
concerned  with  very,  very  spe¬ 
cific  issues;  and  I  think  that  pub¬ 
lishers  are  unfitted  to  judge, 
even  appreciate  them.  So  for 
that  reason  also,  I  would  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  further  they  keep 
their  hands  from  the  editorial 
work  the  better  the  paper  will 
be. 


KIMBALL:  I  think  you  aie 
arguing  yourself  into  a  trap 
here.  Remember,  there  are  over 
1700  (daily)  newspapers  in  the 
United  States,  minus  those  that 
have  disappeared  lately.  .\nd,  of 
course,  it’s  pretty  hart  to  gen- 
eralize  what  all  publishers  are 
like  everywhere,  but  in  all  your 
arguments  against  publishers’ 
interfering,  what  you  mean  is 
interfering  badly  .  .  . 

If  I  were  a  publisher,  I  would 
interfere.  I  would  interfere,  not, 
I  hope,  in  a  stupid  heavy-handed 
way,  but  in  the  same  way  that 
any  person  who  wants  a  dynamic 
and  creative  business  tries  to 
give  leadership  to  his  organiza¬ 
tion  and  to  support  the  right 
people  in  it. 

Until  w’e  have  publishers  who 
are  able  to  move  in  the  editorial 
echelons  in  an  intelligent  and 
creative  way,  we’re  going  to 
have  trouble  getting  the  news¬ 
papers  we  want. 

Management  Tradition 

LYFORD:  Our  problem  is 


REGAL  JOURNALIST  —  Wall!  Zimmerman  is  crowned  by  L+.  Gov. 
John  Cherberg  as  Homecoming  Queen  of  Seattle  University.  The  green- 
eyed  blonde  is  editor-in-chief  of  the  campus  newspaper,  the  Spectator; 
winner  of  the  Catholic  School  Press  Association's  award  for  best  news 
story  of  1959-60;  and  an  honor  student  in  the  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  She's  got  her  heart  set  on  being  a  reporter. 
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KIMHALL:  If  you  own  an  KRAFT:  Opportunities  at  the 


operation  you  don’t  have  to  run 
it  personally.  What  I  think  is 
ne^ed  in  the  new'spaper  busi¬ 
ness  is  new  management  tra¬ 
dition  in  which  editorial  people, 
early  in  the  game,  are  somehow 
trained  in  the  business  side  so 
they  can  rise  to  top  positions  of 
responsibility  ...  You  ought  to 
be  able  to  train  people  to  oper¬ 
ate  intelligently  in  both  worlds 
(editorial  and  business)  to  take 
final  responsibility,  because 
these  are  the  people  who  are 
going  to  make  better  news¬ 
papers  to  cure  all  these  ills. 

KRAFT:  My  feeling  is  that 
in  general  the  publishers,  for 
institutional  reasons,  are  un¬ 
fitted  to  exert  a  healthy  influence 
on  the  paper. 

KIMBALL:  Here  and  there, 
there  are  good  publishers,  and 
I  might  say  constructive  pub¬ 
lishers,  who  give  leadership  to 
their  particular  organizations.  I 
think  the  mark  of  a  good  pub¬ 
lisher  is  in  the  amount  of  guts 
and  fire  and  vinegar  that  is  re¬ 
flected  in  his  editorial  operation 
...  It  seems  to  me  that  the  city 
editor  and  managing  editor  and 
the  chief  of  the  business  ought 
to  be  able  to  sit  down  together 
and  talk  intelligently  with  each 
other  about  what  kind  of  story 
to  go  after  and  to  support  re¬ 
porters  who  go  out  and  dig  and 
investigate  the  things  the  public 
ought  to  know  about. 

LYFORD:  This  seems  to  be  a 
very  good  prescription.  Certain 
publishers  come  to  mind  who  do 
exactly  this.  Barry  Bingham  of 
the  Louis%’ille  Courier  Journal 
is  a  remarkable  example,  and 
there  are  other  publishers  who 
follow  this  pattern. 

KIMBALL:  The  newspaper 
business  does  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  develop  a  line  of  people  who 
can  rise  to  the  top  .  .  . 

Conditions  of  Employment 

LYFORD:  The  French  have 
a  saying  that  journalism  leads 
to  everything  provided  you  get 
out  of  it. 

KIMBALL:  Right.  I  blame  the 
publishers  for  not  creating  the 
conditions  of  employment  which 
make  people  want  to  stay  in  the 
business. 

All  of  us  would  agree  that 
making  a  good  newspaper  is 
good  business  from  a  publishing 
point  of  view,  and  the  papers 
that  are  folding  in  this  day  and 
age,  by  and  large,  are  poor  news¬ 
papers  run  by  poor  publishers. 
And  the  papers  that  are  sur¬ 
viving  .  .  .  have  the  kind  of 
publisher  that  I’m  talking  about 
~who  mingles  w’ith  the  editorial 
aide,  who  gives  it  leadership, 
who  tries  to  stimulate  new  ideas 
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top  are  necessarily  limited  on 
newspapers. 

LYFORD:  A  reporter  doesn’t 
usually  want  to  get  to  the  top 
of  the  paper  in  terms  of  a 
hierarchy  or  even  control  of  the 
editorial  voice.  He  wants  to  be¬ 
come  a  good  enough  specialist 
so  that  when  he  operates  no¬ 
body  tries  to  push  him  around. 

The  newspapermen  I  have 
known  who  have  achieved  spe¬ 
cial  standing  are  men  like  Clark 
Mollenhoff  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  Ed  Lahey 
of  the  Knight  Newspapers,  many 
of  the  top  New  York  Times  men, 
Barnet  Nossiter  and  Murray 
Marder  of  the  Washington  Post. 

Participating  Publishers 

KIMBALL:  I’m  talking  about 
participating  publishers,  and  I’m 
against  interfering  publishers, 
the  kind  that  Mr.  Kraft  de¬ 
scribes.  The  papers  you  have 
just  named  are  headed  by  par¬ 
ticipating  publishers. 

Sooner  or  later,  newspapers 
in  order  to  survive  have  got  to 
find  a  way  to  beef  up  the  vigor 
of  their  own  organizations  by 
taking  the  people  that  know 
most  about  the  basic  function 
of  a  newspaper  and  putting 
them  in  the  places  where  the 
checks  are  signed,  where  the 
big  decisions  are  made,  quite 
apart  from  just  handling  the 
day-to-day  flow  of  news. 

We  have  to  have  some  kind 
of  revolution  inside  the  business 
organization  of  a  newspaper. 

KRAFT:  I  would  agree.  I 
would  cite  one  example  of  it, 
the  work  that  James  Reston  has 
done  with  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  New  York  Times. 
It  is  a  case  in  point  of  someone 
with  on-the-job  training  getting 
into  a  position  with  a  good  deal 
of  authority,  and  backed  by  a  lot 
of  people  who  are  specialists  and 
who  have  done  very  good  work. 

And  I  would  suppose  that 
there  has  to  be  an  opportunity 
for  people  with  drive  and  also 
wnth  experience  because  good 
newspapering  derives  from  a 
passionate  conviction  about  what 
the  right  thing  is  to  do,  a  con¬ 
viction  that  is  bom  out  of  a 
good  deal  of  day-to-day  labor 
and  experience. 

Foreign  Correspondence 

In  another  chapter  in  the  book 
Mr.  Lyford  discusses  foreign 
correspondence  with  Theodore 
H.  White,  who  was  chief  of 
Time’s  bureau  in  China  during 
World  War  II,  and  is  now  an 
author. 

Mr.  White  contended  that  be¬ 
tween  475  and  500  full-time 
correspondents  make  up  the 
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Oberlin,  Ohio 

Radio  and  television  stations 
have  placed  “too  much  empha¬ 
sis”  on  “well-modulated  voices 
and  nice  looking  faces”  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  news,  James  C.  Hag- 
erty  charged  here  Feb.  16. 

“These  voices  and  these  faces 
all  too  often  are  merely  relaying 
the  reports  gathered  by  the 
trained  reporters  of  wire  serv¬ 
ice  facilities,”  he  said.  “They 
seldom  —  if  ever  —  actually 
leave  the  radio  or  television 
studio  to  cover  the  news.” 

Mr.  Hagerty  said  these  com¬ 
mentators  have  little,  if  any,  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  stories  they 
are  reporting. 

“They  know  it,  the  people  who 
figure  in  the  events  reported 
know  it,  and  I  suspect,  the 
American  people  are  beginning 
to  know  it,”  he  declared. 

Mr.  Hagerty  made  the  com¬ 
ments  in  an  address  —  his  first 
since  assuming  his  position  as 
ABC’s  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  news  and  public  affairs.  The 
event  was  sponsored  by  the 
Aluminum  Association  to  mark 
the  75th  anniversary  of  ^umi- 
num. 

“Radio  and  television  net¬ 
works  and  stations  have  not  done 
as  good  a  job  as  both  can  do 
in  presenting  the  news,”  he 
charged. 

Never  at  Conference 

He  said  there  are  some  Wash¬ 
ington  radio  and  television 
newsmen  who,  to  his  personal 
knowledge  because  he  had  to  ac¬ 
credit  them,  never  attended  a 
Presidential  news  conference  in 
the  eight  years  he  served  as 


“eyes  and  ears  of  America  in 
this  world  in  which  we  must 
live.”  He  said  AP  has  60  full¬ 
time  men  abroad.  (AP  corrected 
this  figure  saying  they  have  80 
full-time  Americans  overseas 
and  also  700  full-time  nationals 
of  the  countries  covered.) 

Less  Than  4  Columns 

Mr.  White  said  of  the  20,000 
words  of  foreign  copy  carried 
a  day  over  its  wires,  the  aver¬ 
age  U.S.  newspaper  uses  some¬ 
what  less  than  four  columns. 

“Editors  have  this  built-in — 
I  think  they’re  wrong  —  this 
built-in  conviction  that  foreign 
news  is  dull,  that  it  will  drive 
readers  away.” 

“Many  New  Yorkers  claim 
that  the  New  York  Times  is  dull, 
but  I  am  sure  that  the  Times 
people  are  very  wise  and  very 
sound.  They  know  that  they 
have  tapped  a  hunger  and  this 
hunger  is  paying  off  in  circula- 


President  Eisenhower’s  Press 
Secretary. 

“Yet  every  day  these  voices 
report  on  the  news  from  Wash¬ 
ington  and  give  the  impression 
that  they  have  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  events,”  he  added. 

Mr.  Hagerty  said  this  condi¬ 
tion  is  not  entirely  the  fault  of 
the  newsmen. 

“Rather,  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
system  of  news  coverage  that 
radio  and  television  have  built 
up,”  he  continued.  “For,  as  I  am 
banning  to  understand  it,  these 
‘commentators’  have  to  prepare 
their  shows  for  air  time  and  can 
not  get  out  around  the  town.  So 
they  all  too  often  take  the  AP 
and  UPI  wires  —  maybe  have 
them  rewritten  —  but  there  is 
little  initiative  in  digging  up 
stories  —  in  working  to  develop 
others. 

“This  situation  can  —  and 
must  —  be  changed,”  he  pledged. 

“Newspapers,”  he  said,  “real¬ 
ized  a  long  time  ago  that  the 
by-line  of  a  reporter  was  the 
way  of  saying  that  that  reporter 
was  on  the  spot  when  the  event 
he  wrote  about  occurred  —  that 
he  saw  it  happen  —  that  he  was 
your  eyes  and  ears  on  the  scene 
and  that  he  could  consequently 
give  you  —  his  reader  —  a  per¬ 
sonal  report  of  that  event. 

“Why  can’t  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  do  more  of  the  same  thing? 
Why  can’t  trained  reporters, 
using  the  tools  of  their  media  — 
the  microphone  and  the  camera 
—  bring  you  more  news  from  a 
personal  participation  point  of 
view.  I  think  they  can  —  and 
this  is  what  I  am  going  to  try 
to  do.” 


tion  and  in  strength  for  the 
organization. 

“I  believe  the  duty  of  an  edi¬ 
tor  or  publisher  is  to  lead,  to 
make  the  people  reach  and 
grasp,  and  unless  we  do  that  we 
fail  that  half  of  our  function 
that  can’t  be  measured  in  dollars 
and  cents.” 

Mr.  Lyford  is  public  informa¬ 
tion  officer  of  the  Fund  for  the 
Republic’s  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Democratic  Institutions, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  The  Fimd 
for  the  Republic  was  established 
in  1952  by  a  grant  from  the 
Ford  Foundation.  Mr.  Lyford 
makes  his  headquarters  in  New 
York.  The  series  of  radio  broad¬ 
casts  which  the  book  publishes 
was  not  sponsored  by  the  Center. 
Mr.  Lyford  has  been  a  reporter 
with  the  Boston  Post,  Hartford 
Times,  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  and  was  an  editor  of  the 
New  Republic. 
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“Find  me  a  bulletin  board 
around  a  newspaper  office,  and 
I’ll  find  you  a  bulletin-board 
comic  close  by.” 

This  time-worn  saying — made 
up  hurriedly  for  this  article — 
probably  applies  around  the  bul¬ 
letin  boards  in  any  office  or  busi¬ 
ness.  But  where  does  it  reach 
as  full  flower  as  around  a  news¬ 
paper  office? 

Though  the  author  doesn’t 
pretend  to  have  made  a  scholar¬ 
ly  study  of  the  subject,  the  an¬ 
swer  is  “probably  nowhere,”  if 
the  bulletin  boards  around  the 
Press  -  Enterprise  building  in 
Riverside,  California,  are  any 
indication.  The  newsroom  is  the 
hotbed  of  this  type  of  tacked-up 
guffaw,  but  wallboards  through¬ 
out  the  plant  see  touches  of  it. 

Sober  notices  of  staff  meet¬ 
ings,  the  plant  United  Fund 
drive,  and  vacation  schedules 
must  vie  for  space  with  all 
sorts  of  wit,  and  some  only 
halfway  so,  that  ends  up  on  the 
bulletin  boards.  Who  these  bul¬ 
letin-board  comics  are,  is  gen¬ 
erally  unknown.  Though  their 
names  are  largely  unknown, 
their  number  is  legion.  A  few, 
of  course,  let  it  be  known  mod¬ 
estly  that  this  or  that  bit  of 
wit  up  there  was  their  own 
special  doing.  But  by  and  large 
they  are  an  unidentified  species, 
unseen  but  by  no  means  unsee¬ 
ing. 

Favorite  Sport 

A  favorite  sport  of  these  bul¬ 
letin-board  satirists  is  cutting 
out  errors  made  in  the  Press 
(the  afternoon,  city  paper)  or 
the  Enterprise  (the  morning, 
countywide  paper) ,  adding  some 
wry,  pencil^-in  comment.  Few 
boners,  double-entendre  heads, 
or  the  like,  go  unnoticed  by 
these  ever-watchful  eyes,  and 
the  bulletin  board  in  the  news¬ 
room  invariably  crops  up  with 
them.  A  recent  head, 

ALESSANDRO  SCHOOL 
NEEDS  TO  BE  AIRED 
ended  up  on  the  board  with  a 
droll  notation  written  after  it, 
“I  thought  it  smelled  a  little 
funny  in  there.” 

Then  there  was  the  lead  para¬ 
graph  from  a  wire  service  story 
which  read:  “Police  tonight  ar- 
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By  Boh  Holmes 

rested  three  youths  for  setting 
fire  to  a  cattle  bam  where  75 
cows  were  burned  to  death  by 
shooting  matches  from  their  zip 
guns.” 

This  ended  up  on  the  board, 
as  any  connoisseur  of  wallboard 
drama  could  foresee,  with  the 
penciled  comment  after  it,  “If 
there’s  anything  I  can’t  stand, 
it’s  cows  shooting  matches  from 
their  zip  guns.” 

Then  there  was  the  women’s 
page  double-meaning  headline 
(unintended,  of  course)  which 
read,  “Good  Desserts  Can  Be 
Made  From  Baby  Food  Cans.” 
No  comment  was  necessary  be¬ 
side  it  on  the  board. 

With  Tlie  Flap  Open 

Forte  of  this  genus  is  pen¬ 
ning  comments  about  a  head  or 
boner  that  saw  the  light  of  print 
at  the  P-E.  Particular  role  of  a 
subspecies  of  the  bulletin-board 
comic,  the  wishful  headline 
hunter,  is  taking  a  story  and 
writing  a  head  for  it  that  he 
knows  will  never  be  used,  but 
which  is  good  for  a  laugh 
around  the  city  desk.  Such  as 
the  head  for  a  recent  story 
about  a  San  Bernardino  judge 
taking  under  advisement  a  rank- 
and-file  Teamsters’  suit  over 
supposed  misuse  of  union  funds : 
JUDGE  LEAVES 
UNION  SUIT 
HANGING  IN  MID-AIR 

Or  the  one  a  while  back  for 
an  obituary,  for  a  Mrs.  Plunk¬ 
ett: 

PLUNKETT 
RITE  HERE 

Neither  ever  made  the  paper 
for  obvious  reasons.  Humor  of 
this  sort  has  its  dangerous  side, 
as  any  city  editor  knows,  be¬ 
cause  there’s  always  the  chance 
that  the  mock  head  will  mis¬ 
takenly  get  sent  out  with  the 
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real  stuff,  and  end  up  in  the 
paper  somewhere.  This  can  lead 
to  results  that  don’t  need  to  be 
gone  into  here. 

Particularly  good  grist  for 
the  mills  of  the  wit  corps  are 
the  scores  of  unused  photos  that 
come  in  over  the  Unifax  ma¬ 
chine.  Even  the  newest  cub  can’t 
resist  trying  his  hand  at  writ¬ 
ing  humorous  captions  for  these. 
This  leads  to  such  things  on 
the  newsroom  bulletin  board  as 
the  side-view  profile  of  a  bosomy 
girl  looking  straight  into  the 
camera  and  smiling,  with  the 
UPI  caption  cut  off  and  another 
typed  in  saying,  “I  can’t  look. 
Are  they  still  there?” 

Bosomy  Fhtilos 

Bosomy  photos  of  movie 
queens  come  in  handy  occasion¬ 
ally  for  another  purpose  around 
the  newsroom,  particularly  on 
dull  nights.  First  someone  clips 
the  head  off  a  well-built  beauty 
whose  photo  has  come  in  over 
the  Unifax,  then  he  sets  up  an 
office  pool  with  everybody  get¬ 
ting  to  guess  who  the  body  is, 
at  a  time  a  guess.  Winner  take 
all,  of  course  (all  the  cash,  any¬ 
way). 

A  photo  showing  three  ba¬ 
boons  at  a  zoo  somewhere,  re¬ 
cently  ended  up  on  the  board, 
with  the  UPI  caption  snipped 
off  and  one  added  saying,  “Mc- 
Gaffin,  Jennings  and  Thome 
(three  of  the  P-E’s  county  bu¬ 
reau  chiefs)  arrive  at  Press- 
Enterprise  for  a  bureau  chief’s 
meeting.” 

Then  there  are  the  numerous 
other  sideroads  and  tacks  taken 
by  the  bulletin-board  gagsters. 
The  Daily  Enterprise  went  on  a 
jag  once  of  using  “mystery”  in 
a  Page  1  head  at  least  once 
every  morning,  such  as  “Mys¬ 
tery  Satellite,”  “Mystery  Sub,” 


“Mystery  Assailant,”  until  some 
wag  took  an  Enterprise  mast- 
he^,  changed  it  to  “The  Daily 
Mystery,”  and  stuck  it  up. 

Bulletin  boards  around  the 
plant  often  sport  notices  about 
a  car  for  sale,  house  for  rent, 
or  kittens  to  good  homes.  One 
employee  not  long  ago  put  up 
a  notice  offering  a  set  of  “like 
new”  golf  clubs  for  sale.  Next 
day  some  anonymous  humorist 
had  pasted  a  classified  ad  along¬ 
side  it,  describing  a  set  of  new 
golf  clubs  that  had  just  been 
stolen. 

Sly  Hints 

Still  on  the  humorous  side, 
but  with  undertones  of  serious¬ 
ness,  are  the  inevitable  cartoons 
about  raises  that  someone  finds 
in  a  magazine  and  sticks  up  on 
the  bulletin  board.  Some  of  these 
take  gentle  dig^s  at  the  man¬ 
agement,  and  some  aren’t  so 
gentle,  so  no  one  can  blame  these 
observers  for  preferring  to  re¬ 
main  anonymous. 

Heads  containing  a  name 
similar  to  that  of  a  Press  or 
Enterprise  employee  are  always 
fair  game.  Thus  Fred  Brower, 
composing  room  superintendent, 
one  day  found  a  headline  on  the 
bulletin  board  saying  “Fred 
Brower  Named  Coach  of  Shel¬ 
ton  High.” 

It  had  been  cut  out  of  some¬ 
one’s  hometown  paper  from  far 
away  Iowa,  and  silently  tacked 
up. 

The  Indy’s  Lover 

The  double  -  thrusted  note 
passers  are  another  sub-species, 
are  rarer,  but  they,  too,  occa¬ 
sionally  do  come  out.  Shining 
example  of  this  particular  breed 
at  the  P-E  was  one  note  that 
went  the  rounds.  There  w’as  no 
comment  or  explanation  on  it, 
for  none  was  needed.  It  read: 
Dear  Editor: 

Concerning  your  recent  series 
of  articles,  I  have  read  them 
with  great  enthusiasm,  and  hope 
you  will  continue  to  run  them. 
They  have  helped  me  while  away 
many  lonely  hours. 

Signed, 

Lord  Chatterly 

Ah  yes,  where  but  around  a 
’  newspaper  office.  .  .  . 


Libel  Dangers  Lurk  in  Some  Official  Government  Probes 


Madison,  Wis. 

Loose  procedures  of  federal 
and  state  investigating  commit¬ 
tees  pose  possible  libel  dangers 
for  the  press,  according  to  a 
new  book  by  a  University  of 
Wisconsin  professor. 

The  book  is  “Libel  in  News 
of  Congressional  Investigating 
Committees”  by  Harold  L.  Nel¬ 
son,  associate  professor  of  jour¬ 


nalism.  It  was  published  this 
month  by  the  University  of 
Minnesota  Press,  Minneapolis. 

Committees  sometimes  engage 
in  activities  that  seem  to  be  less 
than  “official  proceedings,”  the 
book  says,  and  a  newspaper  is 
likely  to  lose  its  immunity 
(called  “qualified  privileg^e”) 
from  successful  suit  if  it  reports 


libel  from  an  activity  that  is 
not  official. 

Examples  of  “proceedings” 
that  might  not  support  a  plea 
of  immunity  are  certain  files  of 
the  House  Un-American  Activi¬ 
ties  Committee  and  reports 
based  on  those  files.  The  files 
and  reports  often  have  had  no 
more  “official”  blessing  than 
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some  action  by  a  clerk,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  book. 

Another  example.  Prof.  Nel¬ 
son  says,  is  the  subcommittee 
created  with  doubtful  authority. 
Whether  it  is  an  “official  pro¬ 
ceeding”  may  be  questioned.  The 
same  is  true  where  there  is  a 
failure  of  quorum  in  committee 
or  subcommittee.  Prof.  Nelson 
writes. 
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;  selling  color  all  year! 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
SPRING  COLOR  ISSUE 
MARCH  25th,  1961 


DEADLINE  FOR  RESERVATIONS:  MARCH  3. 
COPY  OR  PLATE  DEADLINE:  MARCH  10. 

"If  Winter  comes  can  Spring  be  far  behind,” 
quoth  the  bard.  And  just  around  the  corner, 
like  Spring  is  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S 
Spring  Color  edition. 

E  &  P  took  color  to  its  bosom  and  gave  it  the 
first  big  promotional  pitch  with  a  color 
issue  in  1957.  Since  then,  color  linage  has 
Jumped  65%  with  new  records  year  after  year. 

Unquestionably  E&P  has  played  an 
important  role  in  this  unprecedented 
colorful  growth  story. 

Be  sure  to  plan  your  color  promotion  around 
this  first  E&P  color  issue  for  1961,  and 
start  anticipating  your  linage  gains.  Your  ads 
will  appear  in  an  editorial  context  of  the  latest, 
most  up-to-the-minute  color  information. 

Reserve  your  space  today.  And  by  the  way,  why 
not  plan  to  use  color  in  your  promotion,  too? 

Editor  &  Publisher 
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SUBURBAN  IMAGE 

A  ^oup  of  weeklies  in  the 
Chicago  area  is  seeking  to  pro¬ 
vide  national  advertisers  with  a 
more  clear-cut  “image”  of  the 
suburban  press  as  separate  and 
distinct  from  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  serving  the  same  com¬ 
munities. 

This  group  of  publishers  has 
formed  Suburban  Press  Founda¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  to  spearhead  a  market 
research  study  and  to  provide  a 
vehicle  for  editorial  staff  clinics 
aimed  at  improving  the  editorial 
product  of  suburban  newspa¬ 
pers.  In  the  latter  category, 
publishers  want  to  demonstrate 
leadership  in  matters  of  com¬ 
munity  betterment. 

Hayes  Appointed 

The  Foundation  has  named 
Chester  K.  Hayes,  business-com¬ 
munications  consultant,  as  exec¬ 
utive  director,  and  retained  Dr. 
Curtis  MacDougall,  professor  of 
journalism  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  as  an  advisor  in  editor¬ 
ial  matters  related  to  suburban 
weeklies. 

At  a  recent  editorial  clinic. 
Dr.  MacDougall  summarized  the 
editorial  posture  of  the  group  by 
asserting  “your  editorial  pages 
need  sharp  scrutiny.” 

Dr.  MacDougall,  who  attends 
the  annual  Newspaper  Editorial 
Writers’  Conferences  each  year 
in  the  daily  field  and  is  an  ex¬ 
perienced  critic  of  editorial 
pages,  summarized  his  impres¬ 
sions  of  suburban  newspaper 
editorial-news  content  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“I  think  the  impression  you 
give  is  that  you  are  nice  sleepy 
little  towns  without  any  prob¬ 
lems.  You  have  an  over-intelli¬ 
gent  readership  in  most  of  these 
towns.  You  don’t  have  to  write 
down  to  them.  But  your  edito¬ 
rials  will  not  be  what  they  ought 
to  be  until  your  sense  of  social 
responsibility  broadens  a  bit. 

“If  you  are  to  survive  as  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises  and  as  part  of 
thriving  communities,  facing  and 
meeting  problems,  you  have  got 
to  go  into  more  than  surface 
treatment  of  the  news,  and  give 
more  consideration  to  perplex¬ 
ing  problems  on  your  editorial 
pages. 

‘Canned  SlufT 

“Many  of  you  have  special 
sections  on  real  estate  and  hous¬ 
ing  and  schools.  Some  of  them 
have  some  locally  written  mate¬ 
rial  in  them  but  I  think  most  of 
it  is  either  publicity  handouts  or 
canned  stuff.  I  know  there  is  a 
manpower  problem  here,  but 


much  of  it  could  be  written  with 
local  perspective. 

“No  matter  how  well  you  are 
doing  now  in  the  light  of  all  the 
tremendous  social  and  economic 
changes  on  all  sides,  unless  you 
make  a  greater  effort  to  under¬ 
stand,  you’re  going  to  be  left 
behind.  I  am  pleading  not  for 
social  idealism  but  for  what  has 
been  proven  to  be  good  business 
sense.  You  have  got  to  assume 
and  keep  a  position  of  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  community.  You’ve 
got  the  “mets”  breathing  down 
your  necks,  national  advertisers 
don’t  know  who  you  are,  a 
changing  marketing  situation, 
economic  dependence  is  shifting 
all  the  time  so  that  many  of  you 
may  not  even  be  properly  classi¬ 
fied  as  suburbs  any  more.  You 
must  understand  that  situation, 
not  just  for  the  news  but  for 
your  own  survival. 

Need  Livelier  Appearance 

“Finally,  to  appearance  and 
total  effect.  Don’t  feel  you  have 
to  be  too  imitative  of  the  big 
city  papers.  I  think  more  variety 
could  be  introduced  into  the 
makeup  of  the  inside  pages. 
Have  streamers  and  illustra¬ 
tions.  Have  more  continuity  in 
positions  of  features  and  col¬ 
umns.  You  are  then  giving  the 
impression  of  more  professional¬ 
ism. 

“Departmentalization  is  there 
as  far  as  your  sport  pages  are 
concerned.  I  don’t  think  it  is 
necessary  to  departmentalize  too 
much,  but  if  you  do  have  run¬ 
ning  features  I  think  they  should 
be  as  close  to  the  same  position 
each  week  as  possible. 

“On  the  whole  I  would  say 
your  papers  look  livelier  than 
they  read.  And  the  reason  they 
don’t  read  livelier,  as  I  have 
said,  is  because  you  don’t  probe 
deep  enough.  You  haven’t  got 
far  enough  beyond  the  bulletin 
board  concept.” 

To  the  credit  of  Suburban 
Press  Foundation  members  they 
are  taking  to  heart  the  criti¬ 
cisms  offered  by  Dr.  MacDougall 
and  are  continuing  to  hold  edi¬ 
torial  and  news  clinics. 

Meanwhile  the  Foundation  has 
adopted  as  its  theme:  “Advanc¬ 
ing  Family  and  Community 
Life”  and  it’s  directing  part  of 
its  development  program  to  mar¬ 
ket  research  and  promotion. 

At  the  National  Canners  As¬ 
sociation  convention  here  re¬ 
cently,  each  of  the  2,000  official 
delegates  received  a  10-page  pro¬ 
motion  piece  expressing  interest 
in  helping  the  canned  goods 
foodmarket. 


The  promotion  piece  included 
a  reproduction  of  the  front  page 
of  each  member  paper  and  fea¬ 
tured  some  impressive  figures 
documenting  the  food  sales  in 
their  respective  circulation 
areas,  along  with  total  retail 
grocery  advertising  linage  car¬ 
ried  in  these  suburban  papers 
during  1960. 

For  Effective  Research 

In  another  step  toward  more 
realistic  research  concerning  the 
impact  of  suburban  weeklies  on 
suburbia  itself,  the  Foundation 
invited  F.  J.  Van  Bortel,  vice- 
president  of  Mar  Plan,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc., 
to  tell  publishers  what  kinds  of 
research  would  be  most  helpful 
to  the  national  advertiser  con¬ 
sidering  a  more  intensive  mar¬ 
keting-advertising  program 
through  suburban  weeklies. 

“I  believe  that  advertisers 
would  want  most  to  know  is  how 
effective  and  significant  is  the 
suburban  newspaper  as  a  means 
of  communicating  with  its  audi¬ 
ence,”  Mr.  Van  Bortel  said.  “I 
doubt  that  it  will  be  enough  to 
simply  point  out  that  your  cir¬ 
culation  is  concentrated  in  this 
important  segment  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.” 

Mr.  Van  Bortel  explained  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  best  first  step 
in  research  would  be  to  define 
the  role  of  the  suburban  news¬ 
papers  for  themselves,  and  then 
to  advertisers.  Such  research 
would  be  aimed  to  answer  such 
questions  as:  What  unique  serv¬ 
ice  does  it  (modern  suburban 
newspaper)  provide  for  its  audi¬ 
ence?  What  are  its  responsibili¬ 
ties?  How  is  it  different  from 
other  media?  How  important 
are  these  differences? 

Seek  More  Members 

The  Foundation  is  now  in  the 
process  of  broadening  its  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Chicago  metro¬ 
politan  area.  Plans  also  call  for 
a  research  study  to  obtain  the 
kind  of  information  wanted  by 
national  advertisers  concerning 
suburban  newspaper  coverage 
and  editorial  service  that  make 
this  segment  of  modem  journal¬ 
ism  unique  as  an  advertising 
medium. 

The  next  step  in  this  collec¬ 
tive  program  to  create  a  proper 
image  of  the  suburban  press  and 
the  market  it  serves. 

Charter  papers  in  the  Founda¬ 
tion  include  Paddock  Publica¬ 
tions,  Arlington  Heights;  Star 
Publications,  Chicago  Heights ; 
Harvey  Tribune,  Lakeland  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. ;  Pickwick  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Park  Ridge;  Liberty- 
ville  Independent-Register;  Blue 
Island  Standard;  Barrington 
Courier  Review  and  Riverdale- 
Dolton  Pointer. 


THURSDATA 


BIRTHDAY  —  The  Riehwood 
(W.  Va.)  NichoUis  County  Newt 
Leader  recently  ran  pictures  of 
two  children  who  grew  up  with 
the  newspaper.  When  the  News 
Leader  first  came  out  on  <  'hrist- 
mas  Day,  1946,  it  printed  pic¬ 
tures  of  babies  bom  on  the  holi¬ 
day.  Each  Christmas  since  the 
News  Leader  has  used  up-to- 
date  birthday  shots  of  the 
youngsters  together  with  previ¬ 
ous  birthday  pictures.  This  year 
there  were  16  apiece  for  each 
of  the  15  birthdays  that  two  of 
the  youngsters  have  celebrated 
each  year  with  the  News  Leader. 
A  slight  touch  of  pathos  crept 
into  the  picture  story  this  time 
when  the  caption  read:  “That 
year  [1946]  several  other  babies 
were  featured  but  down  through 
the  years  childhood  diseases  and 
such  have  interfered  and  reduced 
the  take  to  two.” 

«  *  « 

NEWSISTER  —  The  North 
Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Timu 
started  publication  Feb.  15  of  an 
advertising  distribution  newspa¬ 
per  which  will  be  mailed  free 
to  every  home  in  its  circulation 
area  which  does  not  subscribe  to 
the  Times.  Called  the  North  Lit¬ 
tle  Rock  Times  ADvertiser,  it 
will  consist  mostly  of  advertise¬ 
ments  and  merchandising  pro¬ 
motions. 

*  *  * 

HA’  SMASHER,  EH  WOT?— 
The  Princeton  (Ky.)  Caldwell 
County  Times  will  be  one  of  the 
Princeton  institutions  featured 
in  the  ABC- TV  one-hour  docu¬ 
mentary  on  America  filmed  for 
the  British  Broadcasting  C!om- 
pany.  BBC  sent  Denis  Mitchell 
to  this  country  to  direct  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  program,  half  of 
it  to  depict  an  American  indus¬ 
trial  city  (Chicago  was  chosen), 
and  half  to  depict  a  typical 
small  town.  Princeton  is  a  town 
of  5,600  population  in  Caldwell 
County,  Western  Kentucky.  The 
program  will  be  seen  in  Eng¬ 
land  shortly,  and  in  the  U.  S. 
in  March. 

*  «  * 

NEVER  MORE— Two  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  Greater  Ak¬ 
ron,  Ohio,  area  have  gone  out 
of  business,  the  Stow  Press  and 
the  Tallmadge  Home  News. 
Stow  is  a  city  of  12,000  and 
Tallmadge  a  city  of  more  than 
5,000,  both  in  Summit  County, 
of  which  Akron  is  the  county 
seat.  Charles  Conaway,  business 
manager  of  the  Home  News,  has 
joined  the  Kent-Revena  Record- 
Courier  staff.  Mrs.  Peg  Knigdit 
was  the  former  owner  of  the 
Stow  paper. 
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THE  CASE  OF  THE  DISAPPEARING  CONCRETE  HIGHWAYS 
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Most  concrete  roads  become  Asphalt-paved  even¬ 
tually.  For  example,  the  original  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike,  paved  with  concrete,  is  now  almost 
completely  resurfaced  with  Asphalt  paving.  Ami 
it  is  barely  20  years  old! 

If  a  road  is  going  to  be  Asphalt-paved  eventually 
why  pay  the  extra  tax  money  for  more  expensive 
concrete  pavement? 

Why  not  pave  with  total  DEEP  STRENGTH 
Asphalt  Construction  in  the  first  place  and  make 
tax  dollars  go  further? 

Over  $15  million*  were  saved  by  building  the 
Massachusetts  Turnpike  with  Asphalt  pave¬ 
ment,  a  saving  of  $123,425  per  mile.  And  build¬ 
ing  the  Richmond-Petersburg  Turnpike  with 
Asphalt  pavement  saved  nearly  $2  million,  or 
$50,700  per  mile.** 

And  most  important,  the  initial  savings  of  DEEP 
STRENGTH  Asphalt  pavement  will  pay  its  low- 
cost  maintenance  for  as  long  as  40  years. 


CDwacn  wonwTS  ut  ktimut  nswfUMM  fwm  tic  kcmos 
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233.990 


SOURCE:  U.S.  BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  ROAOS-HIGHWAY  STATISTICS 


EXPLANATION;  Figures  represent  total  mileages  of  high- 
type  Asphalt  and  concrete  pavements  built  by  State  Highway 
Departments  on  state  primary  systems;  municipal  extensions 
to  state  primary  systems  and  secondary  and  local  roads 
built  by  State  Highway  Departments.  See  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  HIGHWAY  STATISTICS— SUMMARY  TO  1955— 
table  SMB-201  and  tables  SMB-2,  1956  to  1958  inclusive. 


*Based  on  Engineering  estimates. 
**Based  on  actual  competitive  bids. 


THIS  IS  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  DEEP  STRENGTH 
ASPHALT  CONSTRUCTION 

Its  laminated,  multi-layer,  heavy-duty  construction  will  out¬ 
last  all  other  types  of  pavement,  even  those  claiming  to  last 
50  years  or  more. 

And  Deep  Strength  Asphalt  construction  has  lower  mainte¬ 
nance  costs.  De-icing  salts  don't  harm  the  surface.  There  are 
no  porous  slabs  to  freeze  and  crumble.  No  sawed-in  or 
built-in  cracks  to  admit  damaging  moisture.  No  brittle  slab 
to  fracture  even  under  the  pounding  of  heaviest  traffic- 
no  lane  joints  to  swerve  your  car. 

A.  IV^*  Asphalt  Surface  Course.  B.  2^^'  Asphalt  Binder 
Course.  C.  4*  Asphalt  Base  Course.  D.  6*  Subbase  Course 
with  Asphalt  Prime  Coat.  E.  Subgrade  Soil  or  Improved 
Subgrade. 


ASPHALT 

INSTITUTE 


College  Park,  Maryland 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Pic  and  Caption 
Cause  Mistrial 


Non-Routine  Photo 
Is  Mac’s  Specialty 

By  Ed  Mason 


WiNNm;G,  Man. 
Because  of  a  picture  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Winnipeg  Free 
Press,  a  judge  declared  a  mis¬ 
trial  Feb.  15  in  the  case  of  a 
man  charged  with  criminal  neg¬ 
ligence  in  the  operation  of  a  car. 

Justice  A.  M.  Campbell  ruled 
that  publication  of  the  picture, 
“which  was  not  an  exhibit  at 
the  trial,”  and  its  accompany¬ 
ing  descriptive  wording,  would 
“prejudice  the  accused  in  the 
minds  of  the  jury.” 

The  picture,  taken  at  the  time 
ton  to  cover  the  first  Eisenhower  of  the  accident  last  year,  ap- 
Inaugural.  After  checking  into  peared  in  the  newspaper  on  the 
the  hotel  I  got  a  call  from  the  third  day  of  the  trial, 
office  telling  of  a  train  smashup  Clement  LaChance  was 
in  Union  Station.  charged  as  a  result  of  a  three- 

“I  hurried  down  and  found  car  crash  last  May  29  near  here, 
that  a  locomotive  had  run  Four  persons  di^  as  a  result 
through  the  station  wall  and  of  the  accident.  The  picture 
dropp^  into  the  basement.  I  showed  the  smashed  car  in 
made  some  quick  shots,  beat  it  which  three  of  the  victims  had 
down  to  the  United  Press  office  been  riding.  The  cutlines  de- 
and  they  put  two  prints  on  the  scribed  LaChance  as  driver  of 
wire  quickly.  It  caused  quite  an  one  of  the  vehicles, 
uproar  in  Washington  news-  LaChance's  counsel  told  the 
paper  offices  that  day.”  court  that  the  caption  prejudges 

the  case  because  it  touches  on 
From  Cal  to  Ike  very  issue  that  is  before  the 

“Mac”  has  photographed  all  . 

presidents  from  Coolidge  to  The  jury  was  dischaipd  ^d 
Eisenhower.  He  has  covered  bail  was  continued  for  La- 
most  of  the  sporting  events  at  Chance. 

Harvard  for  25  years;  and  big  • 

crime  stories,  including  the  *  .9  t»  rr  1 

Brink’s  robbery.  Artist’s  Pen  Helps 


Boston 

A  whole  working  life-time  in 
news  photography — from  glass- 
plate  emulsions  to  30-second 
cameras — “Mac  of  the  Globe” 
cherishes  memories  that  have 
piled  up  in  the  years  since  he 
“broke  in”  four  decades  ago. 

“They’ve  streamlined  the 
whole  business.  Now  we  hire 
planes  and  helicopters.  Strobe 
lighting  is  a  must.  Speed  is  the 
essence.  Everything  is  different. 
It’s  got  to  be.  Competition  is 
tough.  You  can’t  afford  to  miss 
o  n  assignments.”  So  says 
Charles  McCormick,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  Boston  Globe, 
adding 


The  day  Cal  laughed. 


'It  was  different  just 
after  the  first  World  War.  Our 
stock  in  trade  was  a  4  x  5 
Grafiex,  fiash  powder,  a  spread 

lamp  and  a  tripod.  We  had  to  wife  when  someone  said  some- 
work  with  glass  plates.  If  you  thing  that  must  have  been  very 
dropped  one,  it  was  gone  forever,  funny.  He  began  laughing  and  I 
I  remember  how  our  fingers  snapped  the  picture.  It  was  used 
were  always  sore  with  cuts  made  aH  over  the  countrv.” 
by  the  glass.  Then  there  was  the  time  when 

Packhorse  Job  “Mac”  shot  a  picture  of  Presi¬ 

dent  Harry  Truman  playing 
“It  was  a  sight  to  see  a  “The  Blackhawk  Waltz”  on  a 
cameraman  loaded  down  like  a  piano  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  during 
packhorse  carrying  a  big  a  campaign  tour.  Says  “Mac”: 
camera  with  a  plate  magarine  ^ 

attached,  a  bag  over  his  shoulder  f^^m  and  felt  sure  som^ne 
and  another  one  loaded  with  u  1  n  4.  1  4. 

,  .  ,  ,  ,.  would  ask  Harry  to  play  a  tune, 

plates,  and  struggling  with  a  t  4.  •  4.  4.1. 

j  T  1.-  1  4.  \  I  into  position  near  the 

tripod.  In  his  pockets  he  would  •  u  i  4.1.  4-  n 

_  4,  V  j  j  ,  ,  piano  while  the  other  fellows 

carry  fiash  powder  and  ‘gun’  or 

Dowder  holder  shooting 

^  am  j  j  .4.  •  pictures  of  him  speaking.  He 

We  didnt  own  cars  in  the  to  pj^^o  and  I 

early  days.  It  was  a  case  of  fortunate  to  be  the  only 
using  a  street  car  or  going  on  ^^e  in  position  to  make  a  good 
foot  to  cover  assignments.”  g^ot.  That  photo  got  a  big  play, 
“Charlie”  has  always  been  too.” 
considered  by  editors  as  one  of 
the  most  imaginative  photogra¬ 
phers  a  newspaper  could  have. 

He  can  make  a  picture  of  icicles 
on  a  bam  roof,  shadows  cast  by 
a  park  bench,  a  seagull  perched 
on  a  seaw^l,  that  command 
Page  One  space. 

Ladders  against  the  wall  of 
a  burning  building  were  not 
enough  for  a  picture;  “Mac” 
would  get  the  picturesque  or 
newsworthy  angle. 

The  time  he  got  a  picture  of 
usually  solemn  President  Calvin 
Coolidge,  not  only  smiling  but 
actually  laughing,  is  a  museum 
piece  if  there  ever  was  one.  It 
happened  in  the  ’20’s  when  Cal 
was  vacationing  in  the  “Summer 
White  House”  near  Boston. 

“Mac”  recalls: 

“Cal  was  standing  with  his 


Charles  McCormick 


A  Lucky  Break 

He  recalls  a  lucky  break: 

“I  was  sent  down  to  Washing- 


462  Pix  in  Issue 

^  Tampa,  FU. 

The  Tampa  Tribue  printed 
462  pictures  portraying  the  Ga»- 
parilla  Pirate  Krewe  and  pa¬ 
rade,  the  Florida  State  Fair 
and  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  the  Tampa  Bay  Area  in  ite 
annual  Gasparilla  edition  on 
Feb.  14.  Of  them,  279  were 
taken  by  Tribune  photographers 
in  a  five-hour  stretch  during  the 
in  Hartford.  Gasparilla  celebration  Feb.  13. 
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Some  Charity  Events  Violate  Expense  Rule 


Los  Angeles 

I)riv<s  and  special  events 
sponsored  by  Los  Angeles’  four 
metropolitan  newspairers  netted 
S284,0!'!i.85  for  charitable  pur¬ 
poses  during  1960,  records  of 
the  city’s  Social  Service  Depart¬ 
ment  show. 

Of  this  total  $106,739.27  was 
raiserl  liy  direct  newspaper  so¬ 
licitation  for  funds  to  support 
the  Times  Summer  Camp  Fund, 
the  Mirror’s  UK)  Neediest  Fami¬ 
lies  Fund  and  the  Herald  &  Ex¬ 
press’  Rill  Kennerly  Santa  Claus 
Fund. 

The  rest  of  the  money  raised 
for  charity  came  from  six  sports 
and  entertainment  events  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  papers.  These  took 
in  $63.">,798.73  at  the  lx)xoffice 
and  netted  for  charity  a  total 
of  $177,359.58. 

The  detailed  figures  on  the 
philanthropical  activities  were 
reportwl  by  the  Los  Angeles  So¬ 
cial  Serv’ice  Department  acting 
under  a  unique  charity-drive 
ordinance  passed  in  1913.  Regu¬ 
lations  of  the  department  re¬ 
quire  that  no  direct  solicitation 
for  funds  can  pay  expenses  of 
more  than  15  i)ercent  of  the 
total  receipts  and  that  fund 
raising  by  means  of  the  sale  of 
tickets  to  any  entertainment 
event  may  not  charge  more  than 
50  percent  for  expenses. 

Technical  Violaliun 

The  Los  Angeles  newspapers 
all  technically  violated  this  reg¬ 


ulation  in  their  sports  and  en¬ 
tertainment  events.  Total  ex- 
j)enses  for  the  six  events  they 
sj)onsored  came  to  70.1  percent 
of  the  gross  receipts. 

“The  Social  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  feels  it  would  be  doing  a 
disservice  to  Los  Angeles  chari¬ 
ties  if  we  were  to  refuse  to  is¬ 
sue  licenses  to  the  newspapers 
for  this  technical  violation  of 
our  regulations,”  said  Evelyn 
Spaulding,  general  manager. 

In  explanation  she  cited  the 
case  of  the  annual  All-Star  Pro 
Bowl  football  game  Jan.  17, 
1960,  siK)nsored  by  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation.  The  game  grosse<i 
$247,923.96,  had  expenses  of 
$186,053.92  and  netted  $61,- 
870.04  which  was  divided  equal¬ 
ly  among  the  charity  funds  of 
the  four  newspapers.  Expenses 
were  75  percent  of  the  gross. 

“Customers  who  bought  tick¬ 
ets  to  the  publishers’  football 
game  got  full  value  for  their 
donation  to  charity.  They  saw 
a  football  game  at  the  regular 
price  of  a  football  game. 

“Besides  that,  Los  Angeles 
charities  received  more  than 
$60,000.  We  don’t  feel  that  the 
charities  involved  .should  be  de- 
priv’ed  of  this  source  of  income,” 
Miss  Spaulding  said. 

All  the  papers,  however,  she 
said,  received  what  the  depart¬ 
ment  calls  its  “nasty  letter” 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  papers  violated  regulations 


and  urging  them  to  keep  closer 
control  on  expenses  if  they  pur¬ 
pose  to  run  the  events  again. 

Football.  Cars  and  Santa 

The  list  of  fund  raising  events 
for  charity  reported  by  Los  An¬ 
geles  newspapers  is  as  follows. 

Loh  Ant/elea  Tinus  and  Mir¬ 
ror. 

Grand  Prix  for  Sports  Cars, 
Riverside,  Calif.,  Raceway,  Oct. 
15-16.  Gross  receipts  $135,- 
329.33;  expenses,  $80,181.00  (59 
|)ercent ) ;  net,  $55,148.33. 

Los  Angeles  Times. 

Rams  -  Redskins  professional 
football  game,  Aug.  19,  1960. 
Gross  receipts,  $140,766.82.  Ex¬ 
penses,  $99,791.98  (71  percent), 
net,  $^.0,974.84. 

Indoor  Games,  invitational 
track  meet,  Feb.  13,  1960.  Gross 
receipts,  $34,5(M).33;  exepenses, 
$27,195.93  (79  percent) ;  net, 
$7,304.40. 

Times  Summer  Camp  Fund, 
direct  solicitation  by  newspaper, 
radio  and  television.  Gross  re¬ 
ceipts,  $67,987.09.  Expenses, 
none. 

Los  Angeles  Mirror. 

Hundred  Neediest  Families, 
direct  solicitation  through  new.s- 
paper  columns.  Gross  receipts, 
$16,858.29.  Expenses,  none. 

Los  Angeles  Examiner  and 
Herald  &  Express. 

New  York  Titan-Los  Angeles 
Chargers  professional  football 
game,  Aug.  12,  1960.  Gross  re¬ 


ceipts,  $56,970.25.  Expenses, 
$67,439.(50  (118  percent).  Loss 
$10,469.36. 

The  Chargers  were  a  brand 
new  football  team  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  last  year  and  flopped  so 
badly  at  the  box  office  that  they 
have  since  moved  to  San  Diego. 

Los  Angeles  Examiner. 

Annual  Christmas  Show,  Dec. 
9,  1960.  Gross  receipts,  $20,- 
308.00.  Expenses,  $8,245.03  (41 
percent).  Net,  $12,062.97. 

Los  Angeles  Herald  &  Ex¬ 
press. 

Bill  Kennedy’s  Santa  Claus 
Fund,  direct  solicitation  through 
local  column  of  Bill  Kennedy. 
Gross  receipts,  $21,893.89.  Ex- 
|)enses,  none. 

• 

IVfure  Administrators 
IVeedtMl,  Kilgore  Says 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

.\  better  supply  of  news  ad¬ 
ministrators — city  editors,  man¬ 
aging  editors,  news  editors,  not 
highly  trained  news  specialists — 
should  be  the  goal  of  Journalism 
schools,  Bernard  Kilgore,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
said  in  a  lecture  here  recently. 

Mr.  Kilgore  told  his  university 
audience  that  “the  idea  of  try¬ 
ing  to  train  specialists  in  various 
particular  fields  of  journalism 
can  turn  out  to  be  harmful  to 
the  profession  and  to  the  recruit¬ 
ment  of  bright  young  men  and 
women  to  the  field.” 


Congo . . .  Bongo . . .  Negative  Reaction 


Joel  Landau,  United  Press 
International  Photographer,  suf¬ 
fered  a  severe  cut  in  the  fore¬ 
head  when  struck  by  a  negro 
demonstrator  being  ejecttnl  from 


Gdsh  on  forehead  was  Inflicted  on 
Joel  Landau  in  UN  scuffle. 

editor  sc  publisher 


the  United  Nations  on  Feb.  15. 
This  is  his  story. 

By  Joel  Landau,  United  Press 
International. 

Stanley  Hall,  a  photographer 
for  the  New  York  Mirror,  and  I 
were  together  in  a  side  booth 
of  the  Security  Council  chamber 
when  an  uproar  broke  out  in  the 
public  seats. 

There  was  shouting  from  a 
group  of  negroes  and  then  we 
saw  U.N.  guards  running  up  the 
aisles  to  them.  They  began 
throwing  them  out,  picking  up 
several  men  and  hurling  them 
out  bodily. 

Hall  and  I  ran  out  a  side  door 
leading  to  the  third  floor  corri¬ 
dor  and  moved  into  the  middle 
of  a  group  of  men  struggling 
with  the  guards.  I  saw  one 
negro  wielding  a  chain. 

Hall  was  starting  to  make  a 
picture  when  a  man  hit  him  in 
the  back  of  the  head  either  with 
brass  knuckles  or  a  chain.  He 
for  February  25,  1961 


UPl  Photographer  Joel  Landau  (second  from  left)  assists  UN  guards  in 
escorting  demonstrators  from  the  Security  Council  chamber. 


fell  to  the  corridor  floor  and 
didn’t  move. 

I  had  started  forward  to  help 
him  and  the  same  man  swung 
at  me.  I  moved  back  slightly  and 
the  blow  caught  me  in  the  fore¬ 
head  and  knocked  my  camera  to 
the  floor. 

I  staggered  back  and  saw 
another  man  hitting  a  UN 


guard.  I  kicked  him  in  the  leg 
muscle. 

I  began  to  feel  as  if  I  didn’t 
know  where  I  was.  I  heard  all 
sorts  of  screams  and  noises.  My 
main  reaction  was  not  to  get  hit 
again. 

The  cut  I  got  didn’t  require 
any  stitches  but  I  still  feel 
pretty  wobbly. 
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Storke  Plans 
New  Addition, 
Color  Press 


Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

A  plant  expansion  and  the 
purchase  of  a  Goss  Headliner 
Mark  II  press  with  color  equip¬ 
ment  are  announced  for  the 
Santa  Barbara  News-Prens  by 
Thomas  M.  Storke,  editor  and 
publisher.  The  newspaper  plant 
was  enlarged  just  10  years  ago. 

The  six-unit  press  alone  will 
cost  $800,000.  Each  unit  will 
have  Colortrol.  Two  color  half¬ 
decks  will  enable  the  publication 
of  16  pages  of  color  on  a  48- 
page  run. 

The  press  is  scheduled  for  use 
next  November  in  a  62  by  137- 
foot  wing  which  is  being  added 
to  the  plant.  The  new  unit  will 
have  space  for  installation  of  a 
second  six-unit  press.  A  108- 
foot  long  press  foundation  is 
being  provided  now. 

Sharp  Gains  Told 

The  expansion  is  required  by 
a  circulation  which  has  in¬ 
creased  almost  2,500  during  the 
past  year  to  32,000  daily  and 
33,000  Sunday,  Mr.  Storke  said. 
When  he  began  his  career  as 
publisher  here  60  years  the 
circulation  of  the  predecessor 
newspaper  was  200. 

The  addition  will  project  a 
building  arm  back  to  Ortega  St. 
from  the  tower  of  the  plant, 
which  faces  De  La  Guerra 
Plaza. 

The  News-Press  is  the  result 
of  the  1932  merger  of  morning 
and  afternoon  dailies.  The  pub¬ 
lisher’s  first  paper  here  was  pur¬ 
chased  for  $2,000.  His  equip¬ 
ment  included  a  flatbed  Camp¬ 
bell  press.^ 

Press  Changes 

Mr.  Storke’s  first  press  pur¬ 
chase  was  made  in  1905,  when 
a  second-hand  Miehle  was  ob¬ 
tained  for  $1200.  A  Duplex 
rotary  purchased  in  1916  was 
replaced  by  a  three-unit  Goss 
web  press  in  1933.  Two  units 
added  in  1951  at  a  cost  of  $60,- 
000  brought  the  total  cost  of 
the  five  units  to  $110,000. 

The  biggest  night  for  Santa 
Barbara’s  citizens  was  Nov.  11, 
1918,  when  flag-waving  cele¬ 
brants  included  the  paper’s 
pressroom  in  their  victory  pa¬ 
rade. 

The  biggfest  day  in  N-P  his¬ 
tory  was  June  29,  1925,  when 
an  earthquake  caused  the  Daily 
News  to  publish  the  paper  from 
a  small  platen  press  set  up  on 
the  Plaza. 


Wells  to  Editor 
In  Winnipeg 

WiNNiPKG,  Man. 

Managing  Editor  Eric  Wells 
has  been  named  editor  in  one 
of  two  executive  changes  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Winnipeg  Trib¬ 
une. 

The  editor’s  jwst  has  been 
vacant  since  Carlyle  Allison  be¬ 
came  member  of  the  Board  of 
Broadcasting  Governors  two 
years  ago. 

Succeeding  Mr.  Wells  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  is  Alan  Rogers,  31, 
formerly  news  editor.  Mr.  Wells, 
43,  had  been  managing  editor 
for  nine  years. 

Mr.  Rogers,  a  nephew  of  D.  B. 
Rogers,  editor  of  the  Regina 
(Sask.)  Leader-Post,  joined  the 
Tribune  in  1952  after  service 
with  the  Canadian  Press  in  Van¬ 
couver  and  Halifax. 

• 

Canadian  Press 
Course  for  Pupils 

Toronto 

The  many  sides  of  news 
agency  work  have  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  11-week  course  given 
by  staff  members  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  Press  for  Grade  VII 
students  here. 

The  course,  part  of  a  program 
of  enrichment  classes  provided 
by  the  Toronto  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  for  students  with  high 
intelligence  quotients,  was  at¬ 
tended  by  25  boys  and  girls  on 
Saturday  mornings. 

Each  lecture  was  featured  by 
question-and-answer  periods  and 
throughout  the  course  the  stu¬ 
dents  kept  scrap  books  of 
material. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  course 
the  students  were  invited  to 
write  a  400-word  outline  of 
what  they  had  learned,  with  CP 
providing  a  prize  for  the  best 
article. 
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By  Roy  H.  Coppenid  | 

Never  Apologize  | 


The  fir.st  thing  .students  in  speech  clas.ses  learn  is  tliat 
a  speaker  should  never  apologize  for  his  speech.  Doing 
-so  leaves  him  no  way  to  explain  why  he  is  giving  it. 
Similarly,  ])lacing  apologetic  quotation  marks  around  an 
expression  leaves  a  writer  no  way  to  explain  why  he 
used  a  word  he  is  ashamed  of. 

Quotation  marks  should  not  l)e  placed  around  slang 
or  colloquialisms.  It  is  the  writer’s  duty  to  choo.se  the 
word  that  suits  the  occasion.  When  a  slang  or  collociuial 
tenn  fits,  he  should  have  the  moral  courage  to  u.se  it 
without  apology,  and  without  any  foolish  misgiving 
that  the  reader  mu.st  be  put  on  notice.  Such  quotation 
makes  for  a  mincing  style,  and  constitutes  a  form  of 
writing  down  to  the  reader. 

Some  ‘'sirappht;/"  may  be  necessary.  Swap,  though 
colloquial  for  trade,  is  universally  understandable.  If 
stvapping  is  beneath  the  writer’s  level  of  diction  he 
.should  use  trading  or  exchanging;  otherwise,  he  should 
forthrightly  leave  the  quotation  marks  off  swapping. 
Their  use  gives  him  away  as  both  timid  and  unpracticed. 

Basic  English  has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention, 
especially  since  Winston  Churchill  gave  it  a  “plug"  over 
the  radio.  Plug,  true,  is  colloquial  for  favorable  mention, 
but  the  word  is  eminently  suitable  in  connection  with 
broadcasting.  No  one  could  misunderstand.  By  putting 
it  in  quotation  marks,  the  writer  is  cozily  telling  the 
reader,  “I’m  really  too  fastidious  for  this,  but  .  .  .’’ 

The  senator’s  wife  admits  having  “pressured”  hitn 
for  her  pet  projects.  Pressure  as  a  verb  is  colloquial, 
but  pretty  appropriate  in  political  contexts,  and  could 
not  l>e  misapprehended.  The  writer  may  have  invoked 
the  quotation  marks  to  indicate  that  pressured  was  the 
word  the  senator’s  wife  used,  but  one  he  would  never 
stoop  to.  Is  this  chivalry? 

Superfluous  apologies  in  the  form  of  quotation  marks 
are  bad  enough,  because  they  create  a  fussy,  irksome 
effect;  but  what  about  writers  who  don’t  know  when 
they  are  using  standard  English,  and  apologize  for 
that  too? 

The.  professor  is  likely  to  “hedge”  in  his  anstvers  on 
this  subject.  Hedge  is  the  sense  of  qualify  is  neither 
colloquial  nor  slang,  but  standard  English.  By  putting 
it  in  quotation  marks,  the  writer  exposes  his  ignorance 
of  this  fact  and  also  gives  himself  away  as  hopelessly 
addicted  to  apologetic  quotation. 

The  usefulness  of  “suminit”  conferences  is  questioned 
by  many  diplomats.  Summit  conference  is  good,  inescap¬ 
able  English.  This  writer  no  doubt  has  much  to  apologize 
for,  but  it  does  not  include  the  use  of  summit  in  this  sense. 

Williams  protested  that  the  Army  was  “gagging”  Law- 
ton.  Does  the  writer  fear  that  gagging  is  something  less 
than  standard  (which  it  is  not),  or  is  he  intent  on  un¬ 
mistakably  attributing  the  choice  of  that  word  to  Wil¬ 
liams?  Either  way,  or  both,  he  is  ill  advised;  the  protest 
is  already  attributed,  and  the  quotation  marks  do  noth¬ 
ing  but  unnecessarily  interrupt  the  reader. 

Gone  are  the  days  when  the  private  could  “snub”  the 
general  off  post  by  keeping  his  hands  at  his  sides.  Why 
the  quotes?  Snub  for  slight  is  standard  English. 

The  question  arises  whether  any  popular  president 
can  “transfer”  his  political  strength  to  a  candidate.  The 
quotation  marks  around  transfer  are  a  baffler.  Breathes 
there  a  writer  with  brain  so  dead  he  thinks  there  is 
something  below  par  about  that  word? 
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no  sacrifice  of  black-and-white  page  capacity  when  you  print  spot  color  with 
the  new  Hoe  Litho-Master*... unique  Litho-Master  huikling-hlock  system  weds 
the  advanced  techniques  of  Aller  of  Denmark  with  Hoe  design  and  engineering 
skill . . .  lets  you  place  a  color  cylinder  on  any  unit,  at  a  cost  considerably  less 
than  a  separate  unit  for  color . . .  print  spot  color  on  one  side  of  the  web ...  at 
20,000  impressions  per  hour . . .  with  maximum  page  capacity,  32  pages . . . 
cut-off,  22^^''. ..web  width,  29'' to  36". ..plate  and  blanket  cylinders  run  on 
bearers... ink  motion,  two  form  rollers  with  six  ink  cuts  before  form... blanket 
undercut,  0.100". . .  plate  undercut,  0.014". .  .variable  ink  drum  oscillation. 


n.g  a 


•Photograph  of  Prototype  Model  of  Hoe  Litho-Master 


6  ca.jiuc. 


SYNDICATES 


‘Beauregard!’  Laughs 
Through  Civil  War 


By  Ray  Erwin 


A  hilarious  Civil  War  Comic 
strip,  depicting  the  funny  side 
of  the  life  of  a  Confederate 
G.I.  named  “Beauregard”  (the 
strip  is  so-named,  plus  an  ex¬ 
clamation  point)  hits  the  news¬ 
papers  with  a  gale  of  laughter 


The  McClure  Newspaper  Syn¬ 
dicate  will  release  the  daily 
strip  April  3.  By  request  of 
editors,  the  syndicate  already  is 
preparing  to  distribute  a  Sun¬ 
day  page  later. 

“A  good  chuckle  never  hurt 
anybody’s  circulation,”  Beaure¬ 
gard  advises  prospective  buyers. 
“I  intend  to  hit  on  your  funny- 
bone.  Blue  and  gray  go  good  to¬ 
gether  nowadays.  But  if  your 
favorite  color  is  green — like  in 
money  —  you-all  need  me.  No 
Confederate  bills,  please.” 


ization:  1)  “Yogi,”  by  Yogi 
Berra  and  Ed  Fitzgerald,  an 
athlete’s  autobiography;  2) 
“Your  Heart,”  by  Dr.  H.  M. 
Marvin,  answers  to  a  layman’s 
questions;  3)  “Father’s  Day 
Comes  Once  A  Year,”  by  Harold 
Martin,  humorous  storj'  of  fam¬ 
ily  life;  4)  “The  Gentle 
grions,”  by  Richard  Carter,  an 
appraisal  of  voluntary  health 
organizations;  5)  “Baseball’s 
Greatest  Managers,”  by  Edwin 
Pope,  stories  of  major  league 
Jack  Davit  pilots;  6)  “Eat  Well  and  Stay 

Well,”  by  Ancel  and  Margaret 
Luck  did  give  me  a  grin  and  I  Keys,  describing  effect  of  cho- 


got  into  the  comic  books,  w'hich  lestrol  on  the  heart, 
fed  me  for  awhile.  *  *  * 

“Lady  Luck  then  laughed  at  ^  , 

me  when  I  became  mixed  up  l(l0B.8  fOF  StOFl©® 
with  Mad  Magazine.  I  had  final¬ 
ly  made  it  (in  name  only).  From  Tiflllillff  SprviPP 
Mad  I  went  to  Tnmp  and  Hwm-  i  ippiUg  OCrVlLC 

hng  magazines  (now  deceased). 

Playboy,  RCA  record  cover  al-  . 

bums.  Cavalier  magazine.  I  battery  charger  for  c 

guess  I  did  a  million  bubble  gum  been  introduced 


Chicago 

A  “battery  charger”  for  city 
editors  has  been  introduced  to 


cards  for  a  chewing  gum  and  newspapers  in  the  form  of  a 
countless  odd  drawings  for  any-  onc^a-week  ‘Newstipper  and 


She  means  Mosby! 


body  brave  enough  to  print  my 
work. 


Editor’s  Intelligencer,”  conceived 
and  edited  by  Carl  Riblet  Jr., 


Confederate's  Creator 


Proud  papa  of  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  soldier  and  his  hound,  Mos¬ 
by,  is  Jack  Davis,  ex- Atlanta 
(deep  in  Dixie)  artist  who  now 
lives  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
(deep  in  Yankeeland).  Asked 
for  a  short-short  biography,  Mr. 
Davis  penned: 

“Twelve  elongated  years  ago 
I  left  home,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Peach¬ 
tree  Road,  land  of  ‘Gong  With 
The  Wind,’  warm  sun,  honey¬ 
suckle,  magnolias,  and  grits,  to 


invade  the  northland  and  bum 
up  New  York  City  as  Sherman 
burned  Atlanta.  I  wanted  to  be 
a  syndicated  cartoonist. 

“As  anybody  can  see  New 
York  never  burned,  I  didn’t 
have  the  spark,  a  little  more 
learning  and  experience  was 
needed.  Having  studied  art 
three  years  at  the  University  of 
Georgia,  I  took  another  year  at 
the  Art  Students  League  in 
New  York  and  looked  for  work 
while  the  G.  1.  Bill  kept  me 
alive.  I  had  no  real  hardships 
except  my  car  was  stolen  and  I 
bought  a  beautiful  diamond  en¬ 
gagement  ring’  for  35c.  Lady 


“I’m  thirty-sick’s  (sic)  years  Western  ^les  representativ'e  for 


old,  married  to  a  Georgia  peach  Sun-Times  —  Daily  News 


and  have  two  little  jieach  pits.  Syndicate. 


I  served  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  II  for  three  years. 


Story  tips  are  supplied  by 
a  staff  of  Sun-Times  —  Daily 


drew  a  character  called  ‘Boon-  ?^ews  syndicate  salesmen  and 


docker’  for  the  Navy  News  on  stringer-experts  throughout  the 


Guam.  At  the  University  of  ‘country. 


Georgia,  I  drew  for  the  Atlanta  The  Newstipper  is  packaged 


Journal  and  Atlanta  Constitu-  in  brochure  form.  News  tips  are 
tion.  I  have  a  satirical  comic  printed  in  duplicate.  The  white 


lK)ok  called  ‘Yak  Yak’  about  to  pages  are  perforated.  They  may 
appear,  published  by  Dell.  be  tom  out,  so  that  any  tip  may 

be  handed  to  the  editor  or  re- 
Life’s  Ambition  porter  who  is  to  follow  it.  The 

“My  life’s  ambition  has  been  ^nff  colored  pages  keep  the 


Life's  Ambition 


Buoyant  boy! 


Of  all  the  kids  in  the  world.  “My  Son  John”  ^ 
is  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  baffling  .  .  .  j 
who  ticks  in  his  own  way  ...  a  perennial  : 
puzzle  to  parents  and  a  complete  cyclone  of  . 
mirth  for  millions  of  fascinated  readers  •  •  •  j 


My  Son  John 


to  have  a  syndicated  strip  and  Newstipper  intact  as  a  P®™*' 
I  hope  this  is  it — it’s  all  up  to  nent  record.  An  average  of  50 
Beauregard.”  provided  in  each  release. 

Besides  the  easy-going  foot-  Semi-annual  enterprise 
soldier  and  his  faithful  “dawg  awards  in  cash  are  offered  to 
whut  follows  him  ever  where,”  city  editors  and  their  assistants, 
the  strip’s  characters  include  submitting  material  for  use  in 
Miss  S  c  a  r  1  u  t ,  “the  Gen.’s  the  Newstipper. 
daughter,  a  Southern  bell  that  Mr.  Riblet  prepares  the  ma- 
rings  for  Beauregard”;  St.  terial  for  the  Newstipper  which 
Tazzwell;  Gen.  Ashley  Burnt-  is  published  every  Monday.  He 
side,  proud  leader  of  men  in  has  been  reporter,  rewriteman, 
any  direction;  Fet  Beck,  com-  news  editor,  wire  editor,  copy- 
pany  cook,  “connosewer  of  reader  and  makeup  editor  while 
Southern  cooking  who  keeps  the  on  the  staffs  of  New  York,  Chi¬ 


army  marching  on  stomach.' 


The  general  saw  Beauregard  papers. 


cago  and  Washington  news- 


by  Bill  Hoest  .  .  .  gives  an  entirely  new  answer  to  the  question 
of  what  little  boys  are  made  of  ...  in  a  fresh  comic  strip, 
available  in  four-column  size!  Winsome,  waggish,  and 
wonderful,  John  makes  friends  fast  and  keeps  them — and 
contributes  some  of  his  inherent  bounce  to  the  newspaper’s 
circulation  curve!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or 
write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  .  .  . 


dashing  across  a  field  yelling  forking  with  Mr.  Riblet  are 


and  complimen^  him;  “Gi^at  Reynolds,  Los  Angles 

rebel  yell  by  Beauregard!  It’s  Herald-Ernress:  An- 


reoei  yen  oy  ^uregara:  iv  s  ^  Herald-Express;  An- 

r  Onr  hero  smug-  ^hony  Stelmok,  Sun-Times; 

Iv ?  “Nn  sun  phrtw  timp!  '  -  ^ 


ly^^plied:  “l^  suh,  chow  time!”  MulleA,  Sun-Times  as- 


‘Beauregard!”  P^niises  to  ^  j^^n  Bo- 

hghten  and  leven  with  laughter  managing  editor  of  the 


the  current  Civil  Centennial  Columbus  (Ohio)  Star  and  syn- 
years.  Readers  are  likely  to  ^ve 


rebel  yells  of  glee  at  his  antics  gtamatis,  New  York  women’s 


and  ageless  humor. 


Chicago  Tribune  •New  York  News 

Nvtmm  BuUMna,  .\'eiv  VaHt 
SgaUEeUEe^  mne»  Tribune  Tosrer,  Chleuuo 


6  BOOKS  READY 


page  writer;  Mary  Sue  Miller, 
New  York  beauty  writer;  Mike 
Connolly,  Hollywood  columnist; 


Doubleday  Syndicate  has  these  and  Fred  W.  Dingman,  Phil  V. 
six  offerings  available  for  serial-  Bessey  and  Lee  Loudon. 
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NNS  and  Toronto  Star 
Effect  New  Sales  Plan 

Robert  C.  Dille,  president  of 
National  Newspaper  Syndicate, 


Columns  Gathered 
On  Page  in  Chi  News 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  has 


.  .  .  NEVER  A 
DULL  MOMENT!! 


•6000NESS -THEY'RE  AT  IT 
4IAMMEB  AND  IDNSUE/" 

Mrs.  Malaprop 


*Mrs.  Malaprop^ 
Says  It  Wrong 


has  announced  an  exclusive  rep-  dropped  its  “second  front  page” 
resentation  agreement  with  that  has  been  a  feature  of  Page 
Toronto  Star  Syndicate  of  3  for  several  years  and  has 
Canada.  National  will  be  sole  introduced  a  Column  Page  on 
representative  in  the  United  the  last  left  hand  page  in  the 
States  for  all  Toronto  features,  first  section, 
and  Toronto  will  act  in  the  same  The  new  page  leads  off  with 
capacity  for  National  feature  Jack  Mabley,  Daily  News  Staffer 
sales  in  Canada.  who  deals  mostly  with  the 

To  date.  National  has  under-  seamy  side  of  Chicago  and  its 
taken  sales  efforts  on  five  suburbs  in  relation  to  better 
Toronto  features:  “Larry  Bran-  living  in  those  communities, 
non,”  daily  adventure  strip  by  Also  on  the  page  is  a  new 
Winslow  Mortimer;  “You  Said  column  by  A1  Capp,  columns  of 
It!”,  daily  illustrated  column  Tony  Weitzel,  Norman  Ross, 
tracing  the  origins  of  idioms  Inez  Robb  and  Earl  Wilson, 
and  expressions;  “Bunion,”  Edan  Wright’s  human  problems 


Romantic  adventure... 


daily,  non-continuity  humor  column  has  been  moved  from  the  | 
strip;  “What’s  Your  Name?,”  comics  page  to  the  women’s 
daily,  illustrated  column  that  section, 
explains  the  original  meanings  •  *  * 

of  surnames  and  first  names;  — A  poetry  war  in  Houston 

and,  “A  Writer’s  Diary,”  week-  ended  in  a  draw  with  neither 
end  book  review  column  by  side  winning  and  with  all  hands 
Robertson  Davies.  happy  to  achieve  peace  again. 

^  It  all  began  when  a  small  group 

of  poetry-loving  women  attacked 

Bill  Brewer  Creates  f  ,15""  ..r"?  •1*'* 

1.1*  T  1  daily  syndicated  “Portraits” 

‘Clyde’  for  Laughs  verse  by  John  C.  Metcalfe. 

Los  Angeles  header  of  the  critics  versified: 

A  horizontal  laugh  panel — in  “Emetics  are  indicated  .  .  when 
either  three  or  four  columns —  Metcalfe  is  syndicated.  Mr. 


thrilling  suspense 


Bill  Brewer  Creates 

A  daily  one-column  panel  Drew  er  ^reaies  syndicated  “Portraits” 

called  “Mrs.  Malaprop”  will  be  Clyde  for  Laughs  verse  by  John  C.  Metcalfe, 

released  to  newspapers  March  Los  Angeles  header  of  the  critics  versified: 

20  by  the  Hall  Syndicate.  A  horizontal  laugh  panel— in  “Emetics  are  indicated  .  .  when 

The  woman  in  the  title  role  either  three  or  four  columns Metcalfe  is  syndicated.”  Mr. 

is  named,  of  course,  for  the  been  created  by  24-year-old  went  out  to  Houston 

character  “Mrs.  Malaprop”  in  bjiI  Brewer  for  Times-Mirror  fi*®  home  in  Silver  Spring, 

the  18th  Century  play.  “The  Syndicate.  It’s  titled  “Clyde”  Hubert  Mewhinney, 

Rivals,  Tvho  gave  i*ise  to  the  and  strives  for  chuckles  based  ®  HoustoTi  Posl  editor,  defend 


word  malapropism. 


on  childhood  interests  and  in-  fi'*"  debate  with  the 


Three  residents  of  Monterey,  cidents.  There  are  six  releases  critical  readers.  The  controversy 


Calif.,  are  producing  the  panel,  a  week. 


ended  on  a  light  note  with  the 


They  are  Zander  Klawans,  Bin  Brewer  was  bom  into  continuing  to  publish  Met- 

writer;  Dan  Runyan  and  Colden  an  Army  officer’s  family  in  New  caHe  but  declining  to  open  its 


Whitman,  artists.  York  City  in  1936  and  by  1941  columns  to  local  poets. 

Mr.  Klawans,  known  as  “Zan,”  he  was  living  near  Pearl  Har-  • 

is  a  business  man,  a  native  of  bor.  After  wide  travels.  Dill 

Chicago,  graduate  of  the  Uni-  settled  down  in  school  at  Santa  Photo-Offset  Weekly 
^rsity  of  Illinois  and  a  World  Clara,  Calif,  and  began  to  win  To  Start  in  Montana 
War  II  serviceman.  He  is  an  art  prizes.  He  also  proved 

authority  on  ancient  Roman  and  adept  at  folding  newspapers  Havtie,  Mont. 

Greek  coins  and  has  written  (the  Son  Jose  Mercury)  and  Hi-Line  Herald,  a  weekly 

three  books  about  them.  carried  off  a  $26  newspaperboy  newspaper,  will  make  its  first 

Mr.  Whitman,  a  free-lance  award.  He  polished  his  art  work  appearance  shortly  after  March 
commercial  artist,  attended  at  the  University  of  California  according  to  the  Hi-Line  Pub- 
Washington  University  in  his  and  at  Chouinard  Art  Institute  fishing  Co.,  Inc. 
native  St.  Louis  and  served  with  and  it  wasn’t  long  before  he  Officials  of  the  new  firm  said 
the  Air  Force  Engineers  in  the  was  selling  cartoons  to  slick  *fi®  paper  will  be  published 
Pacific  in  World  War  II.  Mr.  magazines.  Thursday  mornings  for  the  Hi- 

Whitman  studied  fine  art  in  his  Line  area,  with  operations 

native  Cincinnati,  commercial  ♦  •  *  centered  in  Havre.  Production 

art  in  Pittsburgh  and  was  — Writes  cartoonist  John  J.  will  be  by  the  photo-offset  proc- 
formerly  art  director  for  Cincin-  Liney  Jr.,  Huntingdon  Valley,  ess,  pictorial  coverage  will  be 


columns  to  local  poets. 


To  Start  in  Montana 


Havue,  Mont,  i  aHv  ta* 
The  Hi-Line  Herald,  a  weekly  |  ^ 


.  .  .  and  fast-maving 
actian,  all  leavened 
with  delightful  humar. 
keep  readers  af  every 
age-graup  turning  eag- 


^ines.  Thursday  mornings  for  the  Hi- 

Line  area,  with  operations 
*  *  *  centered  in  Havre.  Production 

Writes  cartoonist  John  J.  will  be  by  the  photo-offset  proc- 
y  Jr.,  Huntingdon  Valley,  ess,  pictorial  coverage  will  be 


formerly  art  director  for  Cincin-  Liney  Jr.,  Huntingdon  Valley,  ess,  pictor 
nati  and  Chicago  advertising  Pa.:  “My  mail,  around  this  time  a  feature. 


ELLA 

CINDERS 

by  Bill  Conselman 


agencies.  of  year  invariably  contains  Editor  and  general  manager  bbINU  l-UK  L^UKKblNI 

Some  of  Mrs.  Malaprop’s  questions  as  to  why  ‘Henry’  does  of  the  Herald  will  be  G.  R.  SAMPLES  OF  THE  DAILY 

choice  selections  of  the  right  not  wear  a  hat  or  coat  during  (Dick)  Pattison,  state  editor  of 

word  for  the  wrong  place  or  the  winter.  One  mother  wrote  the  Great  Falls  Tribune,  who  STRIP  AND  THE  4-COLOR 

vice  versa:  her  4-year-old  cried  for  fear  resigned  from  the  paper  after  SUNDAY  PAGE* 

“The  pilot  says  it  runs  by  jet  ‘Henry’  might  catch  cold  and  seven  years  to  accept  the  new 

compulsion.  See  him  if  you  must  die.  In  reply,  I  tell  all  his  fans  position.  President  of  the  com- 

—  but  use  indiscretion.  Radar  that  he  is  a  rugged  little  boy  pany  is  George  E.  Bowery  Jr.  of  U  mMsm  A 

prevents  any  possibility  of  col-  who  lives  in  a  mild  climate,  even  Havre,  who  is  advertising  man-  ^ 

lusion  at  sea.  I  just  don’t  like  though  it  snows  now  and  then.  ager.  Harold  0.  Gunderson, 

that  infection  in  your  voice.  And,  who  would  recognize  our  Great  Falls,  wheat  farmer,  will  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
TTiat’s  feud  for  thought.  No  one  oddly-shaped  moppet  in  a  hat  be  vicepresident  and  business  3M  0A3T  4W4TIIHT.  NtW  TOIK  V!M.Y 


Editor  and  general  manager 


SEND  FOR  CURRENT 
SAMPLES  OF  THE  DAILY 
STRIP  AND  THE  4-COLOR 
SUNDAY  PAGE! 


18  indisposable.’ 


and  overcoat,  anyway?’ 
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Brucker  Say  s  Cynicism 
Stops  Good  Reporting 


Eugene,  Ore. 

Herbert  Brucker  says  an  edi¬ 
tor  who  wants  to  improve  the 
news  content  of  a  newspaper 
with  imagination  and  excite¬ 
ment  has  to  combat  “We’ve  had 
that”  and  “That’s  not  news.” 

Those  are  the  cries  of  cyni¬ 
cism  among  the  veterans  in  the 
business  who  keep  a  dead  hand 
of  tradition  on  local  reporting 
particularly,  the  editor  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  said 
in  the  Eric  Allen  Memorial  Lec¬ 
ture  Feb.  17  at  the  Oregon  Press 
Conference. 

Deploring  the  lack  of  editorial 
research  by  the  business  as  a 
whole,  while  $600,000  a  year  is 
being  spent  under  auspices  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  on  mechani¬ 
cal  research,  Mr.  Brucker  de¬ 
veloped  his  thesis  that  the  edi¬ 
torial  product  is  following  the 
habits  and  traditions  and  meth¬ 
ods  and  styles  of  doing  things 
that  our  predecessors  followed 
in  the  19th  century. 

Some  Qtanges  Made 

“Yes,”  Mr.  Brucker  said,  “we 
have  changed  a  bit,  as  times 
have  changed.  But  mostly  it  is  a 
change  to  fewer  words  a  page, 
to  local  stories  cut  to  the  bone, 
to  a  decline  in  detailed,  inde¬ 
pendent  reporting  and  a  rise  in 
the  handout,  plus  a  growing  re¬ 
liance  on  the  syndicates  and 
wire  services.  Ajid  no  matter 
what  the  world  does  today, 
you’ve  got  to  get  it  into  a  news 
hole  that’s  only  so  big. 

“We  still  print  the  news,  sure. 
We  have  better  trained  report¬ 
ers  than  we  used  to,  and  we  have 
Teletypesetters  that  save  us 
time  and  trouble  in  g^etting  wire 
copy  into  type.  If  much  of  the 
color  and  hell-fire  and  damna¬ 
tion  have  left  our  editorials, 
some  of  it  still  survives  in  the 
syndicated  columns  we  buy. 
Nevertheless  I  think  it  fair  to 
say  that  most  of  what  we  have 
done  to  adapt  ourselves  editori¬ 
ally  to  changing  times  is  on  the 
surface.  And  for  the  most  part 
what  we  have  done  has  been 
done  to  make  things  easier,  or 
cheaper,  for  ourselves.  It  has 
not  been  done  to  give  a  better, 
more  modem,  service  to  the 
reader.  .  .  . 

2  Needs  Stressed 

“I  think  we  need  two  things, 
at  least.  One  is  to  get  out  of 
the  rut  of  habit.  We  must  make 
the  occasional  readable,  mean¬ 
ingful  piece  we  do  print  now 


into  standard  daily  routine.  And 
that  means  giving  up  much  we 
are  still  doing  today  just  be¬ 
cause  we  learned  that  was  the 
way  to  do  it  when  we  went  into 
the  business. 

“The  other  thing  we  need  to 
do  is  to  turn  loose  the  young 
men  who  still  come  to  us  yearn¬ 
ing  to  do  a  good  job  of  news- 
papering.  We  need  to  give  them 
a  sense  of  freedom  that  will  put 
fire  in  their  eyes.  For  some 
reason  newspapers  have  become 
the  graveyai^  of  youth  and  hope 
and  purpose. 

“Of  late  we  have  begun  to 
worry  about  recmiting,  to  won¬ 
der  why  the  brighter  journalism 
and  other  graduates  see  glamor 
in  TV,  or  P.R.,  instead  of  in 
newspapers.  Is  that  really  so 
strange?  We  can  turn  the  young 
zealot  who  comes  to  us  resolved 
to  be  tomorrow’s  Horace  Gree¬ 
ley  or  William  Allen  White  into 
a  tired,  cynical  hack  in  a  mere 
10  or  15  years.  .  .  . 

“We  have  people  who  can  do 
interpretive  writing — and  do  it 
objectively.  Given  competence, 
there  is  no  conflict  between  the 
two.  But  for  the  most  part  there 
is  a  dead  hand  of  tradition  and 
cynicism  on  the  desk  and  among 
the  veterans  that  makes  us 
cover  news  in  the  same  old 
unimaginative  way.  WTien  you 
get  excited  about  something  that 
you  think  might  make  a  good 
story  if  it  were  dug  into,  and  if 
the  whole  were  put  into  per¬ 
spective  to  show  its  drama  and 
color  and  meaning,  the  chances 
are  that  news  people  will  an¬ 
swer,  ‘We’ve  had  that.’ 

“Ask  them  where  and  you’ll 
find  two  or  three  paragraphs 
here,  maybe  two  or  three  on 
another  day,  mentioning  the 
subject  but  giving  only  the  bare 
bones,  and  not  a  bit  of  the  color 
and  life  that  people  would  go 
for.  They  do  go  for  it  when 
some  magazine  does  the  job. 
Why  do  we  so  often  abandon 
our  reporting  function  to  the 
magazines?  ‘It’s  not  news,’  say 
the  20-year  veterans  on  our 
news  staffs.  My  answer  is,  if  I 
may  use  such  language  in  these 
academic  halls,  ‘The  hell  it  isn’t 
news.’  .  .  . 

(Here,  Mr.  Brucker  recited 
the  example  of  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  reporter  who  came  into 
the  Hartford  area  and  did  an 
article  in  depth  on  pioneering 
teacher  salary  plans.  The  local 
papers,  he  said,  had  all  handled 
it  under  the  “ancient”  news 
formula.) 

“It  is  no  longer  enough  for 


us  to  print  the  fact  that  Joseph 
K.  Blow,  34,  of  2427  Maple 
Street,  bit  a  dog  yesterday.  We 
have  to  explain  why,  and  we 
have  to  picture  the  scene  and 
explain  its  background.” 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Brucker 
submitted  that  one  of  the  curi¬ 
ous  things  that  is  changing  the 
newspaper  business  is  that  the 
old  time  editor-owner,  the  man 
who  made  the  great  journalism 
of  the  past,  is  becoming  a  mu¬ 
seum  specimen. 

“Somehow,”  he  said,  “the 
business  element  on  our  papers 
has  come  to  dominate  the  con¬ 
stitutional  element.  The  busi¬ 


ness  side  tends  more  and  more 
to  make  the  editorial  decisions. 
And  this  is  strange,  for  the 
history  of  our  trade  is  thai  with 
some  painful  exceptions  it  is 
when  the  editorial  de<isions 
ilominate  the  operation  the  news¬ 
paper  makes  most  money. 

“I  am  not  talking  about  any 
individual  or  any  partnular 
newsjjaper.  I  am  talking  alwut 
something  basic  to  all  of  us. 
Besides,  it  is  in  the  record  that 
.some  publishers  are  better  edi¬ 
torial  men  than  those  who  work 
for  them,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  this  works  the  other  way 
around.” 


Toronto  Reporters 
Share  Broun  Award 


Washington  Special  mention  among  the 
Two  reporters  for  the  Toronto  “unusually  high  caliber”  entries 
Telegram,  who  wrote  a  series  of  went  to  James  L.  Robinson,  De¬ 
stories  exposing  the  exploitation  troit  Free  Press,  and  William 
of  immigrant  labor  in  construe-  Chapman,  for  stories  in  the 
tion  work,  have  been  named  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and 
joint  winners  of  the  Heywood  Courier.  Mr.  Robinson’s  news 
Broun  Memorial  Award,  be-  w'riting  freed  a  man  unjustly 
stowed  by  the  American  News-  jailed  for  five  years  for  the 
paper  Guild.  death  of  his  wife,  a  suicide.  The 

The  winners  —  Frank  Drea,  Chapman  stories  dealt  with  the 
labor  beat  reporter,  and  Harrj’  victimization  of  Negroes  by  loan 
Allen,  general  assignment  re-  sharks,  and  led  to  introduction 
porter  divide  a  cash  award  of  of  corrective  legislation. 

$500  and  receive  individual  ci-  • 

tations.  The  Telegram  also  re-  Owen  Seeks  tO  Buv 
ceives  a  citation.  naiU*»a  in  ^ 

The  judges,  who  scanned  90 

entries  of  work  done  in  1960,  Conroe,  Tex. 

were  John  T.  O’Rourke,  editor  Rigby  Owen,  owner  and  pub- 
of  the  Washington  Daily  News;  lisher  of  the  Conroe  Daily 
Gerald  E.  Griffin,  head  of  the  Courier  since  1953,  has  formed 
Baltimore  Sun’s  Washington  a  new  business  to  buy  and 
bureau,  and  Howard  K.  Smith,  operate  newspapers  over  a  three- 
of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  state  area.  He  will  also  conduct 
System.  a  newspaper  brokerage. 

City  Editor  Arthur  Cole,  of  Mr.  Owen,  a  past  president  of 
the  Telegram,  accepted  the  cita-  the  Texas  Gulf  Coast  Press  As- 
tion  for  the  paper’s  publisher,  sociation  and  Louisiana  Press 
John  Bassett,  who  is  abroad.  Association,  is  a  director  of  the 
The  Drea-Allen  series  broke  Texas  Press  Association,  and  a 
last  March  and  ran  for  several  member  of  the  advisory  board 
weeks.  Mr.  O’Rourke  described  of  the  Journalism  Department 
the  stories  as  “an  eloquent  and  of  the  University  of  Houston, 
moving  account”  of  how  poor,  Mr.  Ow'en  said  that  the  new 
inarticulate  Italian  immigrants  venture  resulted  from  a  need 
to  the  Toronto  area  had  been  for  better  newspapers  in  a 
subjwted  to  unsafe  working  number  of  small  cities  in  Texas, 
conditions  which  led  to  the  Louisiana  and  Arkansas, 
death  of  five  men  in  a  tunnel  Ed  Beu,  Longview,  has  been 
operation.  named  general  manager  for  the 

“Furthermore,”  said  Mr.  Daily  Courier. 

O’Rourke,  “the  stories  were  not  • 

in  vain,  although  written  under  . 

great  pressure  from  vested  m-  •'  ’ 

terests.  They  resulted  in  estab-  Philadelphia 

lishment  of  a  commission  on  in-  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc., 

dustrial  safety,  a  crackdown  on  sponsor  of  the  Annual  News- 

income  tax  and  kickback  viola-  paper  Contest  for  the  Ayer  Cup 

tions,  and  a  general  cleanup  in  and  other  awards,  announced 

the  enforcement  of  safety  regfu-  that  the  contest  date  will  be 

lations  and  recognition  of  immi-  selected  by  lot  from  week-day 

gp-ants’  rights.”  dates  in  the  week  of  March  13. 
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^  heeler  Urges  Better 
Classified  Service 


Uy  Geor»e  A.  Brandenburg 


A  "HANDS-ACROSS-THE-BORDER” 
ARRANGEMENT  BETWEEN 

TORONTO  STAR  SYNDICATE 

HO  King  St.:  Toronto,  Onturi<»,  ('anaclu 
Janies  (Jierrier,  Manager 


Chicago 

Any  complacency  on  the  part 
of  classified  managers  received 
a  severe  jolt  at  the  Mississippi 
Valley  meeting  here  last  week¬ 
end  when  Robert  Wheeler,  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  adver¬ 
tising  director  and  a  former 
CAM,  asked  the  group  just  how 
much  of  a  necessity  classified 
advertising  is  in  today’s  market 
place. 

Mr.  Wheeler  chided  his  for¬ 
mer  colleagues  on  their  failure 
to  improve  classified  service  for 
the  reader.  He  asked  them  when 
they  themselves  had  last  placed 
a  want  ad  in  their  paper. 

“How  much  are  we  doing  to¬ 
day  for  the  job  seeker,  who  is 
turning  to  government  and  em¬ 
ployment  agencies  for  help 
rather  than  to  his  newspaper?” 
he  asked. 

Similarly,  he  said,  newspapers 
have  allowed  real  estate  dealers 
to  “take  over”  and  utilize  the 
classified  columns  for  their  kind 
of  jargon.  “We  are  so  damn  im¬ 
polite  that  we  don’t  even  print 
the  code  to  the  abbreviations  at 
the  top  of  our  real  estate 
pages,”  he  noted.  “This  lack  of 
information  on  homes  for  sale 
makes  it  look  like  they  are  clas¬ 
sified  as  ‘secret  information’  by 
the  Pentagon.” 

Likewise,  he  said,  many  “fast 
operators”  among  automobile 
dealers  have  engaged  in  sharp 
practices  through  the  classified 
columns.  Today,  he  said,  auto 
dealers  are  looking  for  sound 
ideas  to  sell  both  new  and  used 
cars. 

Mr.  Wheeler  prodded  classi¬ 
fied  ad  managers  to  build  linage 
with  a  new  type  of  death  notice 
—  one  that  pays  tribute  to  the 
deceased  —  not  just  a  notice 
that  he’s  gone  and  his  remains 
can  be  viewed  at  so-and-so’s  fu¬ 
neral  home. 

“You’re  not  in  the  classified 
business,  you’re  in  the  informa¬ 
tion  business,”  he  declared. 

I..aughlin  New  President 

An  attendance  record  was  set 
when  226  classified  managers 
and  telephone  room  supervisors 
gathered  here  from  28  states, 
coast  to  coast,  and  from  four 
Canadian  provinces.  This  was 
the  25th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  group. 

Charles  Laughlin,  Amderson 
(Ind.)  Newspapers,  was  pro¬ 
gram  chairman  and  incoming 
president,  succeeding  Paul 


Schulz,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 
and  News.  Working  with  Mr. 
Laughlin  were  Charles  Moel, 
Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa.)  Gazette, 
and  Marion  Burdick,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer, 

Mr.  Moel  was  elected  first 
vicepresident.  Other  officers  are 
Jerry  McLaughlin,  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade,  and  Leo  Zahn, 
Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  News,  vice- 
presidents;  Fred  Larey,  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Ill.)  Pantagraph,  secre¬ 
tary;  and  Robert  Richter,  She¬ 
boygan  (Wis.)  Press,  treasurer. 
Ralph  Ahrens,  Chicago,  general 
manager. 

Profile  on  Women 

Mildred  Renstrom,  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Times,  presented 
a  profile  on  women  in  classified, 
based  on  a  survey  among  98 
women  want  ad  executives  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Asked 
what  their  greatest  individual 
strengths  should  be,  women 
supervisors  replied:  getting 
along  with  people;  long-range 
planning;  consistency;  good 
health;  being  available  when 
needed;  courage ;  flexibility ; 
ability  to  take  criticism;  knowl¬ 
edge  that  my  boss  backs  me  up; 
and  faith. 

Ethel  DeVore,  C  olumbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch  and  Citizen- 
Journal,  said  contests  are  often 
the  answer  to  getting  a  sales 
staff  out  of  a  rut. 

Neva  Johnson,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News,  was  named  chairman  of 
the  1962  supervisors’  meeting. 
She  will  be  assisted  by  Mary 
Ann  Ruppoert,  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune. 

“It’s  not  so  easy  to  place  a 
want  ad,”  contended  Daniel 
Lionel,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  CAM  and  conductor  of 
E&P’s  weekly  Classified  Clinic, 
in  a  taped  recording  to  super¬ 
visors.  Using  an  “at  home  with 
Lionel”  setting,  Dan  sought  to 
place  a  home  for  sale  ad  in  the 
Daily  Bugle. 

He  found,  to  his  distress,  that 
some  papers  apparently  fail  to 
include  their  phone  number  on 
the  classified  page  or  section; 
that  some  papers  won’t  permit 
the  home  owner  to  say  in  his 
ad,  “owner  leaving  town;”  that 
early  closing  dates  are  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  want  ad  section; 
and  that  some  papers  neglect  to 
print  that  the  paper  is  only 
responsible  for  an  error  the  first 
time  the  ad  appears. 


NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 
Inc.,  of  America 

MAKES  THESE  FIVE  OUTSTANDING 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE  FOR  THE  FIRST 
TIME  TO  UNITED  STATES  NEWSPAPERS  .  .  . 

STRIPS  .  .  . 

LARRY  BRAISISOIS 

by  Winslow  Mortimer 
Adventure-packed  stories  set  in  the 
wilds  of  Canada. 

BVISIOIS  by  Jack  Martin  .  .  . 

Daily,  non-continuity  humor  featuring 
°  recognized  “odd  man 

COLUMNS  .  .  . 

YOU  SAID  IT!  by  Ken  Gray 

Flexible,  daily,  art  and  copy  matted. 
I  •  ]  Traces  origins  of  popular  idioms  and 

viy 


expressions. 


A  WRITEWS  DIARY 

j  by  Robertson  Davies 

!  \  Weekend  book  reviews  by  noted 

J  critic  and  scholar;  approximately  600 


WHATS  YOUR  ISAME?  by  Ken  Gray 

Daily,  matted  copy  and  art.  Explains 
I  ^  ]  original  meanings  of  surnames  and 
first  names. 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  ON  REQUEST 
PHONE,  WRITE  OR  WIRE 

National  Newspaper  Syndicate 

Inc.,  of  America  1^ 

326  W.  MADISON  ST.  •  CHICAGO  6 

STote  2-1393  •  ROBERT  C.  DILLE,  Prosident 
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PROMOTION 


Industry  Just  Like 
A  City,  Says  Tab 


By  George  Wilt 

A  newspaper  serving  an  in¬ 
dustry  is  very  much  like  a 
general  circulation  newspaper, 
barring  geographical  factors. 
Its  reporters  work  the  same 
way.  The  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  operate  in  exactly  the 
same  manner.  The  presses 
thunder  just  as  loudly.  And  it 
promotes  with  the  same  tech¬ 
niques  and  media  as  the  metro¬ 
politan  or  hometown  daily,  too. 

An  illustration  that  drives 
home  the  analogy  is  a  new  pro¬ 
motion  supplement  produced  by 
Fairchild  Publication,  Inc. 

The  newsprint,  rop-color,  tab¬ 
loid-size  supplement,  printed  on 
newspaper  presses  was  inserted 
in  all  272,000  copies  of  Fair¬ 
child’s  three  daily  papers,  four 
weeklies,  and  one  semi-monthly 
publication,  serving  the  women’s 
wear,  home  furnishings,  textile- 
male  apparel,  home  furnishings, 
footwear,  supermarket,  elec¬ 
tronics  and  metalworking  in¬ 
dustries. 

How  News  Is  Oivereil 

Copy  comparing  each  of  these 
industries  with  a  great  “city” 
provides  interesting  reading  for 
both  readers  and  advertisers  of 
the  business  papers. 

A  two-page  spread  in  the  32- 
page  supplement  is  devoted  to 
each  “city,”  telling  about  the 
kind  of  news  that  happens  in 
that  particular  industry,  and 
how  Fairchild  covers  the  news. 
Clean,  modem  line  art  making 
and  most  of  spot  color  illustrates 
each  page,  with  tables  and 
charts  furnishing  pertinent  sta¬ 
tistics. 

Sections  of  the  promotion  fol¬ 
low  the  classic  pattern  used  by 
any  other  newspaper,  outlining 
other  departments  of  the  paper: 
research,  library,  reference 
morgue,  inquiry  departments, 
special  libraries.  A  spread  lists 
the  locations  of  Fairchild  re¬ 
porters,  and  another  features 
pictures  and  capsule  comments 
on  award-winning  reporters  and 
editors. 

Mechanical  production  facili¬ 
ties  are  presented  in  an  inter¬ 
esting  manner,  and  the  inevi¬ 
table  charts  graphically  show¬ 
ing  circulation  and  advertising 
growth  get  their  commercial 
message  across  quickly  and 
painlessly. 

The  package  is  also  a  practical 
demonstration  of  proper  art  and 


engraving  preparation  for  effec¬ 
tive  newspaper  color  display  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Marsteller,  Rickard,  Gebhardt 
and  Reed,  Inc.,  is  the  advertising 
agency  for  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  and  cooperated  in  the 
production  of  the  supplement. 

«  «  * 

BUDGET 

“No  newspaper  is  too  small  to 
be  without  promotion,”  Rudy  C. 
Marcus,  Riverside  (Calif.) 
Press-Enterprise,  stressed,  in 
addressing  a  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
convention.  As  a  rough  guide, 
he  suggested  an  appropriation 
ranging  between  2  and  4  per¬ 
cent  of  gross  income.  Mr.  Mar¬ 
cus  recommended  setting  aside 
25  percent  of  the  promotion 
budget  for  salaries,  with  the 
balance  divided  two  for  adver¬ 
tising,  one  for  circulation,  and 
one  for  editorial. 

“The  Press-Enterprise  pro¬ 
motion  expenses  total  2  percent 
of  total  operating  revenue,  if 
circulation  promotion  is  in¬ 
cluded,”  Mr.  Marcus  said. 

*  *  * 

CARTOONS  WITH  VERSE 
The  New  York  Times  pro¬ 
motes  its  Garden  Planning  and 
Flower  Show  Supplement,  Sun¬ 
day,  March  5th,  with  an  eight- 
page  direct  mail  piece  that’s  as 
simple,  direct  and  bright  as  a 
book  for  the  kiddies. 

Line  cartoon-style  art  in  four 
off-beat  colors  illustrates  copy 
that  swims  in  a  sea  of  white 
space,  and  all  of  it  in  verse,  too. 
For  instance: 

the  worm,  the  bat, 
the  owl,  the  cat  .  .  . 
they're  all  quite  sure 
that  spring  is  back, 
and  this  we  know: 

it's  time  to  grow, 
to  sow  for  sales 
and  sell  for  dough. 

you'll  do  it,  too  .  .  . 
you'll  sell  more  through 
The  New  York  Times, 

I'm  telling  you. 

A  pat  on  the  back  of  Mark 
Senigo  for  this  creative  dandy. 
*  *  « 

COPY  DESK 

A  house  ad  in  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  carries  the  in¬ 
triguing  head,  “Beware  the  copy 
editors!”  It’s  about  time  some¬ 
body  gave  this  behind-the-lines 
powerhouse  some  promotion. 


Illustration  for  the  ad  is  a 
silhouetted  photo  of  the  desk 
crew.  Copy  starts,  “The  photog¬ 
rapher  faced  a  real  challenge  in 
taking  this  picture.  He  knew 
that  each  of  these  Minneapolis 
Star  copy  editors  would  have 
his  own  idea  on  how  to  improve 
it.  And  each  one  did.” 

(Editor's  note:  Maybe  that's 
why  they're  not  promoted  more 
often!) 

♦  *  ♦ 

THESIS  PROJECT 

The  Baton  Rotige  (La.)  State- 
Times  and  Morning  .Advocate 
hav’e  a  combination  readership 
study  and  shopping  habit-brand 
preference  survey  of  their 
market,  thanks  to  the  graduate 
thesis  of  Ras  B.  Robinson,  a 
graduate  student  of  Louisiana 
State  University.  Mr.  Robinson 
made  the  study  by  direct  mail, 
using  a  random  sample  of  1,840 
questionnaires,  mailed  out  in 
three  waves  in  the  market  of 
38,000  households.  The  total 
sample  of  501  respondents  re¬ 
vealed  that  97.2%  read  a  daily 
newspaper;  88%  reporte<l  read¬ 
ing  their  paper  at  home. 


Art  Contest 
Lures  Youth 

Stockton,  Calif. 

The  advertising  readership  of 
copy  placed  on  the  Stockton 
Record's  youth  pages  has  been 
demonstrated  here  by  the  heavy 
flow  of  entries  received  in  an 
art  contest  conducted  by  Hol¬ 
land  Brand  Meats. 

Holland’s  “Art  Comer  Con¬ 
test”  has  been  averaging  116 
entries  weekly.  Awards  are 
given  for  the  three  top  draw¬ 
ings,  with  the  winner’s  art  re¬ 
produced  in  the  ad. 

Success  of  Holland’s  art  com¬ 
petitions  has  resulted  in  the 
placement  of  youth  page  copy 
for  toy  supplies. 

Editorial  content  of  the  pages 
includes  student  art  work,  as 
well  as  compositions. 

Under  the  Record  plan,  en¬ 
tries  are  submitted  through  the 
principals  of  schools  in  its  trad¬ 
ing  area.  Not  more  than  two 
entries  from  a  single  school  will 
ap])ear  in  any  one  edition. 

Today’s  Youth  is  the  title 
given  the  two  -  page  spread 
printed  each  Tuesday.  Warren 
Reichert,  newsman  assigned 
regularly  to  the  education  beat, 
is  editor. 

Preliminary  results  are  good, 
and  a  thorough  test  of  the  heavy 
space  allotment  is  planned,  ad¬ 
vised  Don  Reid,  promotion  man¬ 
ager. 

Plant  tours,  first  offered  .stu¬ 
dents  and  young  people’s  groups 
five  year-s  ago,  are  being  con¬ 
tinued  on  an  extensive  scale. 


Parade  Map 
Helps  to  Save 
Battle  Sites 


Parade's  editor,  Jess  Gorkin, 
is  saying  “thank  you”  Feb.  26 
to  more  than  100,000  readers 
who  have  sent  in  $1  each  for  a 
Civil  War  portfolio. 

Proceeds  from  the  sale  go  to 
the  save-Gettysburg  campaign. 
The  offer  was  made  in  the  Jan. 
8  issue.  A  check  for  $30,000  has 
already  been  given  to  the  Get¬ 
tysburg  Battlefield  Presentation 
Association,  Inc.,  and  the  Sun- 
clay  supplement  is  advising  that 
“more  is  on  the  way.” 

In  the  portfolio  is  a  26  x  38- 
inch  Civil  War  map  and  color 
portraits  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Jefferson  Davis,  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  and  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Some  time  ago  Parade  started 
a  crusade  to  save  the  famous 
battlegrounds  from  encroach¬ 
ments  by  servMce  stations,  mo¬ 
tels,  and  housing  developments. 
The  association  needs  to  pur¬ 
chase  some  700  acres  to  com¬ 
plete  preser\'ation  of  the  his¬ 
toric  spot. 

Parade  has  received  con¬ 
gratulatory  messages  from  all 
over  the  U.S.  for  its  campaign. 
Conrad  L.  Wirth,  director  of 
National  Park  Service,  called  it 
“a  true  public  service.” 


School  Sports 
Reporters  Club 

London,  Ont. 

The  London  Free  Press  has 
launched  a  program  designed  to 
improve  its  coverage  of  high 
school  sports  activities  through¬ 
out  Western  Ontario. 

Under  the  supervision  of 
sports  writer  Bob  Gage,  the 
newspaper  has  formed  the  High 
School  Sports  Reporters  Club  in 
co-operation  with  secondary 
school  officials. 

The  club  has  10  members  at 
present.  Each  member  is  selected 
for  ability  and  interest  in  sports 
reporting  and  must  have  a  high 
educational  standard.  The 
reporters  keep  the  Free  Press 
informed  of  sports  activities  and 
in  turn  receive  instructions 
regarding  coverage.  The  Free 
Press  pays  club  members  a 
standard  linage  rate  for  the 
work. 

Periodically,  club  meetings  are 
held  at  which  members  receive 
tips  on  sports  coverage,  construc¬ 
tive  criticism  of  their  writing, 
and  reports  on  style  changes. 
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KLEIN  HITS  ^DOUBLE  STANDARD’ 

Election  Stories 
Tabbed  Best  Yet 


Inland  Meeting  Straw  Ballot 
Speakers  Listed  Resolves  Row 


Stanford  Uni\'ersity,  Calif. 

The  news  coverage  of  the  1960 
election  camyiai^  was  labelled 
history’s  l)est  by  a  panel  here 
which  included  Palmer  Hoyt, 
Drnver  Post,  and  Herbert  Klein, 
Son  Dieffo  Ionian. 

This  phase  of  findings  of  the 
two-day  seminar  were  summed 
uj)  hy  Mr.  Hoyt  when  the  Post 
editor  and  publisher  said  news¬ 
papers  did  a  far  better  job  of 
election  campaign  coverage  than 
ever  before. 

Despite  the  general  approba¬ 
tion,  the  panel  members  were 
critical  of  columnists,  reporters 
who  suffer  “byline-itis,”  and 
those  remaining  newspapers 
which  fail  to  report  objectively. 

The  sessions  were  conducted 
by  the  Stanford  University  stu¬ 
dent  associaiton. 

As  to  the  future,  the  first  in¬ 
dications  of  the  application  of 
“a  double  standard”  to  the  free 
flow  of  information  already  is 
evidenced  by  the  administration 
of  President  Kennedy,  declared 
Mr.  Klein. 

The  former  press  secretary  to 
Richard  M.  Nixon  also  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  minority  party 
should  ask  for  equal  time  on 
television  to  counter  the  new 
President’s  propaganda  use  of 
press  conferences. 

In  charging  that  “the  gag  rule 
and  the  typewriter  curtain” 
were  being  applied  early  in  the 
new  Administration’s  regime, 
Mr.  Klein  pointed  to  the  with¬ 
holding  of  news  of  Russia’s  re¬ 
lease  of  U.S.  fliers,  to  asserted 
controls  on  information,  and  to 
the  reaction  to  the  economic  re¬ 
port  of  Secretary  Goldberg. 

The  Kennedy  administration 
has  announced  it  is  declassify¬ 
ing  material  handled  during  the 
Eisenhower  presidency.  But  it 
is  of  greater  importance  to  re¬ 
lease  current  information,  Mr. 
Klein  said. 

Peter  Grothe,  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  here,  defended  the  new  ad¬ 
ministration’s  policies  to  date. 
Harmony  is  necessary  and  the 
administration  must  speak  with 
one  voice,  he  said,  in  response 
to  charges  that  some  channels  of 
information  are  being  closed. 

In  his  report  of  coverage  im¬ 
provement  through  the  years, 
Mr.  Hoyt  said  that  in  1936,  85 
percent  of  the  newspapers  were 
for  Landon.  Last  year  57  per¬ 
cent  of  the  newspapers  repre¬ 
senting  70%  of  total  circulations 
were  for  Nixon.  But  the  news 
break  was  about  even,  he  said. 


The  Denver  Post  measure¬ 
ments  showed  the  number 
of  inches  per  candidate  printed 
from  Sept.  11  to  Nov.  7  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Kennedy,  2549;  Nixon, 
2063;  Johnson,  204;  Lc^ge,  218. 
The  presidential  differential  was 
caused  by  Colorado  visits  by 
“the  Kennedy  brothers,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Hoyt. 

In  11  of  13  big  cities  there 
was  no  editorial  page  support 
for  Kennedy.  In  the  other  two, 
the  support  was  split,  Mr.  Hoyt 
said. 

Mr.  Klein  said  a  study  of  17 
newspapers,  12  of  which  were 
for  Nixon,  showed  slightly  more 
general  news  space  went  to 
Kennedy.  On  the  editorial  pages, 
he  suggested  that  columns  fre¬ 
quently  balanced  editorials.  A 
count  indicated  the  newspapers 
were  trying  to  balance  out  their 
presentation,  Mr.  Klein  said. 

There  were  a  few  deflnite 
cases  of  bias  in  the  press,  he 
noted.  Perhaps  there  were  on 
both  sides,  Mr.  Klein  added.  The 
point  is  there  is  less  bias  today. 
• 

Best  in  Ohio 

COLtlMBlTS,  Ohio 

Ohio  Newspaper  Association’s 
general  excellence  citations  for 
weekly  newspapers  were  given 
recently  to  the  Huron  Erie  Coun¬ 
ty  Reporter,  Wadsworth  News 
Banner  and  Kettering  Oakwood 
Times,  in  their  respective  circu¬ 
lation  brackets.  Gardner  H. 
Townsley,  Lebanon  Western 
Star,  was  re-elected  president  of 
the  association  and  Orrin  R. 
Taylor,  Archbold  Buckeye,  was 
named  chairman  of  the  board. 


Heritage  Awards 

Winners  of  the  American 
Heritage  Foundation’s  Citizen¬ 
ship  Award  for  programs  keep¬ 
ing  the  voters  informed  go  to 
nine  newspapers:  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor,  Colorado  Springs 
(Colo.)  Free  Press;  Huntington 
(W.  Va.)  Dispatch,  Murray  Hill 
News  (New  York  weekly).  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  New 
York  Mirror,  New  York  Times, 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times, 
and  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post. 
• 

Presses  to  Fairchild 

Fairchild  Camera  and  Instru¬ 
ment  Co.  has  acquired  the  off¬ 
set  color  press  business  of  Waste 
King  Corporation,  Los  Angeles, 
in  an  acquisition  of  some  of  the 
firm’s  assets. 


Chicago 

Executives  of  four  national 
organizations  serving  daily 
jiewspapers  will  be  among  the 
speakers  at  the  Winter  meeting 
of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  Drake  Hotel  here, 
Feb.  26-28. 

Speakers  announced  by  In¬ 
land  President  R.  H.  Blacklidge, 
Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune,  in¬ 
clude  : 

Stanford  Smith,  ANPA  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  “What  Happens 
in  Washington  Affects  Your 
Newspaper.” 

Thomas  A.  Sinding,  president 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives  and 
vicepresident  of  Johnson,  Kent, 
Gavin  and  Sinding,  Inc. 

Alan  T.  Wolcott,  president 
and  managing  director  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

John  F.  Kauffman,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  sales,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  Falasca,  creative  vice- 
president,  ANPA  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

Election  Discussion 

Samuel  Lubell,  director  of  the 
Opinion  Reporting  Workshop  at 
Columbia  University  School  of 
Journalism  and  head  of  his  own 
opinion  reporting  organization, 
will  do  a  post-mortem  on  the 
presidential  election. 

J.  Montgomery  Curtis,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  American  Press  In¬ 
stitute,  will  discuss  methods 
for  producing  newspapers  as 
brought  out  in  the  recent  semi¬ 
nar  on  new  processes. 

Dorothy  Roe,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une-New  York  News  Syndicate 
columnist,  will  tell  how  the 
women’s  pag;e  is  the  key  to  more 
revenue. 

Three  Inland  members  who 
last  Fall  made  pilot  studies  of 
the  attitudes  of  their  communi¬ 
ties  toward  their  newspapers 
will  report  on  how  they  have 
used  the  findings  both  in  promo¬ 
tion  and  in  trying  to  improve 
their  papers. 


Bales,  Retired 
Editor,  Is  Dead 

San  Francisco 
James  A.  Bales,  72,  who  re¬ 
tired  in  1952  after  serving  for 
six  year’s  in  the  top  editorial 
position  of  the  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin,  died  here  Feb.  16. 
He  suffered  a  coronary  occlusion 
just  six  days  before. 

His  was  a  career  which  began 
as  a  printer’s  devil  in  Georgia 
and  extended  cross  country  into 
Montana  before  his  decades  of 
service  here. 


On  Architecture 

San  Rafaki,,  Calif. 

A  straw  ballot  conducted  by 
the  San  Rafael  Independent- 
Journal  is  credited  with  ending 
a  dispute  which  had  .^topped 
construction  of  the  Marin  (boun¬ 
ty  Civic  Center  here. 

The  public  seized  on  this 
method  of  making  its  views 
known  and  v'oted  more  than 
eight  to  one  in  favor  of  resum¬ 
ing  work  on  the  structure  de¬ 
signed  by  the  late  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright. 

The  I-J  received  9,373  quali¬ 
fied  votes  within  54  hours  of 
publication  of  the  first  ballot. 
More  than  1000  other  votes 
were  too  late  for  the  deadline  or 
were  disqualified  for  other  rea¬ 
sons. 

The  balloting  provided  the 
greatest  unofficial  mass  expres¬ 
sion  of  public  opinion  in  county 
history,  said  Jack  Craemer,  edi¬ 
tor. 

There  were  a  few  charges 
that  a  newspaper  should  stay 
out  of  opinion  polling.  Some 
claimed  the  ballot  was  poorly 
worded. 

Safeguards  in  the  voting  in¬ 
cluded  provision  that  ballots 
must  be  mailed  direct  to  the 
auditor.  Only  votes  clipped  from 
the  paper  could  be  us^  except 
that  single  ballots  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  newspaper  office 
by  callers  who  signed  a  receipt. 

The  I-J  remained  neutral  on 
the  issue.  The  newspaper  earlier 
had  advocated  a  county  center 
but  had  been  cool  to  the  Wright 
design. 

Copley  Production 
Parley  in  New  Plant 

Redondo  Belach,  Calif. 

Newspaper  reproduction  tech¬ 
niques  were  analyzed  at  the 
fourth  annual  Copley  Mechani¬ 
cal  Seminar  with  the  rapidly- 
developing  Daily  Breeze  plant 
as  a  special  attraction. 

Don  Malone,  pressroom  fore¬ 
man  of  the  Breeze,  was  chair¬ 
man,  and  Leslie  F.  Fassenfelt, 
stereotype  foreman,  co-chair¬ 
man.  Gerry  Burke,  San  Diego 
Union  and  Evening  Tribune,  is 
conference  chairman. 

Research  and  mechanical  de¬ 
velopments  are  progressing  most 
satisfactorily,  James  S.  Clopley 
said  in  a  special  message  to  the 
two-day  gathering  from  New 
York,  where  he  was  attending 
the  directors  meeting  of  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute. 

Robert  L.  Curry,  publisher, 
said  a  nine-unit  Scott  press  is 
being  erected  in  the  new  plant 
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Portion  of  H-D  Sold 
To  Shopping  Centers 


Chicago 

Seleftive  distribution  of  a 
shopping  center  advertising  sec¬ 
tion  to  residents  within  com- 
mutinp  distance  of  that  center 
has  been  worked  out  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  as  a  part  of  its 
loninpr  program,  although  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  paper’s  twice- 
weekly  zoned  neighborhood  news 
sections. 

A  recent  example  of  this  new 
approach  of  zoned  circulation 
coverage  was  a  20-page  adver¬ 
tising  .supplement  promoting 
dollar  «lay  values  at  Evergreen 
Plaza.  The  section,  containing 
ads  from  29  of  the  stores  located 
in  the  center,  was  distributed  to 
100,000  households  regularly  re¬ 
ceiving  the  Tribune  within  a 
five-mile  radius  of  Evergreen 
Plaza. 

Used  by  Communities 

Although  now  in  regular  use 
by  shopping  centers,  the  plan 
has  also  been  extended  to  mer¬ 
chants  in  several  established 
communities  to  woo  customers 
back  to  their  stores.  Included  in 
the  latter  category  have  been 
Community  Discount  Stores, 
Newberry’s  in  Winston  Park, 
Elgin  Association  of  Commerce, 
and  Evanston  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Evanston  merchants  pur¬ 
chased  their  first  zoned  adver¬ 
tising  supplement  in  1959,  se¬ 
curing  store  traffic  volume  which 
has  prompted  Evanston  mer¬ 
chants  to  run  a  dozen  similar 
sections  during  the  past  two 
years. 

Regardless  of  the  copy  ap¬ 
proach  —  whether  institutional 
or  for  specific  sales  events — 
sales  results  achieved  by  these 
special  zoned  sections  have  en¬ 
couraged  several  Chicago  area 
shopping  centers  to  advertise 
regularly  in  the  Tribune’s  zoned 
neighborhood  news  sections.  As 
a  result,  zoned  shopping  center 
advertising  has  developed  into  a 
major  linage  category  for  the 
Tribune,  accounting  for  more 
than  725,000  lines  in  1960. 

Improve  Techniques 

This  has  been  accomplished 
through  circulation  and  produc¬ 
tion  techniques  developed  by  the 
Tribune  during  the  past  three 
years  to  enable  shopping  centers 
and  other  neighborhood  or  com¬ 
munity  retailers  to  utilize  the 
advertising  benefits  offered  by  a 
portion  of  a  metropolitan  daily 
newspaper’s  circulation,  it  was 
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iminted  out  by  Paul  C.  Fulton, 
Tribune  advertising  manager. 

In  1958,  Mr.  Fulton  reports, 
a  Tribune  study  of  shopping 
center  buying  patterns  revealed 
that  customers  of  a  majority  of 
shopping  centers  were  concen¬ 
trated  within  a  5-10  mile  radius 
of  the  center. 

As  a  result,  the  Tribune, 
which  pioneered  zoned  adver¬ 
tising  sections  as  early  as  1927, 
developed  a  plan  whereby  indi¬ 
vidually-tailored  advertising 
packages  can  t)e  circulated  by 
shopping  centers  or  other  re¬ 
tailers  to  a  .select  audience. 
Under  this  plan,  the  advertiser 
purchases  only  a  portion  of  the 
Tribune’s  circulation  —  those 
families  that  live  within  his 
primary  trading  zone. 

The  advertiser  and  Tribune 
representative  together  plot  out 
areas  where  coverage  is  desired 
— the  neighborhoods  where  cus¬ 
tomers  live,  and  those  from 
which  the  advertiser  would  like 
to  attract  additional  trade.  The 
Tribune  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  staffs  then  determine 
which  routes,  which  circulation 
drivers,  and  which  editions  of 
the  Tribune  will  carry  the  sup¬ 
plement. 

Copy  and  material  deadlines 
are  normally  set  10  days  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  publication  date  of 
each  section,  which  is  pre¬ 
printed,  with  an  over-run  that 
it  large  enough  to  assure  the 
desired  coverage.  The  supple¬ 
ments  are  then  inserted  into  all 
copies  of  the  Tribune  circulated 
in  the  area  where  coverage  is 
desired  by  the  advertiser. 

Advertising  rates  for  the 
special  supplements  are  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  basis  of  the  amount 
of  circulation  purchased  by  the 
advertiser,  the  fixed  production 
costs,  ( engraving,  typesetting, 
paper,  printing,  etc.)  for  the 
section,  and  the  number  of  pages 
which  run  in  the  supplement. 
When  the  Tribune  first  offered 
this  package  to  retailers,  a  mini¬ 
mum  size  of  24  tabloid  pages 
was  required.  Since  then,  the 
minimums  have  been  reduced 
to  16  tabloid  pages. 

• 

Cope  Joins  TDNA 

Houston 

Edward  Cope,  former  San 
Antonio  and  Austin,  newsman, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Texas 
Daily  Newspaper  Association  as 
director  of  services  of  the  71- 
newspaper  organization. 

for  February  23,  1961 


2  for  IWAISOM 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Two  former  Twin  Cities 
newsmen  were  honored  with 
IWANOM  awards  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  during  its  recent 
Gridiron  dinner  and  show.  The 
initials  stand  for  “I  Was  a 
Newspaperman  Once  Myself.” 
They  went  to  George  Barton  Sr., 
former  Minneapolis  Tribune 
sportswriter,  and  John  Withy, 
St.  Paul  public  relations  execu¬ 
tive  who  worked  for  United 
Press. 

Soiitliam  Earnings 
Dip  Slightly  in  ^60 

Toronto 

Southam  Co.,  Ltd.  had  net 
profit  of  $4,319,823  or  $1.44  a 
share  in  1960  compared  with 
$4,569,340  and  $1.52  in  1959. 

Other  figures  in  the  com- 
l)any’s  report  with  the  figures 
for  the  corresponding  period  in 
1959  in  brackets,  included:  rev¬ 
enue  from  operations  $39,881,- 
781  ( $37,800,331 );  earnings 
from  operations  $'7,379,329  ($7,- 
090,285) ;  income  from  invest¬ 
ments  $840,659  ($951,338);  in¬ 
come  tax  $3,742,000  ($3,591,- 
000) ;  net  earnings  from  opera¬ 
tions  and  investments  $4,088,031 
($4,037,547);  profit  on  sale  of 
surplus  assets  $231,792  ($531,- 
793). 

Philip  S.  Fisher,  president, 
said  the  decline  in  income  from 
investments  reflected  the  receipt 
of  a  non-recurring  dividend  in 
1959. 

He  said  expenditures  on  addi¬ 
tions  and  improvements  to  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  totalled  $1,- 
293,000  compared  with  $820,000 
in  1959. 

Broader  Records 
Access  Is  Denied 

Bismarck,  N.  D. 

A  bill  which  would  have 
opened  county  probate  court 
records  to  newsmen  except  in 
mental  proceedings  was  de¬ 
feated  in  the  North  Dakota  state 
Senate  Feb.  13  by  a  vote  of  28 
to  20. 

The  measure  would  have  elim¬ 
inated  the  phrase  “having  busi¬ 
ness  therewith,”  which  was  in¬ 
terpreted  by  the  North  Dakota 
Supreme  Court  last  year  as  ex¬ 
cluding  newspapers. 

The  bill  was  backed  in  the 
.senate  chamber  by  Sens.  Bill 
Baker  of  Minot  and  Ralph 
Erickstad  of  Devils  Lake. 

In  the  high  court  decision,  a 
Grand  Forks  county  judge  was 
upheld  in  her  ruling  to  keep 
records  of  the  probate  court 
private.  Then  the  Grand  Forks 
Herald  carried  it  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 


Prize  Line  Added 
To  17  Mastheads 

Laramie,  Wyo. 

Seventeen  Wyoming  news¬ 
papers  won  the  privilege  of 
carrying  the  “Prize-Winning 
Newspaper  1960”  caption  in 
their  mastheads  during  1961 — 
at  the  62nd  winter  meeting  of 
the  Wyoming  Press  Association 
here  Jan.  20-21. 

The  six  major  awards  went 
to  the  following: 

Hanway  plaque  for  com¬ 
munity  service  and  general 
excellence  in  the  weekly  field, 
the  Powell  Tribune,  Curtis 
Whaley,  publisher. 

Deming  cup,  for  community 
service  and  general  excellence 
in  the  daily  field,  the  Sheridan 
Press,  Carl  A.  Rott,  publisher. 

University  of  Wyoming  edi¬ 
torial  leadership  award,  to  the 
Jackson  Guide,  Floy  Tonkin, 
publisher. 

Wayne  Winters  photographic 
trophy  for  excellence  of  pictures, 
the  Greybull  Standard,  Bruce 
Kennedy,  publisher. 

Heinsohn  award  for  excellence 
of  typography  and  printing  in 
the  weekly  field,  Sundance 
Times. 

Supplymen’s  award  for  excel¬ 
lence  of  typography  and 
printing  in  the  daily  field,  the 
Wyoming  State  Tribune,  Chey- 


Orange  Bowl  Edition 
Widely  Distributed 

Miami 

Around  the  world  went  thou- 
.sands  of  copies  of  the  Miami 
News  1961  “mail-away”  Orange 
Bowl  Edition. 

Sold  on  street  comers,  at 
newsstands  and  ordered  through 
coupons  in  the  News  and  other 
newspapers,  the  Orange  Bowl 
story  was  read  by  people  in  more 
than  5,000  cities,  towns  and 
villages.  New  York  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  topped  the  nation  in  the 
number  of  towns  (397  each) 
where  people  received  this 
edition. 

This  special  edition  was 
included  in  the  regular  edition 
of  the  January  3rd  Miami  News 
(not  preprinted)  to  allow  last 
minute  coverage  of  the  Orange 
Bowl  Game.  Seven  out  of  12 
pages  were  in  full  color  with  20 
different  color  pictures,  many  in 
the  spot  news  category. 

• 

Hemispheric  PR 

Washington 

Michael  A.  Erice,  former  re¬ 
porter  of  El  Diario  de  Ntieva 
York,  has  opened  a  public  re¬ 
lations  office  here  to  promote 
business  and  goodwill  between 
United  States  and  Latin 
America. 
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Knight  Buys 
More  Presses 
For  Detroit 

Detroit 

Completed  plans  for  a  million- 
dollar  expansion  program  by 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  have 
been  announced  by  Publisher 
John  S.  Knight. 

Final  arrangements  have 
been  made  with  the  Goss  Co. 
for  deliverj'  of  six  press  units 
starting  next  month. 

The  purchase  of  the  six 
presses  and  two  new  folders 
will  give  the  Free  Press  much 
greater  flexibility  in  the  use  of 
color,  as  well  as  increased  ca¬ 
pacity  in  the  number  of  pages. 

The  six  units  when  added  to 
the  30  now  in  operation  will  en¬ 
able  the  Free  Press  to  print  up 
to  150,000  copies  of  the  paper 
per  hour. 

The  new  units  are  the  Goss 
Headliner  Mark  I.  The  Free 
Press  will  be  able  to  print  a 
daily  paper  of  up  to  96  pages, 
with  full  color  available. 

The  Free  Press  already  is 
able  to  offer  advertisers  use  of 
color  on  a  regular  daily  basis. 

The  new  expansion  program 
brings  to  $6  million  the  amount 
the  Free  Press  has  invested  in 
production  equipment  since 
1953.  Six  new  presses  were  in¬ 
stalled  last  August. 

• 

Sell  Pinehurst  Paper 

PiNEHUBST,  N.  C. 

W.  C.  Plunkett  and  Nelson  C. 
Hyde  have  sold  the  weekly  Pine- 
hurst  Outlook  to  the  Moore 
County  News  Publishing  Co. 
The  company,  which  publishes  a 
weekly  newspaper  at  Carthage, 
N.  C.,  is  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Ewing  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  H.  Leonard,  all  of  South¬ 
ern  Pines,  N.  C.  The  Outlook 
will  continue  publication  under 
its  owTi  name. 
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JSetvsftaper  Action 
Marks  32nd  Book 

Porterville,  Calif. 

“Deadline  for  Jim,”  a  news- 
jiaper  action  novel  for  boys  by 
Graham  M.  Dean,  publisher  of 
the  Porterville  Evening  Re¬ 
corder,  has  been  accepted  for 
publication  by  Criterion  Books, 
Inc.,  of  New  York.  This  will  be 
Mr.  Dean’s  32nd  published 
juvenile.  His  writings  are  under 
seven  different  pen  names. 


Watterson  Shrine 
Project  Abandoned 

Louisville,  Ky. 

The  home  of  the  late  Henry 
Watterson,  famous  editor  of  the 
Courier- Journal,  will  not  be 
made  into  a  memorial. 

After  two  years  of  planning 
and  fund  raising,  backers  of  a 
move  to  conv'ert  Mr.  Watterson ’s 
home  into  a  shrine  announced 
the  home  is  up  for  sale. 

Marion  T.  Miller,  Mr.  Watter- 
son’s  grandson,  said  recently, 
“The  home  is  in  the  hands  of 
real-estate  agent.  All  plans  hav’e 
been  abandoned.” 

The  property  is  located  on  65 
acres  in  Jeffersontown,  about  15 
miles  southeast  of  Louisville. 

Mr.  Watterson  died  in  1921. 

Recent  attempts  to  raise 
money  bogged  down.  Hovrever, 
Mrs.  Catherine  Conner,  of 
Bardstown,  who  handled  the 
fund  raising  drive,  has  said  that 
about  $35,000  has  been  contrib¬ 
uted  and  will  be  used  for  a 
small  Watterson  shrine. 

• 

2  Papers  Shine 
In  La.  Contests 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Six  of  the  20  divisions  of  the 
Better  Newspaper  Contests  were 
won  by  the  Franklin  Banner- 
Tribune  at  the  1961  Louisiana 
Press  Association  convention  re¬ 
cently. 

The  Opelousas  Daily  World 
picked  up  four  first  places,  to 
enable  these  two  newspapers  to 
garner  exactly  half  of  all  the 
contests.  In  addition,  they  picked 
up  several  other  places  and  hon¬ 
orable  mentions. 

The  general  excellence  award 
went  to  the  Houma  Courier. 

• 

William  Bayliss 

Chicago 

William  Bayliss,  59,  Chicago 
Tribune  sports  writer  and  copy 
supervisor,  died  here  Feb.  16 
after  suffering  a  heart  attack  as 
he  was  beginning  his  day’s  work 
on  the  sports  desk.  Bill  Bayliss, 
•who  conducted  “The  Production 
Line,”  industrial  sports  column, 
in  addition  to  his  editing  duties, 
was  born  in  England. 


AP  Elxpaiids  Circuit 
For  Scandinavia 

Expansion  of  Associated  Press 
service  and  communications  fa¬ 
cilities  in  the  Scandinavian  area 
has  been  completed.  Brack 
Curry,  AP  chief  of  Scandin- 
navian  Services,  has  announced. 

This  includes  a  leased-wire 
circuit  between  Stockholm  and 
Helsinki;  start  of  service  to  the 
Finnish  National  Radio,  and 
changeover  from  a  simplex  to  a 
duplex  circuit  linking  Denmark, 
Sweden  and  Norway. 

The  duplex  circuit  between 
Copenhagen,  Stockholm  and 
Oslo,  will  speed  the  flow  of  copy 
from  those  bureaus,  with  each 
able  to  file  directly  onto  the 
European  trunk  wire  without 
impeding  its  own  reception  of 
incoming  news. 

With  the  start  of  the  circuit 
lietvreen  Stockholm  and  Hel¬ 
sinki,  Finnish  subscribers  re¬ 
ceive  a  24-hour  a  day  news 
report  from  AP,  piped  in  from 
Stockholm  and  replacing  an  ab¬ 
breviated  report  received  over  a 
Telex  system. 

• 

Payment  Is  Made 
On  Boston  Post  Tax 

Boston 

Referee  in  Bankruptcy  Edwin 
F.  Hannon  has  authorized  pay¬ 
ment  of  $102,451.47  to  the  City 
of  Boston  for  back  taxes  on  the 
Washington  Street  property  of 
the  Defunct  Boston  Post. 

Mr.  Hannon  said  the  money 
will  come  from  $115,000  received 
from  the  sale  of  the  Post  prop¬ 
erty  at  public  auction  in  1957. 

The  figure  represents  a  com¬ 
promise  between  the  trustees  in 
bankruptcy  and  the  city  on 
taxes  of  $331,660  for  1957. 

• 

Bloomer  Is  M.E. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  new  managing  editor  of 
the  Birmingham  News  is  John 
W.  Bloomer,  succeeding  Leroy 
A.  Simms,  who  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Huntsville  (Ala.) 
Times.  Both  are  Newhouse  pub¬ 
lications.  Mr.  Simms  had  been 
serving  as  interim  editor  of  the 
Times  since  the  death  of  Will 
Mickle,  Jan.  28.  Mr.  Bloomer 
has  been  associate  editor  of  the 
News. 

• 

In  University  Post 

Chicago 

Charles  E.  Flynn,  former  Du 
Quoin  (Ill.)  Daily  News  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  now  director 
of  public  information  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  has  been 
named  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  University  for  institu¬ 
tional  relations. 


Press  Layout 
Has  Value  of 
$15  Million 

Los  Angeles 

Expansion  of  pressroom  facili¬ 
ties  designed  to  meet  production 
needs  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror  for 
the  next  five  years  is  under  way 
at  the  Times-Mirror  Co. 

Otis  Booth,  production  man¬ 
ager,  said  the  principal  item  is 
the  addition  of  two  8-unit 
presses  at  a  cost  of  $2,.')00,000 
and  moving  of  the  present  13- 
unit  color  press  to  the  adjoining 
Broadway  Building,  plus  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  two  new  3:2  folders 
and  the  conversion  of  another 
folder  to  double-delivery'. 

Installation  of  the  new  press 
equipment  is  scheduled  to  begin 
in  September,  Mr.  Booth  said. 
When  completed  in  mid-1962,  the 
pressroom  will  have  three  rows 
of  black-and-white  presses,  with 
32  units  in  each  row,  a  total  of 
96  units — 12  presses  in  all  with 
a  replacement  value  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $15,000,000.  Eight  of  the 
presses  will  have  112  pages  ca¬ 
pacity,  the  remaining  four  will 
have  128  pages  capacity. 

The  new  presses  will  consist 
of  one  Hoe  Colormatic  and  one 
(Joss  Mark  II,  each  with  8  units. 
These  will  have  a  running  ca¬ 
pacity  of  70,000  copies  an  hour. 
This  compares  to  a  rated  60,000 
copies  an  hour  for  the  two 
most  recent  presses  (installed 
in  1956)  and  of  54,000  copies  an 
hour  for  the  older  units. 

Last  year  the  Times  and 
Mirror  pressroom  printed  205,- 
112  tons  of  newsprint. 

Daily  circulation  of  the  Times 
increased  138,373  in  the  previous 
decade,  a  rise  of  35.1%;  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  gained  141,297, 
up  18.5%.  In  addition,  the 
average  number  of  pages  per 
issue  increased  49.1%  weekdays 
and  155.8%  Sundays  in  the  10- 
year  period. 

Times  circulation  is  touching 
the  1,000,000  mark  on  occasion^ 
Sundays.  The  Mirror,  too,  is 
growing,  Mr.  Booth  said,  and 
the  new  weekly  Mirror  “Shop¬ 
ping  News”  made  its  debut  with 
an  initial  circulation  of  700,000. 
• 

J-Teacher  Moves 

Northridge,  Calif- 

Dr.  DeWayne  B.  Johnson,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  San  Diego  Union  and  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  journalism 
at  San  Die^  State  College,  has 
joined  the  journalism  faculty  at 
San  Fernando  Valley  State  Col¬ 
lege. 
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Markel  Is  Disturbed 
About  ‘Froth  Estate’ 


TrillllUJ! 


Columbus,  O. 

The  newspaper  has  a  future 
if  .  .  . 

The  publisher,  the  editor  and 
the  reader  will  do  their  parts. 

Lester  Markel,  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Xew  York  Times,  took  off 
from  this  premise  in  the  Max¬ 
well  Memorial  Lecture  at  Ohio 
State  University  Feb.  23  to  offer 
some  analytical  notes  on  the 
ideal  of  journalistic  responsi¬ 
bility. 

In  general,  Mr.  Markel  said, 
he  is  disturbed  about  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  American  newspa¬ 
pers  l)ecau.se  too  many  are  de¬ 
voted  primarily  to  entertain¬ 
ment  rather  than  to  informa¬ 
tion;  they  suffer  from  “tab- 
loidemia”  or  “triviallerpies”  and 
when  non-news  features  over¬ 
whelm  a  newspaper,  “it  has  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  Froth 
Estate.” 

As  for  the  reader,  he  ven¬ 
tured  an  estimate  that  20  per¬ 
cent  of  the  public  is  moronic 
and  therefore  hopeless  so  far 
as  it  is  susceptible  to  informa¬ 
tion:  another  20  percent  has  no 
desire  to  know;  40  percent  could 
be  interested  if  the  job  of  know¬ 
ing  were  made  easier;  and  only 
20  percent  are  really  well  in¬ 
formed.  He  would  operate  on 
the  middle  40  percent  to  awaken 
them  to  the  need,  as  good  citi¬ 
zens,  of  being  informed. 

To  the  publishers  Mr.  Markel 
assigned  the  duty  to  be  more 
than  mere  businessmen  and  deal 
with  editorial  content  in  giving 
their  newspapers  the  over-all 
responsibility  and  direction.  He 
deplored  that  publishers  are 
wary  of  spending  sums  for  edi¬ 
torial  research,  swearing  they 
would  not  think  of  invading  the 
editorial  sanctum. 

Sound  Interpretation 

The  editor’s  job,  in  Mr.  Mar¬ 
kers  thesis,  is  to  obtain  sounder 
interpretation  of  the  news,  ob¬ 
jective  writing,  and  a  rebirth 
of  the  editorial  page.  If  there 
is  to  be  crusading,  he  said,  let 
it  be  done  by  the  knights  of  the 
editorial  round  table. 

In  a  wide-ranging  talk  on  this 
subject,  Mr.  Markel  made  com¬ 
ment  on  certain  aspects  of  edit¬ 
ing: 

Columnists  —  “They  grow  by 
leaps  and  without  bounds.”  He 
identified  Key-hole  Kops  as 
those  who  gfamer  gossip  better 
left  to  the  confidential  maga¬ 
zines  ;  Classified  Communique 
Commentators  who  supply  in¬ 
side  dope;  Ex-Cathedra  Editori¬ 
alists  whose  ponderous  ponder- 
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ing  is  taking  the  place  of  the 
editorial  page. 

The  Times  editor  dubbed  Dr. 
Rudolf  Flesch,  the  advocate  of 
shorter  sentences,  “the  high 
priest  of  the  Typewriter  Tem¬ 
ple”  and  said  his  prescription 
for  cure  of  the  polysyllabic  dis¬ 
ease  is  worse  than  the  illness 
itself.  “First,  there  was  Flesch 
and  now  there  is  the  devil  to 
pay,”  Mr.  Markel  said. 

“You  cannot  legislate  any 
rules  for  good  writing,”  the  edi¬ 
tor  declared,  concluding  his 
criticism  of  both  the  Purple 
Prose  l)oys  and  the  Simple 
Simon  chaps. 

• 

Stark  Accident  Pic 
Voted  Best  in  Show 

Denver 

Mike  O’Meara,  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News  photographer,  won 
the  Colorado  Press  Association 
photo-journalism  contest  at  the 
83rd  annual  convention  here  last 
week. 

His  picture  of  the  victims  of 
an  auto  accident  sitting  in  their 
smashed  car  was  judged  the 
best  photo  in  the  competition. 
Runnerup  was  David  Mathias, 
Denver  Post. 

Elroy  Fitzenry,  Thornton 
(Colo.)  Tribune,  won  the  photo 
award  for  newspapers  under 
25,000  circulation. 


Copley  Papers  Put 
On  Tape  Circuit 

Aurora,  Ill. 

A  new  Copley  Press  Teletype 
Circuit,  transmitting  the  Copley 
News  Service  from  Washington 
to  the  Aurora  Beacon-News 
and  15  other  Copley  Newspapers 
in  Illinois  and  California,  is 
now  in  operation. 

The  new  service  permits  set¬ 
ting  of  Copley  News  Service 
stories  by  means  of  perforated 
tape  in  the  plants  of  the  11 
California  Copley  Newspapers 
and  the  five  in  Illinois. 

Washington  bureau  stories 
are  transmitted  to  San  Diego 
where  copy  is  prepared  for  dis¬ 
tribution  on  the  circuit. 

44,108  Essays 
In  Farm  Program 

Louisville,  Ky. 

A  record  number  of  entrants 
participated  in  the  23rd  annual 
farm  incentive  program  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Courier- Journal, 
Lotiisville  Times,  and  Station 
WHAS. 

More  than  50,000  farmers  in 
Kentucky  and  Southern  Indiana 
entered.  Thirty  winners  ranging 
in  age  from  16  to  61  were  hon¬ 
ored  last  week  at  an  awards 
luncheon.  Prices  totaled  $4,825 
in  bonds  and  $1,000  in  cash.  The 
awards  were  presented  by  Barry 
Bingham,  president  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company. 

The  majority  of  the  entries 
were  from  high  school  students 
who  wrote  soil  conservation  es¬ 
says.  Entries  in  this  division 
numbered  44,108. 


Papers  Protect  PoKce 
To  Get  Look  at  Records 


Louisville,  Ky. 

Louisville  police  department 
records  of  arrest  and  conviction 
have  been  reopened  to  the  press 
after  a  week’s  closure. 

The  Courier- Journal,  Louis¬ 
ville  Times,  and  Station  WHAS 
weathered  the  banning  by  agree¬ 
ing  to  hold  police  officers  blame¬ 
less  for  any  suits  which  might 
result  from  the  release  of  infor¬ 
mation. 

Other  news  media  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  reopening. 

A  request  for  information  by 
a  credit  rating  agency  which 
felt  it  was  being  charg^  exces¬ 
sively  for  the  records  brought 
about  the  closing. 

Assistant  City  Attorney  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Mix  said  the  City,  the 
police,  and  clerks  releasing  the 
information,  and  those  obtain¬ 
ing  the  data  all  run  the  risk 
of  being  accused  of  invading 
the  privacy  of  the  person  in¬ 
volved.  Police  records  are  not 
public  records,  he  explained,  and 
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Kentucky  law  does  not  require 
that  the  files  be  open  for  public 
inspection. 

City  Safety  Director  W.  G. 
Matton  ordered  the  files  closed 
to  all  persons  except  law-en¬ 
forcement  officials  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  involved,  unless  the  in¬ 
dividual  signs  a  waiver. 

The  practice  of  supplying  po¬ 
lice  records  on  traffic  accidents 
was  not  involved.  Nor  were  cur¬ 
rent  arrest  slips  showing  the 
charges  placed  against  individ¬ 
uals  and  other  information  con¬ 
cerning  arrests. 

Attorneys  for  the  C-J,  Times, 
and  WHAS  met  several  times 
with  City  officials.  An  agree¬ 
ment  was  reached  and  Police 
Chief  William  E.  Bindner  issued 
the  following  statement  to  offi¬ 
cers: 

“Police  officers  may  continue 
to  cooperate  with  the  reporters 
of  these  companies  without  fear 
of  any  undesirable  conse¬ 
quences.” 


Lee  Miller  Dies; 
Ernie  Pyle’s  Pal 

Washington 

Lee  G.  Miller,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  foreign  correspondent, 
editor  and  “vicepresident  in 
charge  of  Ernie  Pyle,”  died  here 
Feb.  18  of  pneumonia.  In  recent 
years  be  had  done  free  lance 
writing,  and  was  active  in  the 
Presidential  campaigns  of  Adlai 
Stevenson  and  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Born  60  years  ago  in  Seymour, 
Ind.,  Mr.  Miller  began  news¬ 
paper  work  on  the  Seymour 
Daily  Democrat  at  the  age  of 
15.  After  graduating  from  Har¬ 
vard  he  got  a  job  on  the  Kokomo 
Dispatch.  Eventually  he  landed 
on  the  Washington  Daily  News 
and  hired  Ernie  Pyle,  a  fellow 
Hoosier,  for  the  copy  desk.  They 
worked  closely  together  until 
Ernie  was  killed  by  a  Japanese 
sniper  on  le  Shima. 

For  a  while  Mr.  Miller  took 
over  Ernie  Pyle’s  column.  He 
resigned  and  came  home  from 
the  war  and  wrote  “The  Story 
of  Ernie  Pyle,”  which  became  a 
best-seller  and  a  movie  hit.  He 
also  compiled  “The  Ernie  Pyle 
Album.” 

• 

Cicero  Clark  Dies; 
Retired  Last  April 

Danbury,  0>nn. 

Cicero  E.  Clark,  77,  who  re¬ 
tired  from  the  Danbury  News- 
Times  in  April,  1960,  after  57 
years  in  newspaper  work,  died 
Feb.  17.  He  worked  on  news¬ 
papers  in  his  native  Indiana  and 
in  Oklahoma  before  joining  the 
Danbury  Evening  News  as  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  in  March, 
1923.  At  one  time  he  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Danbury 
News-Times. 

• 

Society  Secretary 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

George  T.  Crutchfield  of  the 
Syracuse  University  School  of 
Journalism  has  been  named  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  succeeding  Pro¬ 
fessor  Robert  D.  Murphy.  Mr. 
Crutchfield  is  assistant  to  Dean 
Wesley  C.  Clark  and  is  working 
toward  a  doctoral  degree  in 
Mass  Communications. 

Buys  ‘Ghost’  Shop 

Acquisition  of  Ghostwriters 
Bureau,  a  service  founded  in 
1933  by  the  late  Fred  E.  Baer, 
is  announced  by  H.  R.  Wishen- 
grad,  editor  and  owner  of  Page 
One  Syndicate,  a  newspaper  fea¬ 
ture  service.  The  Bureau  will 
be  operated  from  headquarters 
of  the  Syndicate  at  415  Lexing¬ 
ton  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspofter  AudienM 


.J 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Newspaper  Brokers 


DIAL  ,  .  .  418  South  Burdick  Street,  j 
Kalamazoo  8,  Mich.  Fireside  2-6922  : 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.”  I 


★  ★  We  are  not  as  much  interested 
in  saies,  as  in  SATISFACTION 
ARTHUR  W.  STYPES 
626  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 


IF  YOU  ARE  CAPABLE  and  finan¬ 
cially  able,  we  will  find  you  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  or  Arizona  newspaper  property 
where  you  will  be  both  successful  and 
happy.  We  handle  both  large  and  small 
properties.  GABBERT  &  HANCOCK. 
3709-B  Arlington  Ave.,  Riverside.  Calif. 


SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


★  TOP  PRICEl  FAST  ACTIONI  ★ 
H.  K.  Simon  Company 
Pelham,  New  York 


WE  HAVE  SEVERAL  GOOD  WEEK¬ 
LIES  in  $25,000  to  $200,000  class,  ex¬ 
clusive — several  with  low  down  pay¬ 
ments.  Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  408 
S.  Bonita  Dr.,  Panama  City,  Florida. 


YOU  CAN’T  beat  midwest  newspapers 
for  sUbility.  HERMAN  KOCH.  2923 
Virginia  SL,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


DEAN  SELLERS  SELLS  ARIZONA 
and  southwest  newspaiiers.  625  E. 
Main,  Mesa,  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust 
Co. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMA’nON 
Daily  Newspaper  Proi>erties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura.  Calif. 


Newspaper  Consultants 


IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspapers — it’s  the  person¬ 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insirt  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Me.  Pleasant,  Mich. 


FLORIDA  Newspaper  Properties 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY— P.  O.  Box  481 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida 


JIAY  BRO’THERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENl  S 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


Publications  for  Sole 


Western  weeklies  and  dailies  every¬ 
where.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOa- 
ATES,  Suite  600-601.  6381  Hollywood 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  California. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  OR  SELL  TOAT 
Newspaper,  let  me  tell  you  what  it 
is  really  worth.  Nationally  recognized; 
fair,  realistic  fees. 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  Appraiser 
602  N.  2nd  Ave.  Norton.  Kansas 


WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT  IN  CALIF., 
Oregon,  Wash.  T  Vernon  V.  Paine,  with 
L.  H.  Paine,  P.O.  Box  266,  Upland, 
Calif. 


$7.500.$10,000  TO  INVEriT? 

We  have  established  a  successful  penny- 
saver  in  one  of  the  best  me<I.iira-sited 
markets  in  Chart  Area  2.  Under  ag- 
gressive  management,  should  ;tt  least 
double  if  not  triple  present  volume  in 
less  than  a  year.  As  printers,  not  pub- 
Ushers,  we’d  like  to  sell  it  ior  cash 
for  exactly  what  we’ve  got  in  it,  pro. 
vided  we  can  retain  the  printing  con¬ 
tract — the  most  reasonable  in  the 
area.  Purchase  price  less  than  figures 
above,  but  new  owner  will  requite 
working  capital  to  start,  liox  968. 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Investment  Opportunities 


LIVELY.  3B-year-old  NYC  Weekly. 
Must  sell!  Circulation  approximately 
10.000.  Any  sound  offer  considered. 
Box  912,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  RURAL 
EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
newspaper,  exceptionally  fine  plant, 
steady  growth,  isolation  from  competi¬ 
tion.  Operating  profit  $21,000.  Down 
payment  $26,000.  Jos.  A.  Snyder.  News¬ 
paper  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif. 


10%  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPER’S 
STOCK  AND  6%  INTERIIST 
FOR  $60,000  INVESTMENT 
Twin  weeklies  in  exceptional  markst 
(Cullman,  Alabama),  going  daily  this 
year,  $60,000  additional  capital  desired. 
To  be  secured  by  first  mortgage,  amor¬ 
tized  in  10  years.  Experienced,  r*. 
sponsible  management.  Write  or  <^| 
Jay  Thornton,  Box  431,  Haleyville,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Phone  HUnter  6-2219. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  HAVE  A  .  .  . 

1.  Newspaper  Tax  Problem? 

2.  Newspaper  Estate  Problem? 

3.  Depreciation  Problem? 

4.  Management  Problem? 

6.  Partnership  Dispute? 

Or  are  you  in  doubt  about  the  value 
of  your  newspaper  properties?  I  can 
probably  help  you.  My  advice  has  saved, 
among  others. 

$26,000  for  a  North  Dakota  client 
$20,000  for  a  Missouri  client 
$40,000  for  a  Pennsylvania  client 
$30,000  for  a  South  Dakota  client 
Nationally  recognized;  fair,  realistic 
fees.  Brochure  —  no  obligation. 
MARION  R.  KREHBIEL.  Consultant 
602  N.  2nd  Ave.  Norton,  Kansas 


SELECT  WEEKLIES  NOW  OFFERED 

Iowa  . $105,000  $110,000  $125,000 

Illinois  ...$  30,000  $  35,000  $  46,000, 

Idaho  . $  62.000  $  63,000 

Kansas  . $  22,500  $  86.000 

Wyoming  . $  30.000 

Nebraska  (County  seat  excl.)  $  16.000 

Colorado  . $140,000 

South  Dakota  . $  26.000 

(State  cash  first  letter) 
Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper  Service 
Box  88  Norton  Kansas 


Press  Engineers 


NEWSPAPER  ERECTORS.  INC. 
Ereeting-Planning-Repair 
P.O.  Box  124,  Islip,  New  York 
Juniper  1-8074 

Erecting  by  Paul  F.  Bird.  Gen’I.  Mgr. 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 


WELL-ESTABLISHED  Central  Con¬ 
necticut  weekly  available  at  attractive 
price.  Gross  of  $60,000  within  a  town 
that’s  growing  rapidly.  Box  971,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
CO.,  INC. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1316  Ashland  St 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6811 


ERECrriNG.  DISMANTLING, 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING. 
AND  PROCESSING 
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*  Clip  and  mail! 

I  Editor  &  Publisher: 

Classified  Department 
I  1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  New  York 

I  Please  insert  my  classified  ad  for _ 

(Count  36  units  and/or  spaces  per  line) 

I  CLASSIFICATION: _ 


.insertions. 


Newspapers  Wanted 

NEW  ENGLAND  WEEKLY  wanted. 
Cash  deal.  Send  complete  details.  Box 
926.  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

SMALL  DAILY  WANTED  —  up  to  ; 
$250M.  Experienced  daily  publisher  | 
client  has  up  to  $75M  cash.  Bert  C. 
Carlyle.  Box  426,  Fairbury,  Neb.  i 

-  I 

LARGE  WEEKLY  OR  DAILY  by  expe¬ 
rienced  young  man  with  down  payment  ! 
up  to  $100,000  cash.  In  Midwest  or 
West.  Ray  E.  Mohler  &  Assoc.,  3025  I 

S.  Grai)e  Way,  Denver.  ! 


Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1909. 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
66-59  Frankfort  Street 
NEW  YORK  38.  N.  Y. 
BArclay  7-9776 

U  PECO,  INC. 

Move — Erect — Anywhere 

SPECIALIZING  IN 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Lyndhurst,  N.J. — Phone  GEneva  8-8744 


COPY:. 


NAME  — 


■  ADDRESS _ 

I  CITY,  STATE  _ 

■  Authorized  BY. 


( For  Situations  Wanted  Ads.  Kindly  enclose  remittance  with  order 
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E  &  P  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  SECTION 

Superior  results  at  moderate  cost  from  classified  ads. 


(  '.umplete  Plant* 


available  immediately  I 

Completi  Daily  Newspaper  Printing 
Plant  with  Letterpress  Dept.,  complete 
Istast  Linotypes  &  Intertypes  &  Ludlow 
Dspts..  etc.  Newspaper  press  is  Goss 
4.Unit  2-Plate  Wide  UNIVERSAL 
Nswspai'cr  Press  (9  years  old— like 
new)  with  complete  stereotype  dept. 
Plant  located  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Quick 
setion  necessary.  Terms  available  to 
responsible  buyer. 

PRINTt’RAPT  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
136  Church  St..  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

i'.ontpotinK  Htmm 

LINO-INTER  FONTS 

Over  tiOO  beautifully  contrasted 
Fonts.  Free  of  hairlines,  Kood  com¬ 
binations  ears  and  toes.  Money 
back  nmarantee  with  each  Font. 
List  sent  on  request,  proofs  and 
prices  sent  on  Fonts  desired. 

MATRIX.  INC. 

162  Forest  Street,  N.  E., 
Warren,  Ohio 


Press  Room 


10  GOSS  UNITS 

and 

2  FOLDERS 

Arch  Type  with  Roll  Stands 
Web  Nos.  1483-1484 
22%”  Cutoff 

Equipped  With 

2  NEW  AC  ISO  H.P.  DRIVES 
AND  CUTLER-HAMMER 
CONTROLS 

(In  Albany,  New  York) 


Also  Pair  Pony  Autoplates 
(one  nearly  new) 
Attached  to  8-Ton  Electric  Pot 


THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS  i 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper  ' 
Turtlee— $84.60  to  $97.60.  fob  Elkin.  , 
Write  for  literature.  L  &  B  SALES  I 
COMPANY,  113  West  Market  Street,  I 
Elkin,  North  Carolina.  | 

Press  Roitm 


S— Units  roller  bearing 
2— Folders  22%",  80  pages 
Newspaper  conveyors 
Alternating  current  motors 
Pony  Autoplate  Machine 

TUBULAR 

24-Page  Duplex  Standard  2/1  Color 
and  1/2  &  1/4  Page  Folders  AC  Motor 
Drive,  Vacuum  Casting  Box 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  I  7,  N.Y. 
Murray  Hill  5-4774 


Modem  4000  Gallon  Dual 
Tank  Ink  Stora^  System 

HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 

250  West  57th  Street 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Or  call  Columbus  5-7346 


Press  Room 


PRESSES 

6  UNIT  SCOTT  2S-9/16' 

Steel  Cylinder,  Roller  Bearing:  2  dou¬ 
ble  Folders;  A.C.  Drives;  Knoxville  , 
Journal. 

SCOTT  MULTI-UNIT  22%' 

4  Unit  Prew  with  a  Reversible  Unit 
and  extra  Color  Cylinder;  3  to  2  Heavy 
Duty  Double  Folders ;  3-Ann  Reels  with  i 
Jones  Tensions;  C-H  Convsyors.  Re-  | 
maininff  Press  located  at  Boston  Her¬ 
ald-Traveler.  Attractive  Terma  for  im-  : 
mediate  Removal. 

DUPLEX  METROPOUTAN  23-9/16'  i 
Any  Combination  of  Unita  and  Folders;  , 
21  total  Units,  6  Folders  with  Balloon  : 
Formers;  6  extra  color  Cylinders;  6  . 
Drives  and  Controls;  3-arm  Reels  &  ' 
Tensions  End  Feed  or  on  substructure. 
Available  at  once  due  to  Mechanical 
Plant  Merger  of  St.  Louia  Poet  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Globe  Democrat. 

GOSS  COMET 

I  Located  Knoxville.  Tenn.  Excellent 
^  Condition.  Available  immediately, 

3  MODEL  AB  DUPLEX 
FLATBEDS 

Located  Park  Ridge,  N.  J.,  Sanford. 

!  N.  C.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


STEREOTYPE 

Goaa  Twin  Screw  Flat  Shavers  with  ' 
Shell  Plate  Hold  Down  Device;  extra 
Knife;  A.C.  Motor. 

Hoe.  800  Ton  Direct  Pressure  Moulder;  I 
Heat  top  and  bottom ;  A.C.  Motor,  i 


Press  Room 


GOSS 

6-GOSS  HEADLINER  UNITS 
23-9/16'  Cut-Off.  AC  motors. 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS.  16  and 
20-page.  All  St«reotyi>e. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


5  UNIT  HOE— BARGAIN 

Will  sell  all  or  separate  vertical  units 
or  components.  22%  Cutoff.  60-72  in. 
Rolls.  Reels,  Tensions,  Roller  Bearings, 
Steel  Cylinders.  Internal  Lubrication. 
Hoe  Ink  Pumps.  2  100  H.P.  Drive 
D.C.  Motors.  Control  Panel,  Double 
Folder,  A.C.  Converters.  Claremont 
Press,  1626  High  St.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Stereotype 

UNIVERSAL  STRIP  CASTER,  elec- 
trie.  Excellent  condition.  Write  Box 
892,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  CHASES  IVA  x  20% 
16%  X  22 

30'  high  makeup  tables  or  cabinets 
Mitering  machine;  adjustable  height 
turtle;  full-page  hand-proof  press.  Box 
934,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


neat  top  ana  bottom;  a.u.  Motor.  ,  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

Wood  Jr.,  Autoplates  with  Vacuum  I  60  Blast  42nd  St.  N.Y.  IT  Oxford  7-4690 
Backs,  A.C.  Motors,  I 


PRICED  TO  SELL  '  Wood  Standard  Autoshavers 

'"'^^^MCTROPO^TAn'^^^  I  Wood  Pre-Register  Machine 

Delivery  Pn^i^now  ^rSSf^g.  prinU  ,  Gf ,  “.tal  .Furnaces  complete 

color  daily.  23-9/16'  cut-off.  60'  web.  Controls;  8  and  10  ton  capacity. 

36,000  per  hour.  ,  oko' 


Wood  Pre-Register  Machine 


with  Controls;  8  and  10  ton  capacity. 


ov.uvv  per  nuur.  ,  Conveyor  —  250' 

2  Independent  control  boards,  may  be  Pi.*«  is' 

split  into  3,  4,  or  6  units-2  pair  Return— 16 

folders,  with  upiier  formers  and  angle  ^  — 

bars  over  each  unit — reels  and  tension  i  V 

— 36  HP  motors.  DC  drives.  26  KW  | 

Selinium  rectifiers,  2  MO  sets,  some  |  COMPOSING 

stereo  and  conveyor  equipment,  port-  i 

able  color  fountains.  PROOF  PRESSES 


FOR  SALE.  32-PAGE  GOSS.  Will  print 
1$  straight  or  32  collect  with  one 
color  or  up  to  24  with  full  color.  22% 
inch  cut-off.  Metal  iMt.  pump  and 
May  and  other  auxiliary  equipment. 
Can  be  seen  running  thru  February  and 
salable  about  April  1961.  Write  for 
niU  particulars.  News-Dispatch,  Michi- 
(*n  City,  Indiana. 

OTO  MODEL  D  10-page  Duplex  Press 
*ill  be  available  on  or  about  March 
1st  Now  printing  daily.  Will  sell  at 
^tractive  price,  as  is,  where  is.  The 
Ntvads  Appeal.  Carson  City,  Nevada. 


SURPLUS  EQUIPMENT? 
NEED  EQUIPMENT? 


Completely  rebuilt  and  maintained. 
Goss  knows  performance  records. 

Minimum  removal  costs,  long-term 
payments  possible.  Brokers  invit^. 

MADISON  NEWSPAPERS. 
INC. 

Contact;  E.  G.  Lockwood  or  Martin 
Wolman,  Phone  Alpine  6-3111. 


PROOF  PRESSES 

Vandercook  Electric  Powered  Models 
22.  23.  326 


WANTED:  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss  flat¬ 
bed.  Advise  serial  No.  and  when  avail¬ 
able.  NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS. 
323  No.  4th  St,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TELETYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlows — Elroda — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

;  INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

I  (Formerly  Inland  Newspaper  Snpply  Co.) 


/mIX  SSSrQ.SS.”-  sK;  1  SI.  K-w-  CIB  H.  M., 


A.C.  Motor. 

MODEL  C  INTERTYPES 
3  Model  C-3’s;  A.C.  Motors. 

MODEL  32  LINOTYPE 
2/90—1/72—2/34;  No.  62810 
Molds,  Electric  Pot.  Feeder; 
Motor. 

MODEL  30  LINOTYPE 
Mixer.  No.  61986;  2/90—2/72 


HELP  WANTED 

Administrative 


116  So.  Carroll  St.  Madison,  Wis.  .  Mol^:  Ei;S^rc  pXa.c! 

!  Motor;  Feeder. 


USE  E&P 


MACHINERY  COLUMNS 


DUPLEX  4-page,  standard  tubular  | 

deck.  2  to  1  model,  long  side  frames,  j 

DUPLEX  8-page,  standard  tubular  j 

deck,  2  to  1  model,  long  side  frames. 

DUPLEX  16-page,  standard  tubular,  ! 

2  to  1  model,  stereo-mat  roller,  30 
H.P.  AC,  drive.  j 

GOSS  2-unita.  arch  type,  double  folder. 
22%'  End  Fed,  stereo-mat  roller,  60 
H.P.  AC,  drive. 

LCYAL  S.  DIXCN  CC. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erector” 

11164  Satieoy  St  Sun  Valley,  Calif, 
popular  6-0610  'TRiangle  7-3871 


MAILROOM 


JAMPOL  AUTOMATIC  BUNDLE 
PUSHERS 

TELESCOPIC  BUNDLE  LOADERS 
BELT  CONVEYORS 
FOR  LOADING  DOCK 

BEN  SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES 


,  Feeder;  A.C.  British  PUBLISHERS  require  for 
vT/-vTrin>i:.  I  their  New  York  Office  a  representative 

NOTxFB  '  who.  preferably,  has  had  extensive  ex- 

2/90-— 2^2— 4/84  perience  in  either  the  American  or 
Sleetrie  Pot,  A.C.  British  publishing  industries  together 
with  a  knowledge  of  publishing  oper¬ 
ations  in  both  countries.  Contacts  in 
American  industry  generally  would  bo 
'  advantageous.  Adequate  salary  and  al- 
I  lowances.  Write  stating,  in  chronologi- 
cal  order,  age,  education,  experience. 
TIC  BUNDLE  remuneration  expected  to  Box  936, 

--  i  Editor  &  Publisher.  All  applications 

J  will  be  treated  in  strict  confidence. 


IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  in  a 
career  in  newspaper  production  man¬ 
agement.  here’s  your  opportunity!  We’d 
like  to  talk  to  a  young  man  with  a 
college  degree  tempered  with  some  ex¬ 
perience,  preferably  in  one  of  the 
printing  crafts.  You  will  get  a  thor¬ 
ough  training  in  all  phases  of  produc¬ 
tion,  including  labor  relationa,  with 


60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17 
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Oxford  7-4590 


papers.  Please  send  complete  resunoe 
to  Box  974.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields 


I _ 

AdminiKtrativit 


EXECUTIVE 

DIRECTOR 

wanted  for 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Newspaper 
Publishers 
Association 


Principal  responsibility  is  to  negotiate  | 
joint  newspaper  labor  contracts  with  | 
printing  craft  unions. 


Please  apply  in  writing,  giving  back¬ 
ground  and  qualifications.  Address 
Washington  Publishers  Association, 
1817  F  Street,  N.  W.  Washington  4, 
D.  C. 


EXECUTIVE 
SALES  MANAGER 

FOR  PRINTING  PLANT 

A  complete  letterpress  printing  plant 
specializing  in  publication  and  job 
work,  recently  relocated  in  Florida, 
needs  thoroughly  experienced  sales 
manager. 

Applicants  must  have  comparable  ex¬ 
perience.  otTset  background  helpful. 
Sales  contacts  and  following  in  trade 
equally  helpful.  Air  conditioned  shop. 
Top  salary,  incentives  and  contract  to 
the  right  man.  Send  full  details  to: 
Mrs.  C.  Klefos 
Indiantown  Printing,  Inc. 
Indiantown,  Florida 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  growing 
Florida  daily  printed  in  offset  plant. 
Should  have  good  general  knowledge 
of  all  phases  of  newspai)er  operation 
and  job  printing.  Opportunity  for 
growth  in  a  competitive  situation.  Box 
986,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


LONG-ESTABLISHED  small  Midwest 
daily  seeks  experienced  man  for  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  or  business  manager. 
Must  be  capable  of  full  management. 
Publisher  considering  full  or  partial 
retirement.  Will  consider  part  owner¬ 
ship  to  right  man  after  reasonable  trial 
period.  This  man  must  have  reliable 
references  as  to  his  ability  and  re¬ 
liability.  To  insure  answer  write  fully 
in  first  letter.  Box  980,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Academic 


MIDWESTERN  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
offers  graduate  assistantship  to  news 
man  qualified  by  experience  and  under¬ 
graduate  record  for  graduate  study  in 
journalism.  Box  946,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation 


OPPORTUNITY  for  experienced  man, 
preferably  in  twenties,  to  become  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  5,000  ABC,  north¬ 
ern  Ohio  daily.  Must  be  ambitious  and 
of  good  character.  Excellent  growth 
potential.  Results  rewarded.  Complete 
resume  in  first  letter.  Reflector-Herald, 
Norwalk,  Ohio. 
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J 


Clatsified  Advertiting 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  B-day 
small  Ohio  daily.  Would  consider 
qualified  woman.  Attractive  salary- 
bonus  plan.  Send  complete  resume  to 
Box  945,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


WE’RE  LOOKING  FOR  an  experienced  | 
ad  man  to  fill  an  immediate  opening 
on  the  sales  staff  of  the  Sandusky 
Register.  Sandusky,  Ohio.  Circulating 
over  21,000  daily,  the  Register  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  finest 
resort  and  potential  metropolitan  areas 
along  the  Great  Lakes.  Give  complete 
resume.  Write — R.  E.  Pifer,  Sandusky 
Register,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


COMBINATION  AD  SALESMAN,  pho¬ 
tographer.  capable  of  assisting  pub¬ 
lisher.  Prefer  daily  exiwrience.  New 
offset  plant,  expanding.  Flare,  Hobbs, 
N.  M. 


Editorial 


BEGINNING  REPORTERS— Male  and 
Female.  Jobs  available  from  Coast  to 
Coast.  Send  resumes,  location  prefer¬ 
ence.  availability  date.  Contact:  Bill 
McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67  E. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois  i 
CE  6-6670. 


BRIGHT  FUTURE 


for  versatile  young  man  as  staff 
writer  on  national  current  affairs 
periodical  serving  Catholic 
schools.  Must  be  able  to  write 
with  simplicity  and  clarity.  Inter¬ 
est  in  and  aptitude  for  maga¬ 
zine  layout  desirable.  Tell  us 
about  yourself,  mention  salary 
requirements,  and  send  along  a 
few  samples  of  your  work. 

Box  920  Editor  &  Publisher 


CORREISPONDENTS,  for  long-estab¬ 
lished  semimonthly  trade  magazine, 
needed  in  Cincinnati.  Nashville,  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  H.,  Los  Angeles,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Binghamton.  N.  Y.  Box  763, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


FIRST-CLASS  COPY  READER.  Must 
be  fast,  accurate.  Opportunity  to  be¬ 
come  chief  of  copy  desk  on  a  thriving 
Southern  California  daily.  Box  919, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  able  to  handle  wire 
and  front  page  makeup,  direct  staff  of 
three  on  small  daily.  Salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  experience.  G.  W.  McCoy, 
Daily  News,  Wapakoneta,  Ohio. 


DESKMAN  &  REPORTER— Two  de¬ 
sirable  opi>ortunitie8  on  A.M.  paper. 
Located  in  a  medium  size  S.E.  Pa. 
city,  with  attractive  housing,  grood 
schools,  convenient  recreational  and 
shopping  facilities.  Appropriate  salary, 
benefits,  and  moving  expense  allow¬ 
ance.  ^nd  resume  in  confidence  to 
Box  960,  Editor  &  Publisher.  If  you 
cannot  take  advantage  of  either  your¬ 
self,  please  refer  to  a  qualified  can¬ 
didate. 


It  Is  not  advisable  to  send  ORIGI¬ 
NAL  clippings,  extracts  or  other  ma¬ 
terial  to  an  advertiser.  Send  only 
copies  or  dapiicates.  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  cannot  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  return  of  any 
material  sent  in  answer  to  "Help 
Wanted”  advertisements. 


Editorial 


DESKMAN-REPORTER  for  9.000  cir¬ 
culation  p.m.  daily  California.  Send 
resume,  references  to  Box  955,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  DESK  MAN  needed 
by  Arizona  daily.  Must  lie  steady,  re¬ 
liable.  sober.  Go(^  pay.  Excellent  fringe 
benefits.  Box  940,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  NEWS-FEATURES  RE¬ 
PORTER  for  over  25,000  Illinois  daily. 
Fine  future  for  young  man  with  writ¬ 
ing  skill,  common  sense,  intelligence. 
Salary,  benefits,  working  facilities  are 
highly  attractive.  Elxcellent  community. 
Write  personal-professional  details, 
plus  your  views  on  newspapering  to 
Box  932,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GUN  PUBLICA'nON  (Chart  Area  6) 
needs  young  editorial  man  with  an 
all-round  knowledge  of  guns  to  qualify 
as  assistant  editor.  This  popular  na¬ 
tional  magazine  offers  a  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  grow  with  a  progressive  I 
organization.  Applicant  should  be  will-  | 
ing  to  start  at  modest  salary  and  have  i 
writing  and  copyreading  experience.  ! 
Send  resume,  including  expected  start-  I 
ing  salary,  to  Box  942,  £klitor  &  ! 
Publisher,  i 


HAD  ENOUGH  OF  WINTER?  Florida 
newspaper  in  gracious  city  wants  a 
good,  fast,  accurate  deskman,  and  a 
good,  fast,  accurate  rewrite  man  who 
can  do  full  justice  to  news  stories  in 
less  space.  We  have  no  prejudices  | 
against  employing  newspaperwomen  I 
who  can  qualify,  ^nd  references,  ex-  I 
perience.  Box  944,  Editor  &  Publisher.  { 


MATURE.  EXPERIENCED  NEWS¬ 
MAN  who  is  interested  in  covering 
!  a  not  too  demanding  night  beat  for 
small,  progressive  central  New  York 
daily.  Give  full  background,  experi¬ 
ence,  references,  starting  salary.  Box 
954.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  experienced  in  wire.  ! 
head  writing,  copyreading,  front-page  | 
layout.  Need  good,  dependable,  active  | 
man  for  responsible  position  on  top  ' 
small  daily.  Give  resume,  references. 
Galion  Inquirer.  Galion,  Ohio. 


SOCIAL  EDITOR 
SACRAMENTO.  CALIF, 

Immediate  opening  for  experienced 
social  editor.  Permanent  position,  ex¬ 
cellent  employee  benefits,  ^nd  detailed  i 
resume  stating  experience  and  general  j 
qualifications  and  availability  for  a  I 
personal  interview  in  Sacramento  at 
applicant’s  ext>ense  to: 

Personnel  Department 
McClatchy  Newspapers 
Sacramento  4,  California 


Washington,  D.  C.  trade  publi¬ 
cation  wants  reporter  for  labor 
activities.  Must  understand 
economics,  implications  of 
unionism.  State  age,  education, 
experience,  salaries  earned  and 
desired,  political  affiliation. 
Box  64,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Station,  Washington,  D.C. 


Editorial 


The  Middletown  (New  York!  Tinws 
Herald-Record  needs  a  competent  desk- 
man  who  is  both  swift  and  ncrurats 
The  job  is  NEWS  EDITOR.  Duties 
include:  editing  copy,  layout,  and  exer¬ 
cise  of  news  judgment.  Salary  is  open 
and  competitive.  A  personal  interview 
is  required.  Contact  A.  N.  liomm, 
Elditor. 


AGGRESSIVE  YOUNG  SPORTS  EDI¬ 
TOR,  some  experience,  to  head  depart¬ 
ment  for  competitive,  fast-growing 
Western  New  York  A.M.  daily. 
experience  talent  for  lively  makeup 
essential:  photographic  ability  helpful 
but  not  necessary.  Write  Box  981, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


COPYREADER 

Conservative  daily  in  Southern  capital 
(Chart  Area  4),  has  oiiening  for  ex- 
I>erienced  copyreader  with  make-up 
ability;  prefer  man  50  or  under;  man 
now  employed  in  South  iireferrcd;  ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions  and  lest 
of  employee  benefits.  Bo.x  975,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  COMBINATION  desk- 
man-reporter  for  progressive  15,000 
afternoon  daily  in  Sunny  Florida.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  the  right  man 
to  grow  with  us  in  the  fastest  growing 
area  in  the  state.  Box  979,  Elditor  A 
Publisher. 


MAN  with  news  exi>erience  to  le  cor- 
resimndent  in  Southeastern  Massachu¬ 
setts  town  for  afternoon  newspaper. 
This  is  a  good  opportunity  for  someone 
now  with  small-town  newspaper,  fex 
986,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-BEGINNER  for  N.Y.  City 
News  Bureau  to  learn  courts.  Box 
983,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL.  CENTRAL  PA.  DAILY  has 
opening  for  young  reporter.  Good 
learning  job.  $70  week  to  start.  Box 
972,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


WORKING  CI’TY  EDITOR  wanted  for 
7500  circulation  Central  Illinois  evening 
daily.  Knowledge  of  camera  desirable. 
Above  average  salary.  If  interested, 
wire  collect  and  air  mail  full  iiersonaJ 
data  to  John  L.  Nugent,  Lincoln  Daily 
Courier,  Lincoln.  Illinois. 


Mechanical 

ENGRAVING 
SUPERINTENDENT 
(Not  over  45) 

Opening  on  a  large  mid-western  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily  and  Sunday.  Requires 
highest  technical  knowledge  and  super¬ 
visory  skills.  Knowledge  of  photo-com¬ 
position  procedures  and  previous  su¬ 
pervisory  position  desirable.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Box  967,  ^itor  A 
Publisher. 


i  PRODUCTION  ASSISTANT 

Young,  (30-40),  ambitious  man  with 
administrative  ability.  Prefer  someone 
with  pressroom  supervisory  back¬ 
ground.  This  is  a  genuine  opportunity 
for  the  right  man.  All  information 
confidential.  Box  938,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WORKING  SHOP  FOREMAN,  pref¬ 
erably  with  daily  e.xperience,  to  take 
charge  of  weekly  newspaper  shop  and 
job  printing  plant.  Chart  Area  1.  Most 
know  all  phases,  be  good  typograplw, 
compositor,  capable  of  operating  web- 
fed  flat-bed  or  rolling  mats  for  rotary. 
Write  details  of  experience,  salary  re¬ 
quirements,  when  available.  Box  960, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  UNOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype.  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

The  employer's  guide  .  .  .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel. 


idminittrative 


Editorial 


MR.  SOI"  HERN  PUBLISHER  .  .  .  | 

a  man  to  handle  the  job,  ease  '  FOR  RENT  — 

MOT  resi'onsibilitieal  He  will  make  i 

joa  money!  60%  revenue  increase  at  i  Qne  Women’s  Editor 

cost  in  3  years  I  Management —  I 
Bjmerience  plus  integrity.  Seeks  chal- 

Mage — respiinsibility,  hard  work  with  ^  (No  Society) 

opportunity  to  share  the  success.  Con-  ! 

Adsntial  Imison.  Southern  agency.  Fee  |  Food,  fashions,  local  lovelorn— every 
paid.  Box  877,  Editor  A  Publisher.  phase  of  experience  from  thought  to 
_ 1 - - — —  I  press. 

experienced,  CAPABLE  j  personal  interviews  anywhere! 
EFFICIENT  YOUNG  MAN  1  Box  372  Editor  A  Publisher 

hi*k^“und.^' T"ree*'ye™i  i  AWARD-WINNING  MPORTER, 

Pi.hlish.r  «nH  Assistant  '  «  xe"*  experience,  SMks_  writing  post 


Personal  interviews  anywhere! 

Box  872  Editor  A  Publisher 


Assistant  to  Publisher  and  Assistant  ! 
Business  Manager  Western  daily,  17.-  : 


in  or  near  Pittsburgh.  B.A.  Journal- 


AVAILABLE 

EDITOR- 

FEATURE  WRITER- 
COLUMNIST 

Former  feature  writer  and  outdoor 
columnist  on  two  N.  Y.  dailies;  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  a  top  national  magazine; 


Public  Relations 


SOUTH  OR  MIDWEST 

If  you  have  challenging  nsed  for  a 
really  successful  PR  program,  I  have 
the  proven  ability  and  energy  to  raaks 
us  both  glad  you  ventured  a  stsimp. 
Box  873,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

PR  DIRECTOR 
WRITER-EDITOR 

(B.A..  M.A.,  Ph.D).  31,  married,  2 


c;;ato7o7onro/X'rv%«  ™mara- 

zines  on  the  stands  today;  author  of  ;  T^7*ia(5l  niiMishin^ • 

over  300  articles  and  two  iiooks. 


This  is  not  a  tiargain  or  a  hardship 


case,  but  rather  the  desire  of  an  expe-  |  ..* 
rienced  writer,  who  is  selling  success-  ;  • 


30  June  1961.  Interested  in  publishing; 
PR.  Top  references.  Prefer  Chart  Areas 
7,  10,  11,  12.  Box  863,  Elditor  &  Pub- 


52r  .imii.l-  wo.’ir  1  •»>»>:  veUran,  traveled,  clippings.  May;  rienced  writer,  who  is  selling  success- 

SirtTreM  To,  ^  or  12.  Available  I  TV-ri^io  newswriting. 


Ctart  Areas  10,  11  or  12.  Available  I  9,^  ‘ 

^  Box  947,  Editor  A  Publisher.  ,  Box  891,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Box  891,  Editor  A  Publisher.  ”  will  he  of  mutual  lieneht  to  all  parties.  .  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

•  Backirround  and  references  <j|>en  to  i  have  hundreds  of  publicity«^  public 

NEWS  EDITOR,  lively  country  weekly,  scrutiny.  Salary  commensurate  with  relations  and  employee  communications 

seeks  same,  southern  N.  E.  Reply  6  experience.  Please  state  nature  of  iiosi-  i  on  nle.  Send  us  your  job  specs. 

School  Street,  Newport.  N.  H.  tion  in  first  letter.  ;  We  II  Mnd  you  resumem  to  m^lv  Con- 


C.artoonists 


'  '  School  Street.  Newport,  N.  H.  tion  in  first  letter. 

CARTOONIST,  young  college  graduate.  ; - I 

daires  op;>ortunity  in  editorial  car-  OVERSEAS  POST  sought  by  Yale  i  Box  984  Editor  &  Publisher 

tooning  and  art.  Associate  editor  graduate  with  7  years  of  editing  ex-  - 

monthly  college  magazine.  M.A.  de-  perience  on  dailies.  Box  899,  Editor  A  i  GRADE  A  COPYRBIADER-EDITOR. 
urae  in  Fine  Arts.  Box  976,  Editor  A  Publisher.  I  20  years  experience.  Sober,  depend-  i  PURI  IP  PPI  ATIDN'^ 

I^blisher.  ■  able;  now  Metropolitan  employ^,  i  .t  j  i.-  •  i, 

— - 1  REPORTER-DESKMAN,  34;  16  years  I  Want  change.  Chart  Areas  3,  4.  5.  6.  !  Hard-working,  conscientious  veteran. 

Circulation  experience.  Contact  Al  Wegemer,  411  8  or  9.  Box  982,  Editor  &  Publisher.  1  oners  background  of  public  rela- 

I  East  9th  St.,  Apt.  E.  Tucson,  Arizona.  _  I  tions,  ^iting.  some  advertising,  pri- 

uAUAPgn  ii-rTini-innrnfi  in  oil  - 1 _ !  -  T  WANT  A  TOR  marlly  lo  agricultucal  finance.  B.S.  in 

of  circulation.  Limited  in  experience!  INSANE  COLUMNIST,  Journalism  major,  finished  next  .year,  j  journalism;  M.S.  in  ecimoraics  Now 

(16  months),  but  not  in  determination  I  ?»'«  <84),  ten  years  experienM  ^1  i  would  like  to  he  your  MAN  FRIDAY  n  "*000  m  1  R 

and  energy.  Box  939.  Editor  A  Pub- i  seeks  chain  or  syndicate.  Objert:  |  this  summer.  Any  ideas?  Box  977,  :  Box  928.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


'  We’ll  send  you  resumes  to  match.  Con- 
■  tact:  Bill  McKee.  BIRCH  PERSON- 
Editor  &  Publisher  ,  NEL.  6  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2. 
_  Illinois.  CE  6-6670. 


CIRCULA-nON  MANAGER.  10  years, 
home  delivery,  street  sales,  suburlian. 


Matrimony.  Subject:  Humor.  One  j  Editor  &  Publisher 
hitch:  I  hate  snow.  Box  918,  Editor  ' 

A  Publisher.  K’--— 


Free  Lance 


P.R.  ASSISTANT? 


cinvnssing,  very  strong  eerier  pro-  |  M°^J^^Wu^™Jho^aDhy  I  NEWS  FROM  ABROAD  —  What  do  1  MR.  P.R.  MANAGER:  Are  you  looking 

wo^CT*’ tLm"Tt7  iSdn"e^  «)lumn,  layout.  12  yeirs  ex^ience.'  xour  readers  want  to  know  about  Eu- :  for  a  personable,  young  man  (25)  to 

DJT*  '°mmunity-minaea.  box]  references  Box  901  Editor  &  rope?  Let  experienced  reporter,  moving:  aid  you  in  your  operation?  Solid,  com- 


927.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THIS  MAN  CAN  PRODUCE.  Ten 
jesri  in  the  business — Assistant  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager.  District  Manager. 
Knows  all  the  ideas — little  merchant 
plan,  motor  routes,  dealer  and  carrier 
boost.  Don’t  delay,  you  may  be  late. 
Box  961,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 


Best  references.  Box  901,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


YOU  NAME  IT— 
I've  done  It  on  daily! 


to  Europe,  send  news  and  features 


lietent  newspaper  )>ackground  (editorial 


aimed  at  your  readers’  interests.  Resu-  1  iiost)  with  matching  ambition,  ability? 
mo.  samples  on  request.  L.  J.  Snyder.  I  It  won’t  hurt  to  check  Box  970,  Editor 
860  Wooster  Street,  Los  Angeles  35.  &  Publisher. 

California.  ^  !■ 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  Robert  t?.  Brown 


Press  Conference? 


Some  veteran  Washington 
correspondents  are  concerned 
about  the  development  of  the 
Presidential  press  conference. 
They  are  asking:  “This  is  a 
press  conference?” 

Arthur  Krock  of  the  New 
York  Times  in  a  Sunday  column 
pointed  out  that  one-fourth  of 
the  last  half-hour  conference 
was  devoted  to  announcements. 
He  wrote: 

“The  President’s  greater  use 
of  the  news  conference  for  an¬ 
nouncements  has,  however,  nec¬ 
essarily  shrunk  the  range  of  the 
questioning  in  what  remains  of 
the  traditional  half  hour.  And, 
since  he  must  employ  a  hap¬ 
hazard  method  in  choosing  his 
questioners  (or  incur  suspicion 
of  personal  favoritism  or  the 
use  of  stagecraft),  the  inevit¬ 
able  defects  of  the  method  as¬ 
sume  more  prominence  to  the 
video  audience.” 

Some  other  correspondents 
believe  their  worst  fears  are 
being  realized  in  the  live  tele¬ 
casting  of  the  conference.  Paul 
Martin,  chief  of  bureau  for  the 
Gannett  Newspapers,  noted  in  a 
column  that  some  newsmen 
cover  the  conference  by  watch¬ 
ing  their  TV  sets  and  write 
their  running  stories  at  the 
time  while  those  who  attend  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  important 
questions  are  handicapped  by 
having  to  rush  back  to  their 
offices  after  the  session  is  closed. 

Mr.  Martin  also  noted  : 
“Newspaper  reporters,  who 
have  spent  a  lifetime  acquiring 
expert  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  government — at  the 
expense  of  the  newspapers,  it 
might  be  added — find  themselves 
serving  as  captive  and  uncom¬ 
pensated  ‘talent’  for  the  radio- 
TV  networks. 

“But  we  also  have  a  certain 
number  of  newspaper  ‘hams’  in 
Washington  who  ask  questions, 
not  to  elicit  information,  but  to 
call  public  attention  to  them¬ 
selves.  Some  never  write  a  line 
about  what  they  have  asked  at 
the  news  conference,  but  TV 
cameras  encourage  them  to 
make  the  pitch. 

“Several  newsmen  work  at 
the  task  of  building  themselves 
up  as  ‘characters’  on  TV.  Some 
free-lance  reporters  use  the  free 
publicity  to  attract  new  clients. 
Then  there  was  the  radio  com¬ 
mentator  who  would  say,  ‘Now 
I  asked  the  President  this,  and 
the  President  said  to  me,’  play¬ 
ing  back  the  tape  as  though  it 


were  the  chummiest  of  personal 
conversations.” 


Mr.  Krock  appeared  to  be 
alarmed,  also,  about  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  some  reporters  to  ask 
ridiculous  questions  apparently 
just  to  be  on  camera.  “Obvious¬ 
ly,  questions  which  are  trivial 
or  asked  in  the  principal  inter¬ 
est  of  publicizing  the  questioner 
are  a  larger  percentage  of  a 
total  of  16  than  of  a  total  of  20. 
These  figures  are  used  for  illus¬ 
tration,  because  the  first  is  the 
total  at  Mr.  Kennedy’s  news 
conference  on  Feb.  15  and  the 
second  is  an  average  score  at 
President  Eisenhower’s. 

“Among  the  sixteen  this  week 
which  a  responsible  President 
should  not  sensibly  have  been 
expected  to  answer,  or  were 
wastes  of  time  by  reason  of 
triviality,  were  these,”  Mr. 
Krock  continued: 

“Would  you  welcome  a  visit 
from  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  the 
next  few  weeks  or  months?  Do 
you  propose  to  spark  from  the 
White  House  the  one-man  move¬ 
ment  started  by  a  Republican 
relative  of  yours  (he  wasn’t) 
in  Oklahoma  to  restore  the 
sound  dollar?  Have  you  deter¬ 
mined  whether  any  in  the  State 
Department  helped  to  advance 
the  Communist  foot-hold  in 
Cuba,  and  if  so  will  you  take 
steps  to  remove  them  from 
office?” 

Mr.  Krock  observed  that  the 
President  replied  to  these  ques¬ 
tions,  devoted  one-fourth  of  the 
time  to  announcements,  and  yet 
answered  16  questions,  only 
four  less  than  Eisenhower’s 
average  of  20.  “The  reason,”  he 
said,  “is  that  he  is  much  less 
discursive:  his  Feb.  15  tran¬ 
script  was  24  pages  of  about  175 
words  each ;  his  predecessor’s 
average  was  29  pages.  These 
statistics,  however,  demonstrate 
how  much  more  information  Mr. 
Kennedy  could  transmit  at  a 
news  conference  if  there  were 
more  time  for  questions.” 

In  other  words,  what  with  the 
time  taken  by  announcements 
and  the  inane  questions  the 
serious  question  has  small 
chance  of  being  asked  and  an¬ 
swered. 


be  played  at  U.  S.  embassy  cock¬ 
tail  parties  or  information  cen¬ 
ters.  The  President,  perforce, 
l)egan  to  think  more  about  what 
he  was  saying  to  the  world, 
than  what  he  was  communicat¬ 
ing  to  the  American  public.” 

It  is  going  to  be  interesting 
to  watch  the  trend  of  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  press  conference.  Will 
there  be  more  and  more  an¬ 
nouncements  and  less  time  for 
questioning?  Will  the  hams  and 
the  trivial  questions  continue  to 
have  ther  way,  or  will  they  tire 
of  the  game?  Will  the  networks 
continue  to  cancel  commercial 
programs  to  provide  free  air 
time  for  the  conference  or  will 
they  call  a  halt  after  the  novel¬ 
ty  wears  off  and  the  rating  goes 
down? 

Looking  back  to  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  experience  we  believe  the 
live  telecast  will  go  the  way  of 
the  taped  one.  There  was  initial 
excitement  and  interest  in 
broadcasting  them  in  full  eight 
years  ago.  Then  the  tapes  were 
used  only  to  provide  clips  for 
regular  newscasts.  If  the  sets 


don’t  stay  tuned  in  the  networks 
aren’t  going  to  continue  to 
broadcast  any  progran:,  live  or 
canned. 


Washington  Suburb 
Weekly  Goes  Daily 


Silver  Spring,  Md. 

The  Maryland  News,  weddy 
tabloid,  is  moving  up  to  five-day 
publication  beginning  Feb.  27. 
Cy  M.  Campbell,  publisher,  said 
emphasis  will  be  local,  state  and 
national  news,  in  that  order. 
The  paper  will  have  United 
Press  International  serv  ice. 

This  will  be  Montgomery 
County’s  only  daily.  Byron 
Sedgewick  is  ^itor. 


Stand  Price  10c 


St.  Pethisbi  rg,  Fla. 

The  newsstand  price  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times,  a  nickel 
since  1915,  was  boosted  to  10c 
this  week  and  home  delivery 
rates  were  increased  5c  a  week 
to  35c.  The  Sunday  edition  re¬ 
mains  at  20c. 


Editorial  Content  Tops 
33  Million  Lines  in  ’60 


Los  Angeles 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  led 
all  other  newspapers  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  news  published  in  1960, 
for  the  ninth  consecutive  year, 
according  to  figures  from  Media 
Records,  Inc. 

Media  Records  reported  that 
the  Times  published  80,356,751 


lines  of  total  advertising  in 
1960.  In  news  and  feature  ma¬ 
terial,  the  Times  reached  a  new 
high  of  33,342,758  lines — a  gain 
of  4,186,325  over  1959. 

The  following  Media  Records’ 
figures  for  total  lines  of  news 
show  the  ranking  of  the  10  top 
newspapers. 


Rank 

I960 

1959-1960 

I960  Ranking 

1959 

Linage 

Varianea 

Los  Angeles  Times 

.  1 

33,342,758 

-1- 

4,186,325 

Miami  Herald  . 

.  2 

28,899,715 

-i- 

1,164,727 

New  York  Times . . 

.  3 

27,917,012 

4- 

777,417 

Oakland  Tribune  . 

.  4 

25,311,163 

+ 

1,252,717 

Orlando  Sentinel  . 

.  5 

24,198,080 

+ 

658,142 

Washington  Post 

.  6 

23,959,582 

-r 

549,342 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 

.  7 

23,448,286 

+ 

755,826 

Chicago  Tribune  . .  . 

.  8 

23,383,069 

763,215 

San  Francisco  Examiner  . 

.  9 

23,287,313 

-4- 

936,105 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  . 

♦ 

23,107,560 

* 

(*  Replaced 

Newark  News 

in  loth  place) 
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Mr.  Martin  noted  that  the 
Eisenhower  Administration  “be¬ 
gan  to  use  the  press  conference 
as  a  vehicle  of  foreign  policy, 
sending  motion  pictures  of  the 
conferences  around  the  world  to 
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WATER 


will  you 
have  it 
when  you 
need 


Water.  It  quenches  our  thirst.  It 
stamps  out  tires.  It  nourishes  our 
lawns.  It  washes  our  clothes.  It 
bathes  our  children.  It  keeps  us 
healthy.  It  fosters  industry.  It  pro¬ 
vides  recreation. 

Within  25  years  our  water  needs 
will  more  than  double.  Yet,  too  little 
is  being  done  to  overcome  public 
apathy. 

AN  ADVERTISING  CAMPAIGN 
THAT  HELPS  SHOULDER  THE  LOAD 

For  40  years  the  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Re¬ 
search  Association  has  brought  the 
water  problem  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people.  Now  it’s  backing 
up  this  national  program  with  a  local 
campaign  that  will  include  everything 
from  car  cards  and  radio  spots  to 
newspaper  ads.  Whether  your  town’s 
problem  is  citizen  indifference  or  a 
critical  shortage  of  water,  this  cam¬ 
paign  can  help  you  be  of  service  to 
your  community.  For  details,  write 
the  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Research  Associa¬ 
tion  today. 


CAST  IRON  PIPE 


Cast  Iron  Pipe  Research  Association 
Thos.  F.  Wolfe,  Managing  Director 
3440  Prudential  Plaza,  Chicago  1,  III. 
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